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PART V. 


CHAPTER I. 
O INEPTA ET RUSTICA MORS! 


Chastely he sleeps with the dead. 
Theseus prevails not to break the bonds of Pirithous ; Hades 


Stronger him holdeth than love. 


WE are lying becalmed thirty 
miles off the Scandinavian 
coast. Its rugged shores and snowy 
peaks are dimly visible against the 
eastern horizon. A Sabbath morn- 
ing at sea—the sea soft, and sleepy, 
and tremulous,—the white-winged 
sea-gulls, and black masses of 
tangled weed, lazily floating upon 
its glassy surface ! 

In one kind of literature we 
are decidedly deficient. Not man 
books have been written in arti 
mortis, Somehow, when men are 
at the point of death, they do not 
seem to be careful of their lite- 
rary reputation. Of course, there 
are exceptions. A distinguished 
criminal sometimes composes an 
account of his crime the night 
before his execution. ‘The last 
speech and dying words’ used to be 
a favourite form of religious bio- 
graphy. But the authenticity of 
many of these is doubtful; and, 
even when properly authenticated, 
to martyrs and murderers, to all, 
in short, who die in the face of a 
nation, and whose last hours are 
mixed up with solemn public 
ceremonies, the temptation to 
attitudinize becomes irresistible. 
And in such cases the mind is 
exalted into an artificial fervour 
and excitement; and Latimer in 
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front of Balliol, or Dick Turpin in 
front of Newgate, feels that he is 
the representative of a persuasion, 
and that it behoves him to die well. 
Non eadem omnibus decora, indeed ; 
and whilst the memory of the one 
smells sweet and blossoms from 
the dust of his faggots, the devo- 
tion of the other has not rescued 
him from ‘the detraction of obli- 
vion.’ A miserly old screw, more- 
over, occasionally composes a last 
will and testament when in extre- 
mis; but neither marriage, nor 
birth, nor pallida mors, can stir the 
crabbed phraseology of the law, 
and the hoary sinner who is dying 
tormented speaks as calmly as the 
Chancellor. 

It is not to either of these kinds 
of artificial literature that I allude. 
The literature I mean is that of the 
man who dies quietly by his own 
fireside, and who describes with 
composure, so long as the hand can 
hold the pen, the feelings which he 
experiences. I think, if I remem- 
ber aright, that a French physician 
once exposed himself to the infec- 
tion of the plague, and recorded 
carefully each new sensation, until 
he fell back—a corpse. But he too 
was in some sort a martyr—a mar- 
tyr to the world’s health—who 
might fitly die in excelsis, One or 
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two memorable last letters, in- 
deed, have been preserved—letters 
worthy of preservation. There is 
that one from Duke Charles of ‘LLor- 
raine, when death arrested him as 
he went to Vienna :— 


Wels, near Ling, on the Donau, 
17th April, 1690. 
Sacrep Masesty—According to your 
orders, I set out from Innspruck to come 
to Vienna; but | am stopped here bya 
greater Master. I go to render account 
to Him of a life which I had wholly con- 
secrated to you. Remember that 1 leave 
a wife with whom you are concerned ; 
children to whom I can bequeath nothing 
but my sword; and subjects who are 
under oppression. 
Cartes oF LORRAINE. 


Frank, fearless, and direct, as a 
brave soldier's ought to be. The 
other I recal just now is one from 
John Sterling to Carlyle, written 
in a more conscious and analytic 
age. 

My prar CartyLxe,—For the first time 
for many months it seems possible to send 
you a few words: merely, however, for 
remembrance and farewell. On higher 
matters there is nothing tosay. I tread 
the common road into the great darkness 
without any thought of fear, and with 
very much of hope. Certainty, indeed, I 
have none. With regard to you and me, 
I cannot begin to write, haying nothing 
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for it but to keep shut the lid of these 
secrets with all the iron weights that are 
in my power. Towards me it is still 
more true than towards England, that no 
man has been and done like you. Heaven 
bless you! If I can lend a hand when 
there, that will not be wanting. It is all 
very strange, but not one hundredth part 
so sad as it seems to the standers-by. 
Yours to the last, 
Joun STERLING. 


Ii is all very strange, but not one 
hundredth part so sad as it seems to 
the standers-by. That sentence, it is 
probable, puts the matter as clearly 
as it can be put. Only a new life; 
and wonder, not fear, is the instinct 
of childhood. 

A deficient and fragmentary lite- 
rature, as I have said; but pro- 
bably not admitting of much ex- 
pansion under the circumstances, 

‘But what has all this,’ you ask, 
‘to do with our tale ? 

Well, I admit the impeachment. 
My plea, as of old, is—Guilty. 
Guilty of indolence, cowardice, and 
a vehement desire to put off the 
evil day. I know what is in store. 
I know how sad a story I have got 
to tell. And if you knew the par- 
ticulars as well as I do, perhaps 

ou would understand my unwil- 
ingness to part with old friends— 
for ever—and forgive the delay. 


CHAPTER IL 
SPRETZ INJURIA FORME. 


She turned her back unto the wa’, 
And her face unto a rock ; 

And there before the mother’s face 
Her very heart it broke. 


HE lovers had had an angry 
contention. 
“Weel, Peter, said Elsie, ‘ye 


may gang your gate. I dinna mind 
whither ye like me or no,’ 

‘I dinna doubt you, replied the 
giant, angrily. ‘Ist Tam Hewison 
yere foregathered wi’ noo? Are 
ye trysted wi’ him the nicht? he 
asked, scornfully ; and Peter was 
not pleasant in his scornful moods. 

The little gipsy flushed up. Her 
whole face glowed with the disdain 
which her soul felt; and Peter's 
eyes, giant though he was, fell 


before the angry lightning he had 
evoked. 

‘Tam Hewison !’ she said,throw- 
ing back her head with a bright 
and indignant expression of sur- 
prise. ‘Tam Hewison! na, na, 
eben, he’s ower like you for me to 
court him.’ 

Peter stood before the littletormen- 
tor a moment irresolute. He was 
hurt and sore, and was on the point 
of retorting bitterly ; but the bright 
and angry gleam in Elsie’s eyes 
arrested his speech, and he only 
said, in a constrained voice— 
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‘ Aweel, aweel, Elsie, tak your ain 
way. I’m aff. The boats ‘ill be 
starting . shortly, and they'll be 
needin’ me to stow the nets. Gude 
een to ye.’ 

Oh, Peter, Peter! have you 
indeed gone? Not one little word 
of endearment for this last greeting; 
not one expression of unconstrained 
tenderness; not one smile or em- 
brace. Relent and come back; 
could you see her now you could 
not but relent. All the bright, 
beautiful, panther-like mockery 
has died out of the face, which is 
no longer flushed, but very pale 
and wan. Yes, she cannot be angry 
any longer ; she must weep to ease 
that sharp pain at the heart; and 
laying her head down upon her 
arm, she sobs sorely and bitterly. 
He was unkind, she thought ; but 
she herself was to blame too. She 
would tell Peter that on the morn 
when he returned, Yet why not 
tell him to-night? Why not be 
reconciled at once, and weep all 
bitterness away upon the faithful 
and manly heart which, she knew, 
loved her so well? 


Stirred by this new longing, 
Elsie wrapped her plaid round her 
head, and ran down towards the 


harbour, As the tide was ebbing, 
the beats were being towed towards 
the point of the pier; the crews, 
bearing nets and small barrels of 
water, were hurrying to the beach. 
The whole place was alive and 
bustling merrily, as it always is 
before the departure of the fleet. 
Elsie stopped short on the hill-side 
that overhangs the harbour; she 
could not face the crowd; if she met 
Peter, she must needs throw her- 
self into his arms, and she could not 
do so among these strangers, So 
she sat down and waited, hoping 
that he might notice where she sat, 
and come to her. She saw him 
distinctly; saw him casting the 
nets into the bottom of the boat 
with his brawny arms; saw him 
with the huge oar pushing his craft 
away from its neighbours towards 
the harbour mouth, and then—ah, 
surely they were not starting yet? 
—the mast was raised and fixed, 
and the sail slowly and laboriously 
hoisted. She could doubt no 
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longer ; they were gone: and for- 
getting everything except the pas- 
sionate desire to receive but a 
single word of forgiveness, she ran 
down the steep pathway to the 
beach. Peter, Peter, do you not 
hear that imploring cry? No, he 
hears nothing, save the waves as 
they plash against the sides of 
his craft. His boat beats strongly 
and lustily out to sea before the 
fresh evening breeze. 

"Tis a pretty sight enough, for 
one whose heart is not too heavy. 
The rough weatherbeaten forms 
of the sturdy tars ; the monotonous 
beat of the long oars, and the 
heavy lurching of the craft, when 
they meet the groundswell outside 
the harbour bar; the creaking of 
the mast and tackle as the sail 
rises heavily from the deck. It is 
hard work, you see, to force the 
inert monster into motion; but at 
length, touched by subtle force, 
he digs his keel keenly into the 
hissing foam, and meets proudly 
the chill kiss of the autumnal 
breeze, which freshens the water, 
and deepens the frosty green on 
the sky, and drives away the slant- 
ing gleams of the sunset. 

Elsie sat down on the hill-side, 
and watched the fleet depart. 
They crowded out; but her eyes 
were fixed on one, until its brown 
sail mingled with the brown of the 
twilight. Then she rose and walked 
home very wearily. Her heart felt 
very empty. With that boat the 
hope that had buoyed her up 
departed, and she returned faint 
and desolate. Janet had got back 
from the ‘toun; but old Peter 
had not returned. Janet noticed 
Elsie’s pale cheeks and red eyes— 

‘What maks you look sae white, 
Elsie ? 

Poor Elsie, she could restrain 
herself no longer ; a passion of tears 
choked her, as she turned her face 
to the wall, and murmured— 

‘That I had said but one word ! 

The twilight had deepened in- 
to night —the cold clear night 
of the late autumn—as Miles 
smoked a meditative cigar along 
the castle cliffs. Though the sea 
was perfectly smooth, its roar was 
loud and defiant—a reminiscence 
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of past storms, it might be: a pre- 
sage, perhaps, of storms to come. 
Otherwise, the night was ve 
beautiful,—still and lustrous, wit 
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flitting gleams of fire in the north. 
That pale and silent array of 
warriors, on what mission is it 
bent? 


Their helmets gleamed white through the vapour, 
In the moonlight their corselets did shine, 

As they wavered and flickered together, 
And fashioned their solemn design. 


Swiftly the fire of fight gathered 
along the northern horizon—swift 
charges, swift retreats—a kindling 
onset, as the northern chivalry 
swept the field, and the arrowy 
shafts of the archers rang against 
their burnished corslets, until the 
battle streamed away, and was lost 
upon the distant firmament, behind 
the Northern star! There was 
scarce a breath of wind; what 
there was felt cold and chill for the 
season, and came direct from the 
east. ‘There will be more wind 
ere morning,’ Miles said to himself. 
‘IT hope the boats are within hail.’ 
As he spoke, he looked across ‘that 
wan water, and saw, or fancied 
that he saw, the lights on board 
the fleet twinkling in the distance, 
many miles to the south. 

Miles went to bed, and slept 
soundly. About four next morning 
his servant wakened him— 


‘It’s blowing a gale,’ he said, 
‘ from the sea; and the hail country- 
side is down on the shore. The 
boats are trying to weather the 
Borough-head.’ 

Miles rose, and dressed himself 
hurriedly, The wind howled 
among the turrets, and by the grey 
light of the dawn he saw that the 
sea was already fiercely agitated. 
Huge white breakers, running 
across the whole bay, roared in 
hoarsely upon the shore. Here 
and there amid the tumult, a soli- 
tary boat was visible,—a scrap of 
sail hoisted on one of the masts, 
the other bare of canvas,—plunging 
deeply and heavily among the 
waves, and vainly attempting, by 
lying close to the wind, to escape 
the rocky headlands. 

‘God help them,’ said Miles ; ‘for 
man can do little for them this 
night.’ 


CHAPTER ITI. 
VENGA MEDUSA. 
This ae night, this ae night, 
Every night and alle, 


Fire and sleet and candle light, 
And Christe receive thy saule. 


When thou from hence awaye art past, 
Every night and alle, 

To Whinny-muir thou com’st at last, 
And Christe receive thy saule. 


If ever thou gavest hosen and shoon, 
Every night and alle, 

Sit thee down and put them on, 
And Christe receive thy saule. 


EFORE eleven o’clock the wind 

began to rise, and a little later 
the pier-head at Norburn was 
crowded by those who began to 
look anxiously for the return of 
the fleet. One or two of the crews 
—more cautious than the others— 
about this time reached the har- 
bour in safety, and were warmly 
greeted by the watchers. But this 


happened before midnight, and for 
two hours thereafter, during which 
time the wind continued to rise till 
it shrieked and howled among the 
shrouds of the vessels in port, no 
more appeared. The night had 
become very dark ; it did not rain, 
but a thick murky cloud stretched 
across the sky, and blotted out the 
stars, and it was impossible to see 
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any distance seaward. Only the 
white fringe of surf, which indi- 
cated the line of rocks beyond the 
bar, grew every moment more 
fatally distinct. Ah! that wild 
waste of waters out yonder in the 
stormy gloom, what hapless strug- 
gles, and gallant toils, and bitter 
throes of anguish does the dark- 
ness veil this night ! 

‘Where are the boats? was the 
question that many an anxious 
heart in the crowd asked fearfully ; 
for it was a crowd composed prin- 
cipally of the wives an Socalien 
of the fishers. But there was little 
said, the anguish was too profound 
for noisy demonstration. A bright 
light flashed out a little way into 
the darkness, and struck clearly 
against the massive wall that pro- 
tected the entrance to the channel 
from the east. On this a harbour 
pilot was stationed, and as his 
shadow wavered and flickered in 
the glare, they could see distinctly 
the tough and weather-beaten form 
of the old tar, in his round hat and 
pilot jacket, peering curiously into 
the night. ‘The town clock was 
striking two, when a hail from the 
opposite side told them that the 
first boat was in sight. In another 
second it came within the flash of 
the light, and an interval of in- 
tense suspense to all who stood 
there iiwed. The blast was 
blowing right in-shore, and the 
weather-pier of the harbour had to 
be fairly rounded before the sheet 
could be lowered, a feat which re- 
quired no little nerve and hardi- 
hood, They were evidently brave 
and skilful fellows, however, who 
worked this boat. Through the 
heavy swell that would have borne 
them to destruction, they held their 
owngallantly, and though they came 
in at prodigious speed, urged on by 
the swell, and their great sail, which 
had only a single reef, they were 
past the light, and the pier-head, 
and the troubled faces, before the 
sheet came down. 

A hearty cheer through which 
the pent up feelings of the crowd 
first found vent, greeted the men ; 
but this was only one of many 
hundred boats that were still out 
in the stormy darkness, amid the 
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angry waves, and the same dee 
and painful silence again ensued, 
A few minutes passed, and one by 
one, four black sails struggled out 
of the profound gloom, and three 
of them succeeded in making the 
harbour. But the last was not so 
fortunate. It was evidently steered 
by a good seaman; two heavy 
swells that broke close upon its 
bow when it first came in sight, 
being very skilfully avoided, and 
no one doubted that it would be 
equally fortunate with the others 
which had preceded it. But as it 
approached the mouth of the har- 
bour, the rope that held the sheet 
was either unskilfully loosed, or 
gave way under the strain ; and in 
a moment the unlucky craft was at 
the mercy of the breakers, which 
carried it like a cork towards the 
white line of surf. Aninvoluntary 
cry of horror escaped from the 
crowd, They saw the steersman 
rush from his seat in the boat and 
make a vain attempt to clutch the 
sheet as it escaped, ere the wind 
tore it away in shreds ; they could 
almost hear the deep and bitter 
curse which broke from his lips at 
the ill luck or folly which had de- 
livered them up to death. They 
could note this, but little besides, 
for the tragedy was consummated 
with terrible rapidity. The oars of 
the men were of no avail against 
the deadly gripe of the current, and 
although they strove gallantly for 
life, it was clear fromr the first that 
they were drifting hopelessly to 
death. A rope, as they were hur- 
ried past the pier-head, was flung 
to them, but it snapped like a reed 
before it could be fastened. Past 
the sickened onlookers they went, 
not thirty yards away, the light 
streaming on the white horror of 
their faces as they struggled help- 
lessly with their oars. The next 
wave that broke upon them bore 
them out of sight, and shivered the 
craft against the Witches’ Rock. 

‘Merciful heavens!’ some one 
exclaimed, as the light fell upon 
the steersman’s pale, resolute face, 
‘it’s young Peter Stephens.’ 

What cry is that? It is the cry 
of a despairing woman, of a woman 
whose heart is broken, Poor Elsie! 
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aunt had administered a strong 
cup of tea, and quickly sobbed her- 
self to sleep. The sore smart of 
the recent quarrel, the sense of an 
impending calamity, were forgotten, 
and the girl dreamt of her lover, 
and a bright smile played about the 
rosy lips as she dreamt, About 
midnight she wakened suddenly, 
with a feverish start, the wind was 
howling round the little cottage, 
and old Peter was moving about 
the room with the lamp, which he 
had lighted at the embers of the 
peat fire on the hearth. 

‘What's the matter, uncle? she 
asked, wearily. 

‘It’s a bad nicht come on, my 
lassie,’ said the old man ; ‘ ’m gaun 
doun till the pier-head.’ 

Elsie sickened with fright. Her 

resentiment of danger, then, had 
een too true.. ‘Tak’ me wi’ you, 
uncle,’ she asked. 

‘Na, na, you're better in your 
bed. ‘There’s na fear o’ the boats— 
leastwise o’ the lad; he kens hoo 
to tak Norburn pier, if ony ane 
kens, I warrant.’ 


The old man put out the lamp, 
and cautiously opening the door, 


went out into the darkness, The 
dying embers on the hearth gave 
out a dreary and forlorn light, 
Elsie could endure the suspense no 
longer, hurriedly throwing on her 
dress, she wakened her aunt, and 
they went down together to the 
pier. 

She crouched among the crowd. 
The wind blew her long hair about 
her face unregarded. Terrible to 
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the strongest man in the crowd 
was that silent suspense ; an agony, 
a fever of misery, to that poor int’ 
Above the roar of the wind, above 
the tumult of the waves, a refrain 
rang in her ears, ‘that I had said 
but one word.’ Never, never, 
never, can that one word be uttered 
now ; not till the great day when 
they shall stand side by side before 
the Judge, will she be able to ask 
him to forgive her. 

She did not faint or go into 
hysterics, as fine ladies would have 
done. She stood pale and tearless 
among the crowd; her uncle was 
by her side, and she slipped her 
cold hand into his. There the two 
watched without speaking or mov- 
ing ; the girl waiting her lover, the 
father his son. A _ lusty cheer 
greeted each boat as it ran into the 
harbour, but the,one for which they 
waited did not come. At length 
Elsie felt old Peter’s hand clutch 
hers convulsively, but he said no- 
thing. Another moment, and the 
unlucky boat and its ill-fated crew 
were being dashed among the waves 
and the rocks. 

She had seen fis face for a mo- 
ment as the light fell upon it. Pale 
and resolute, but full of anguish ; 
she could read its every line, as 
though he had been standing by 
her side. It was a terrible vision; 
so close to her, and yet separated 
for ever by the great gulf. Her 
head swam round. ‘ Let me goto 
him,’ she cried, in wild unconscious- 
ness, and then, staggering forward, 
fell stunned and helpless into the 
old man’s arms. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ALA BINA CARITATIS. 
Is there no pity sitting in the clouds ? 


A DEEP grief had fallen upon 
44 Peter’s cheerful dwelling. Little 
Elsie had been struck down, and 
was now lying in a state of feverish 
insensibility in her lonely little 
crib. His son, the brave, honest, 
simple-hearted giant, the pride of 
his old age, was dead, drowned in 
those treacherous waters which 
had already proved fatal to so many 
of his hardy race. The body, 


however, had been recovered, and 
this was a great source of comfort 
and consolation both to Peter and 
Janet. The devouring sea would 
not prevent them from paying 
their simple charities to the dead— 
their homely homage to death. 
The scarred features had been care- 
fully composed—the wet seaweed 
had been combed out of the yellow 
curls —the linen winding-sheet 
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which the mother had prepared for 
the husband had been appropriated 
to the son—the body had been laid 
decently in the plain coffin, with 
its simple ‘ P. S., aged 25,’ on the 
lid, and the coffin had een laid 
decently in the old churchyard 
among the windy bents on the 
shore, ‘ which twice a day with his 
embossed foam, the turbulent surge 
shall cover.’ All was over and 
finished, and Miles had ordered a 
plain slab to be laid above the dust 
of his simple-hearted friend ; but 
Elsie still remained in the same 
state of bewildered unconscious- 
ness. Old Janet hobbled about 
the cottage, old Peter sat over the 
hearth, gazing into the embers; 
but Elsie would not awake out of 
the strange and perilous sleep 
which had overtaken her. At 
length, weeks afterwards, Corry’s 
low voice penetrated the dulled 
ear, and sank into the sad, sore 
heart. The spirit roused itself, 
cast off the ghastly winding-sheet 
of seeming death in which it had 
- lain, and then the body quickly 
gained strength, and Elsie—very 
different from the radiant Elsie of 
yore—was able once more to at- 
tend te ihe aged couple, to whom 
she was now doubly dear. 

Old Peter was an office-bearer in 
the little Methodist conventicle 
built on the shore in front of the 
village ; and on the Sunday fol- 
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lowing the funeral, Miles met a 
party of fishers returning home, 
who informed him that the Rev. 
Mr. Sturemup had that morning 
preached a ‘gran’ discoorse’ on 


. poor Peter, and that the close of 


the sermon had been reserved for 
the evening service. 

‘Let us go,’ said Darcy, ‘and hear 
him. I want to see what this wild 
people of yours really believe in.’ 

‘Il am told he is a vehement 
bigot—-loud, long-winded, and in- 
tolerant. However, the evening 
is fine ; it will be a pleasant walk 
across the bay.’ 

The twilight was falling ere they 
passed through the deserted streets 
of the deserted -village; for the 
entire population had already 
crowded into the little chapel. 
Only as they passed Peter's cottage, 
they heard old Janet, as she sat 
solitarily by the fire, ‘ crooning’ 
over the words of some half-re- 
membered text or hymn. The 
light played upon the withered 
features of the old crone, and into 
the little crib where Elsie, pale and 
smooth as a marble figure, lay in 
her unquiet sleep. As they ap- 
proached the conventicle, they 
found that the service had com- 
menced, and the words of the 
grand sea-psalm, sung gruffly and 
rudely, but heartily, by every one 
present, greeted them as they en- 
tered. 


‘The floods, O Lord, have lifted up, they lifted up their voice ; 
The floods have lifted up their waves and made a mighty noise. 
But yet the Lord that is on high is more of might by far 

Than noise of many waters is, or great sea-billows are. 


The building was quite crowded, 
and Miles and Darcy had some 
difficulty in finding an unoccupied 
pew. ‘lhe preacher was a long, 
dark, bony man—middle-aged, ap- 
parently—the expression of his 
face harsh, and at times even re- 
pulsive, That he was a man of no 
inconsiderable ability was evident 
from the first sentence he uttered, 
and his opening prayer consisted of 
a very clever and elaborate account 
to the Almighty of the object and 
character of the scheme of salvation 
which He had invented, and with 
which therefore He might perhaps 
have been presumed to be tolerably 


familiar. Instead of those simple, 
touching, and beautiful confessions 
of sin, and dependence on _ the 
Divine Mercy, with which our ritual 
has made us familiar, he indulged 
in elaborate argument and rather 
boisterous declamation. Still, it 
was an able and impressive per- 
formance ; though undoubtedly, 
whatever it might be, it was not 
prayer. It was rather an ornate 
Confession of Faith immediately 
addressed to the Almighty ; with 
this effect, that it made, or seemed 
to make, the person to whom it 
was addressed, a witness to the 
truth of what it asserted. As such 
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it had no doubt a certain impressive 
solemnity, and prepared the hearer 
for the peculiar and powerful dis- 
course which succeeded,—a dis- 
course, like the creed it represented, 
gloomy and fanatical indeed, but 
rendered striking and picturesque 
by its scent of the sea.* 

Ye shall all likewise perish, was 
the brief, and characteristically 
misshapen, text from which it 
started. ‘Men,’ the preacher began, 
‘are born in sin. ‘They are rotten 
to the very core. They are not, 
indeed, devils—no, they are not 
devils as yet, he repeated, emphati- 
cally ; ‘but to the natural man 
good is as hateful as it is to the 
devils inhell, 

‘The Almighty,’ he continued, 
‘had it seemed good to him, might 
have left us to perish utterly. We 
could not compel Him to save us, 
He is the All-powerful. We are 
not necessary to His happiness. 
He is the Sikes. We had no 
claim upon his mercy—whatever 
He has done for us, has been done 
out of His own infinite benefi- 
cence,” 

‘No claim ? muttered Miles, un- 
easily. ‘Was He not their maker? 
He who had implanted these capa- 
cities for sinning, permitted these 
possibilities of evil! Have they 
not the claim which the weak have 
upon the strong? Not necessary 
to His happiness? Has the Divine 
Purity, then, no satisfaction in the 
diminution of pollution? 

‘Hush ! said Darcy ; ‘let us see 
how he gets them out of the 
scrape.” 

‘But, my brethren, He did not 
leave all to perish. He chose to 
save some from the wrath which 
is to come. Not, however, for any 
pene or virtue of their own, 

ut out of his own free choice, are 
the elect redeemed. And who are 
the elect? Nay, my brethren, let 
us not inquire too urgently. We 
cannot tell who they are—we can- 
not penetrate His decrees—we can- 
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not explore the depths of His sove- 
reign and almighty will. This 
only do we know, that these are 
they which have come out of 
great tribulation. Be patient, there- 
fore, my suffering and sorrowful 
brethren! Be patient and endure 
to the end, until the old heaven 
and the old earth have passed away, 
and ye behold that new heaven 
and that new earth, where,’ he 
added, as he gazed down on old 
Peter and the vacant pew, ‘ where 
there is no more sea,’ 

He paused a moment as if to 
realize the vision he had summoned 
up. For a moment it seemed to 
cast a certain grave beauty around 
the harsh features—for a moment 
only. When he resumed, the lips 
were hard and stern as ever. 

‘Of those who are left to perish 
what shall we say? ‘They are 
abandoned to destruction by an 
infinitely wise and holy God,—is 
not that sufficient for us who be- 
lieve in Him? And yet we need 
not doubt that they justify their 
damnation. They break the tables 
of the law, the commandments of 
Sinai; they are murderers, adul- 
terers, fornicators. On the Sabbath- 
day, on the day when the Maker 
himself rested from his labour, 
they eat and drink, and make merry. 
O stiff-necked generation! who 
shall deliver you from the wrath to 
come? Know you not that this 
is a holy and divinely consecrated 
season? When on this day I be- 
hold the sailor or the husbandman 
walking heedlessly along the shore 
of the ocean which encompasses 
us even now, I hear from out of 
heaven the menace of an angel- 
voice. “Know you not,” it asks, 
“that you are walking on the shore 
of the boundless ocean of Hell! 
Do you not see its molten waves 
of devouring fire? Do you not feel 
the scorching blast that fans the 
smoke which rises from its dread- 
ful waters? Are you not blinded 
by the glare which reddens the 


* The sketch in the text is a by no means exaggerated report of a ‘revivalist’ 
discourse preached by an itinerary ‘revivalist’ which the author had once the fortune 


to hear. 


Some of its darker features—the minute narrative, for instance, of the 


profligate life from which the preacher bad been rescued—have been purposely 


omitted, as ‘unfit for publication.’ 
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adamantine heaven? Hear you 
not the trumpet of the destroying- 
angel, the shrieks of the damned, 
the anathemas of devils? Aye, 
there they writhe in torture. The 
souls of strong men are torn 
asunder in their agony; their 
sisters and their wives clasp im- 
ploring hands, and ask God to save 
their tender limbs from the fire 
which burns and yet consumes not. 
Aye, God save them! But even the 
Lord of Hosts cannot do it, Even 
the Omnipotent cannot rescue 
them from the lake. His hands 
are powerless. Justice, which sits 
above the Throne of God, has set 
fast its decrees. The worm dies 
not: the fire is not quenched. We 
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are lost—lost— ost. Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but Hell 
shall endure for ever.’ 

Overcome by excitement, his 


-black hair lashed back from his 


pallid brow, the sweat .falling in 
great drops from his face upon the 
Bible, his voice quivering with 
emotion, he paused a moment as 
he closed the volume, and then 
opening the little hymn-book that 
lay below it, said in a low and 
exhausted voice, ‘Let us praise 
God for his infinite goodness, by 
singing together the Sixty-second 
Scriptural Paraphrase, beginning 
at the seventh verse.’ And then 
the rough voices took up the 
hymn. 


Reserved are sinners for the hour when to the gulf below, 

Arm’d with the hand of sovereign power, the Judge consigns his foe. 
Though now, ye Just, the time appears protracted, dark, unknown, 
An hour, a day, a thousand years to heaven’s great Lord are one. 


‘A verra comfortable discoorse, 
said Widow Bodie, an old lady in 
a red cloak and white mutch, as 
she accompanied Widow Buchan 
to the door of her cottage. 

‘That exhibition is immoral, 
said Darcy, as they left. ‘I have 


felt Rachel’s unholy fascination. 


I felt it again to-night. The man 
is possessed by ademon. But he 
is a great actor, added the poli- 
tician, ‘and worth gaining.’ 

The shadows of the autumn 

twilight lay upon the bay as they 
strolled home across the sands. 
How grand and peaceful the sea 
was that night! The ripple broke 
noiselessly upon the beach at their 
feet; but away out yonder in the 
gloom, they heard the voice of the 
great Deep,—‘ Deep calling unto 
deep.’ 
_‘No, said Miles, ‘such convic- 
tions as that man enforced to-night 
would make life intolerable, were 
they credible. But noone believes 
m the eternity of his own misery. 
Hope is the heaven-touched in- 
stinct which tells him that out of 
this .evil must issue an ultimate 
good. It is the finger which points 
to the hidden blessedness. What 
heart could utter the Vale, vale, in 
eternum vale! without breaking ? 
Ht misery be eternal, then hope is 
a lie. 


Overhead spread the infinite 


spaces sown with illimitable sys- 
tems, Can it be that behind the 
starry silence rises an angry Olym- 
pus? Do Odin and his fierce war- 
riors still quaff the bowl sweetened 
with the bitter tears of mortal men ? 
Thank God that it is not so. As 


or all the gods of the heathen, they 
y 


are but idols: i is the-Lord who 
made the heavens. Odin and the 
Olympians have been abolished. 
The goats may climb and crop 
The soft grass on Ida’s top, 
Now Pan is dead. 


We are no more the victims of 
vindictive malice or of aimless ca- 
price; but the worlds lie in the 
hollow of His hand, and in His en- 
casing spirit we live and move and 
have our being. 

Homer is not to be blamed for 
the unseemly tumults which con- 
vulsed Olympus, seeing that the 
Thunderer himself had to strain 
every nerve to prevent the wrath 
of Achilles from thwarting the Su- 
preme design— 


Lest, frantic for his loss, he even pass 
The bounds of fate, and desolate the town. 


But it is difficult to extenuate the 
British Christians who endow the 
Lord of Hosts with the frailties of 
mortal combatants, and attribute 
to the Almighty in his government 
of the universe the policy of a 
parish beadle. 
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CHAPTER V. 
DUPLEX AMATHUSIA. 


That is said 


Austerely, like a youthful prophetess, 

Who knits her brows across her pretty eyes, 

To keep them back from following the grey flight 
Of doves between the temple columns. 


' OX lady,’ says Heine, ‘did not 

shed a single tear—in that lies 
the whole catastrophe.’ Bitterly 
true. 

What avails it to go on writing ? 
The races of men make haste to 
destruction, and will not be stayed. 
No warning of mortal wisdom is 
heeded : the menace upon the angry 
heaven is scorned. Men are hard, 
obstinate, exacting ; women fickle, 
capricious, perverse: so they were 
when paper was made of the Nile 
reeds among which the daughter of 
Pharaoh found the deliverer of 
Israel ; so they continue to be when 
it is made of the dirtyrags collected 
by his despised posterity. Perver- 
sity is in the blood, and no amount 
of schooling can eradicate the taint. 
We see every day the life-long woe 
that an idle word may breed: the 
sharp undying sting that a momen- 


tary miscarriage inflicts ; the heavy 
retribution that silly pique or light 


caprice exacts. But the warning 
is disregarded ; and even when the 
tragedy is enacted before our own 
eyes, and on our own little stage— 
even when we note how the swift 
and fleeting alienation of the lovers 
has been frozen by the hard hand 
of death into a form of enduring 
_ does not make us pause, 

e would not repent though one 
rose from the dead. 

Alice sat on the terrace at Hawk- 
stone which overhung the sea. It 
was the afternoon, and the drowsy 
hum of the bees among the fox- 
glove mingled with the languid 
beat of the fisher’s oars on the mo- 
tionless water. Alice in her breezy 
summer muslin looked delightfully 
cool and sylph-like, and Darcy 
seemed to think so as he seated 
himself by her side. 

‘That wide-awake of yours has 
caught acharming curve—the white 
feather is exceedingly becoming.’ 

‘I am sorry I cannot say the 
same of yours, retorted the little 


lady. ‘ How is it that you men 
can't dress yourselves now ! 

* Because it bores us, I suppose,’ 
he replied, languidly. ‘We haven't 
time for the milliner.’ 

‘And we have, while you waste 
yours on frivolities. Well, I con- 
fess I did look at myself for an 
hour or two in the glass this morn- 
ing.’ 

* You could not have been better 
occupied.’ 

‘Thank you; I think not. The 
white feather,’ she replied, taking 
it off and looking at it, ‘is worth 
thetime. It reminds me of Marie’s, 
in the opera. Piquant and soldier- 
like, is it not? 

Darcy did not reply. He was 
looking at the light-frilled curls— 
the Devil's frills, I think they have 
been irreverently termed—through 
which, now that they were released, 
the breeze and the sunbeams wan- 
dered distractingly. 

‘Where did you get that thing 
you wear? she continued, with 
mock gravity. ‘Its curves, as you 
call them, are fearful and wonder- 
ful. Do you sit upon it? 

‘That must be it, I fancy,’ he 
said, absently ; ‘ Miss Evelyn—will 
you favour me with your opinion 
on a case I am considering ! 

*T have no opinions—only one or 
two fancies which I like to keep to 
myself. Besides, I thought you 
were paid for it.’ . 

‘I will send you my fee—if the 
opinion is not against me.’ 

‘No, no; you must take it whe- 
ther you like it or not. I hope it 
is a very intricate point; 1 wont 
say anything unless it is.’ : 

‘Well—it’s just this. A friend 
of mine has done a very fdolish 
thing—he has lost his heart. And 
- comes and asks me what he is to 

of 

A slight blush flitted across 
Alice’s transparent cheek as he 
began ; but before he had finished 
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the red lip curled rather disdain- 
fully, and the eyes sparkled with 
malice, 

‘He must be rather a—a—spoon 
—is not that the word?—this 
friend of yours. Being so, I think 
he had much better hold his tongue. 
That's my opinion,’ 

‘But you see he has made up his 
mind.’ 

‘Of course he has done that, and 
then he comes to ask what to do.’ 

‘He has made up his mind to 
tell her—if there be any hope of 
winning. But they are very good 
friends just now, and he would 
not like to do anything to hurt 
her. He thinks that she likes him 
well enough, but he doesn’t fancy 
that any young lady now-a-days 
would choose love and poverty— 
and that sort of thing, you know.’ 

‘Oh, yes; I know perfectly well. 
He must be an lee judge of 
women, and let him be satisfied 
that in this case at least he is right. 
Love and that sort of thing, you 
know,’ she went on in a mocking 
tone, ‘is quite an old-fashioned 
complaint, and nobody takes it 
now-a-days. He had much better 
beprudent—a virtue, indeed, that he 
don’t neglect, seemingly. Tell him 
so, please. Tell him that no woman 
marries for love—that unless he has 
ever so many thousands a year it 
would be absurd to suppose that 
any woman could love him. We are 
excellent judges of what suits us 
best, and none of us care fora man 
who lives in a garret. We must 
have our carriage, and our house in 
the Square, and our account with 
Howell, which would probably be 
three times as much as he is worth. 
Without these none of us can fancy 
being happy—of course not. Tell 

im so, please, from me.’ 

The little lady spoke with deci- 
sion—somewhat scornfully too; 
and Darcy did not like the mock- 
ing curl of the red lip,—not quite 
so red as usual itrwas now, perhaps. 
He looked at her doubtfully for a 
moment, and some words trembled 
on his tongue—but he said no- 
thing. 

And then the little lady looked 
at her watch. ‘ Dear me! how late 
it is, she exclaimed ; and making 
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him a little scornful curtsey, she 
walked away, leaving him seated. 

Darcy sat there rather disconso- 
lately. She had seen through his 
sorry artifice, he thought, and had 
rejected him not only without 
kindness, but with scorn. Well, 
perhaps he deserved it; and he 
continued to brood rather gloomily 
over the situation. His reveries 
were at length interrupted : 

‘Darcy, where is Corry? Have 
you seen Corry? Where can Corry 
be? and little Effie ran up to him 
in breathless haste, and seated her- 
self by his side. 

‘No, my princess. May I help 
your ladyship to look for her? 

‘Oh, I don’t mind. I am too 
tired. I must rest. Tartar has 
run away from me—I think he saw 
a rabbit—and he has gone into a 
hole. Do you think he will get 
out ? 

‘He will prefer to stay with the 
rabbits, I suspect.’ 

‘Then Corry will be so sorry. 
But where can she have gone? 

‘Ask Miles ; perhaps he knows.’ 

‘Oh, I can’t find Miles either. 


Miles has not been attentive to me,’ 
she added, in an injured and — 


tone ; 
him.’ 

‘Then your ladyship will make 
Darcy her knight, will you not? 

‘I am afraid I can’t do that,’ she 
replied, hesitatingly. ‘That would 
not be right. You know,’ she 
continued, confidentially, ‘that I: 
am Miles’s little wife.’ 

‘And you wont take me then? 
It’s very unkind of you.’ 

‘I like you very much, Darcy, 
indeed I do, said the child, clam- 
bering up on the seat, and putting 
her armg caressingly round his 
neck. ‘ Do you think I might take 
both of you? Tl ask Miles.’ 

‘Hullo!’ cried Miles, who, with 
Corry leaning on his arm, had 
oes unperceived by them; 
* what are you about, Effie? Kissing 
Darcy, I do declare,’ he cried, with 
affected horror. 

‘No, [ was not,’ she said, pout- 
ingly ; ‘no, I was not kissing him, 
and it’s very naughty of you to 
say so.’ 

And then she retreated with 


‘I am not pleased ’ wit 
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great dignity, and put herself under 
Corry’s protection. 

‘Oh no, she had just rejected me, 
said Darcy, ‘and in favour of you. 
Let me congratulate you.’ 

But little Effie would make no 
reply to the accusation ; but, ne 
hold of Corry’s hand, she affecte 
not to have heard, and entered into 
a confidential communication about 
Tartar, who just then made his 
appearance covered with mud. 

e lay down before them, pantin 
as if he would burst his sides, wn | 
wagging his tail faintly. 

‘Tartar, said Effie, solemnly, 
‘where have you been, sir? How 
could you ; 

But Tartar looked up impudently 
and confidentially into her face, 
and allowed his red tongue to hang 
out of his black muzzle with pro- 
voking composure. 

And then they went in to dinner. 
I am afraid that Alice was a 
thorough flirt, She was never 


more lively than during the even- 
ing; and when old Sir Maurice 
asked her for a Norland ballad— 
he would always have one before 
going to bed—she sang the most 
coquettish of songs with the most 
provoking tenderness. 


O dinna ask me gin I love thee, 
Troth I daurna tell, 

Dinna ask me gin I love ye, 
Ask it o’ yoursel’. 

O dinna look sae sair at me, 
For well ye ken me true; 

O, gin ye look sae sair at me, 
I daurna look at you. 


And thereupon she cast at Darcy 
a look of saucy and laughing defi- 
ance that fairly belied the words, 
I wonder if the little tormentor 
had a soft place anywhere about 
her heart? I fear not. Darcy at 
least looked very glum upon it, and 
(while Corry still fluttered round 
Miles like a butterfly) moodily 
retreated to his pipe. 


Cl 


CHAPTER VI. 
VAE VICTIs! 


So evil wounded was the knight, 
That he behoved to dee. 


’ N ISS EVELYN,’ said Darcy, 

firmly, when he found him- 
self alone with her in the con- 
servatory next morning, ‘I cannot 
bear this any longer. Pardon me, 
but I must speak frankly with you 
for five minutes,’ 

‘What do you want? she replied, 
petulantly. ‘You are getting quite 
annoying. I wish you would leave 
me alone. Corry wants her gera- 
niums watered.’ 

‘Please listen to me for one 
moment. You cannot have mis- 
understood what I said yesterday, 
however clumsily I put it. And 
now let me say it as plainly as I 
should at first: Miss Evelyn, I 
love you—love you with my whole 
heart, with a love as deep and con- 
stant, 1 believe, as man ever felt 
for woman.’ 

She sat down. For a moment 
she turned very pale; for a mo- 
ment, I believe, she felt inclined 
to obey the honest impulse of her 
heart, but the old spirit of per- 


verseness returned, and she would 
not own the ‘ weakness,’ as she 
called it to herself. 

‘I like you very well, Mr. Lang- 
ton, she replied, lightly; ‘but 
you are not nearly so amusing as 
you used to be. You get more 
tiresome every day. Do, please, 
change this foolish talk ; we shall 
get on much better if you do.’ 

‘Weshall not get on at all, Iam 
not any longer able to bear this, 
he went on with unwonted passion; 
‘I thought I could yesterday—I 
find I am mistaken. I say once 
more that I love you—that I would 
have you to be my wife. Tell me 
if you will be so. I must have an 
answer, yea or nay.’ 

Somewhat rough wooing, I fancy, 
and so Alice thought, The defiant 
spirit kindled up in her, more 
especially as she felt, or seemed to 
feel, that she was yielding. It 
became a matter of honour with 
her not to give way. She was 
piqued into obstinacy. 
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‘Upon my word, Mr. Langton 
you are somewhat peremptory. I 
am not used to be spoken to thus. 
Really, it seems to me that you are 
becoming very disagreeable.’ 

Darcy looked at her grimly in 
silence for a moment. 

‘Am I, then, to understand that 
you do not care for me—that you 
will not consent? Do not throw 
away the heart that is offered to 
you, he said, almost bitterly. 
‘Such love is perhaps worth even 
your acceptance.’ 

The bitterness grated upon her 
ear. All the perverseness in the 
little woman’s nature was tho- 
roughly roused. 

‘Don’t suppose,’ she exclaimed, 
scornfully, ‘that I am not duly 
sensible of the honour you design. 
The sense of my unworthiness 
must excuse me to you. Make no 
sacrifice, sir, on my account, I 
beseech you.’ 

The tone in which the words were 
spoken stung him to the quick. 

‘Thank you, Miss Evelyn, you 
have undeceived me,’ was all he 
said; and turning quickly on his 
heel, he left her. 

Alice lay back in her seat and 
covered her face with her hands, 
She was glowing all over with ex- 
citement. What perverse demon 
had taken possession of her soul, 
and made her thus reject the man 
she loved? For be it spoken 
frankly here,—I hate all deception 
and mystery,—even while the sharp 
bitter words were falling from her 
lips, her heart thrilled with tender- 
ness. 

Are we our own masters, [ 
wonder? If we are, why are we so 
often prevented by aimless pique 
or objectless obstinacy from doing 
that to which our whole soul 
prompts us? When the very bless- 
ing for which we have prayed is 
granted, why do we turn from it 
wid affect to wish that it had not 
been granted? A jest, an idle word, 
has changed the destiny of an em- 
pire, It was a taunt from Cassius 
that sent Cesar to the capitol. 
And it happens also in the lives of 
most men and women that a 
momentary impatience, a passing 
pique, an unaccountable perversity, 
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renders the whole after-life barren, 
fruitless, and unblessed. Our free 
will and our free reason are no 
better than philosophic watch- 
words ; for constantly in the course 
of life we find that we have been 
the involuntary slaves of motives 
that cannot be sifted, that will not 
bear analysis. <A trifle that cun- 
ning fate leaves in the way turns 
us aside from the engrossing desire 
of our hearts. A trifle at the time 
—but oh! how tragic the trifle, 
when threescore years of vain re- 
pentance have failed to redress the 
sorrow that has drained the springs 
of hope and spoiled one life at 
least. 

Life must be taken upon the 
terms it is offered to us ; but there 
are times when one does feel in- 
clined to throw up the bargain. It is 
sometimes such a weariness. When 
ambition and love withdraw their 
urgent motives, when the fervid 
pulse beating high with excitement 
and hope abruptly stops, or creeps 
on so feebly that its dull and lan- 
guid life grows more intolerable 
than the sharpest pain, we are often 
tempted to wish that it might cease 
altogether. ‘O that I had the 
wings of a dove, that I might flee 
away and be at rest.’ Beyond the 
dawn-struck summits of the 
snowy hills, in the silent places 
of the heavens traversed only ‘by 
morn and even and the angels of 
God, peace is to be found, per- 
chance. Gud knows! But here 
at least we can only chase the 
phantom of a hope, and happy are 
they on whom the phantom does 
not cease to beckon. But few of 
us are permitted to keep even the 
illusion. Ambition becomes power- 
less, and love is wrecked. When 
we have received our sentence, 
when our most passionate prayers 
have been heard unheeded, when 
the wonderful eyes into which we 
have piteously gazed will not 
answer our appeal, when the sweet 
lips have told us with cruel calm- 
ness that there is no hope for us 
any more, how the charm is taken 
out of work, how bleak life be- 
comes from henceforth. Cynics 
tell us that such sorrows do not 
kill, that the sharpest pain loses 
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its edge and ceases even to hurt. 
Ttis false. Such miseryis immortal. 
We may plod on; the mild happi- 
ness and the common joys of middle 
life may make us content; but a 
light has passed out of our lives 
that can never be restored, the 
mainspring has snapped, we are 
never again quite what we were 
before. Had our prayer been 
granted, would it have been other- 
wise ? 

And no pain stings like unre- 
quited love. The separation of 
death is easier to bear. Innocent 
is dead. The white and stainless 
lily could not outlive its spring. 
And so the pale cheek gradually 
lost its faint, delicate, zephyr-like 
bloom, and the soft eyes their 
earthly light, and a shadow fell 
upon the white brow that, had it 
not been for the deep love in both 
your hearts, would have made her 
almost strange to you, even while 
she stayed beside you. But she 
died in your arms ; your name was 
the last upon her lips; and the 
strong instinct of immortal love 
binds you deathlessly together. 
When Christ who is our life shall 


appear, then shall she also appear 
with him in glory; and in that 


great city, the Holy Jerusalem, 
descending out of Seu from 
God, the vows that were cut short 
will be renewed. But Mabel still 
lives. All the wealth of your heart 
has been laid at her feet; all the 
memories of her sweet girlhood 
have been invoked ; piteously you 
prayed her to have mercy—in vain. 


Thalatta ! Thalatta ! 


[May, 


She turned her head aside; she 
told you haughtily or kindly 
(upon my soul, I forget the tone 
—but what does it matter?) that 
pene love stirred no echo in her 
neart, and—she married your rival, 
Upon him her eyes shed a light 
that never fell upon you—though 
you dreamed it, fool that you were, 
Yes, death’s sting is not the sharp- 
est. To knowthat you arean alien 
from the heart which you have 
made your home, that its house- 
hold gods can never be yours, is 
more bitter than a dishonoured 
name or a bankrupt ambition. 

Eheu! Eheu! We have all, boys 
and men, [ suppose, felt this pang. 
Well, it is hard to bear. However 
resolutely we may try to put them 
away from us, ‘the touch of a 
vanished hand, the sound of a 
voice that is still? come across us 
at times and sting us with sharp 
pain. But though we cannot quite 
forget, we will bear our burden 
humbly and patiently, with the 
manliness which makes us true to 
our own manhood, with the kindli- 
ness which can yet regard with 
honest, generous tenderness one 
who has spoken words which it 
was hard for us to hear, but harder 
for her to speak. 

‘I have made one cast for hap- 
piness,’ said Darcy; ‘now I will 
go in for ambition—a wealthy wife 
and the woolsack.’ 

As for Alice, she went on with 
tearless eyes watering the gera- 
niums, but she saw the fiowers no 
longer. 


CHAPTER VII. 
HYMEN, 0 HYMENZE ! 
My royal head when weary 
In my Queen’s arms softly lies; 
And my endless broad dominion 
In her deep and gentle eyes. 


HIS is the shortest but the most 

emphatic (I wish the printer 
would put the whole of it in italics 
or Roman capitals) chapter of my 
book. It is composed exclusively 
of materials borrowed from the 
Ashton Tomahawk of the 25th 
December, 18—. 


At the chapel of Saint Ursula, 
Norburn, by the Very Rev, the Dean 
of Ashton, Cordelia, only child of 
Sir Maurice Menteith, Bart. of 
Hawkstone, to Miles Warrender, 
Esquire, of Carlyon, M.P. for the 
Ashton burghs. 
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Ts untimely death of the Prince 
Consort and the (we will not 
.say untimely) liveliness of Lord 
Palmerston have induced an un- 
precedented state of things in Par- 
iament. For once we have passed 
our Lent in peace, and without a 
Ministerial crisis. The Education 
debate has ended in a compromise, 
in which matter has successfully 
vanquished mind, and the Budget 
has only produced a scene of 
mutual recrimination and abuse 
enacted by Mr. Disraeli and Mr. 
Gladstone without a division of 
any party importance. We are 
governed by men who still go by 
the name of Liberal, but who from 
their age and their perfect ac- 
quaintance with the mode of 
transacting business as it is, or 
rather as it was, must be Con- 
servative. The oldest in point of 
ears is perhaps the freshest ; but 
e has also the longest experience 
of office, and his ideas are therefore 
most of all tainted with old modes 
ofthought. It is impossible to ex- 
pect from these men much reform 
or improvement, still less have we 
any right to ask them for inno- 
vation or experiment. On the other 
hand, we have a set of younger 
men calling themselves Conserva- 
tive, who, having little official ex- 
perience, are not bound by official 
traditions, and being only obliged 
to vote for their party on great 
questions, may obtain their in- 
formation where they like and use 
it how they like. As long as they 
do not vote for ballot or abolition 
of church-rates, they may advocate 
extreme democracy in colonies, or 
x ld queer doctrines on blockades. 
They may denounce or support 
competitive examinations, or take 
up any crotchet they choose, to 
wile away the many years in which, 
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for the sake of the honour of 
serving under Mr. Disraeli, they 
are obliged to pine away in 
opposition. 

Mr. Arthur Mills and Mr. Adder- 
ley are two good specimens of this 
important class. The one repre- 
sents the conservatives of Taunton, 
and the other the upper landholders 
of Staffordshire. We can conceive 
no set of men who would be more 
alarmed with the colonial senti- 
ments of these two legislators than 
the small Tories of distant districts. 
We have no doubt, if they had been 
long in office, they would cease to 
think for themselves, and blindly 
following the teachings of the per- 


- manent officials, boldly bring out 


the ideas they found intheir pigeon- 
holes as incontrovertible, to the 
great joy of their partisans, both 
in and out of the House, But as 
it is, their views on colonial affairs 
are decidedly liberal and progres- 
sive. 

Last year, Mr. Mills moved for a 
Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Colonial Military 
Expenditure. The motion was 
opposed by Government; but 
ultimately, in consequence of the 
apparent feeling in the House, 
Lord Palmerston agreed to it, 
The evidence and Report have 
now been printed, and contain 
information upon every point in 
this most vital and important ques- 
tion. 

The Report begins with a classi- 
fication of all our dependencies, 
dividing them into only two cate- 
gories, which, for brevity, may be 
called colonies or garrisons, This 
division appears to us to be incom- 
plete even for an investigation 
wholly military ; but for an inquiry 
which embraced not only military, 
but also financial and political con- 
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siderations, it is manifestly useless, 
The colonies of North America, 
South Africa, and Australia cannot 
be placed in the same category as 
those of the West Indies and the 
Mauritius; and the incompletely 
developed settlements of Vancou- 
ver’s Island and New Zealand ought 
properly to be considered a class 
apart. With respect to Ceylon, 
the most economical arrangement 
would appear to be to place it 
under the Government of Madras 
and have it administered and 
governed from that Presidency. 
The reasons of European politics 
which induce us to hold Gibraltar 
and Malta are very different from 
those moral reasons which make 
us persevere in sending governors 
to the West Coast of Africa. The 
tie which binds us to our West 
Indian Islands is evidently diffe- 
rent from that which causes us to 
continue our expenditure in the 
Chinese seas. 

Again, the Report appears to us 
to be singularly deficient in definite 
conclusions or definite advice to 
Government. Indeed, in some para- 
graphs we think advice the very 
contrary to good is given ; and it 
is therefore in the evidence that 
we must seek for such matter as 
may be useful to us in our consi- 
deration of the main question. 

Progressive measures of so large 
a nature as entire colonial emanci- 
pation are naturally slow in being 
carried, And as in this case we 
have not only to persuade our- 
selves, but the colonial public also, 
it cannot be expected that with 
the present Government, or, indeed, 
at the present time, much will be 
done. But whenever circumstances 
arise which render action inevitable, 
we believe the series of papers the 
names of which are at the head of 
this paper, will be held to exhaust 
the arguments which can be used 
for and against the views held by 
the authors of them. 

Her Majesty’s Ministers no doubt 
feel that they have enough to do 
to deal with facts and events as 
they come before them, without 
pledging themselves to any course 
which may lay them open to the 
accusation of indifference to the 
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Crown and State they are serving. 
But if it were not so, we should be 
inclined to regret the evident dis- 
inclination for any open discus- 
sion of the matter displayed by 
them all in the debate which took 
place on the 14th of March this 
year on Mr. Mills’s resolution, 
which, with Mr. Baxter’s amend- 
ment, now stands thus :— 


That this House (while fully recognis- 
ing the claims of all portions of the 
British Empire to Imperial aid in their 
protection against perils arising from the 
consequences of Imperial policy) is of 
opinion that colonies exercising the right 
of self-government ought to undertake 
the main responsibility of providing for 
their own internal order and security, 
and should assist in their own external 
defence. 


The Government, in accepting 
this resolution, which, indeed, was 
a very mild exposition of the views 
of Mr. Adderley, guarded then- 
selves against being supposed to 
yield one atom of their own views 
on the matter. Mr. Fortescue dis- 
tinctly stated, that by the words, 
‘internal order and security,’ the 
Government did not mean that the 
Imperial troops were not to be 
called in to assist the colonists 
against natives or neighbouring 
tribes. Thus, while Mr. Mills 
asked the assent of Parliament to 
a resolution implying some change 
of system, the Government ac- 
cepted that resolution with the 
announcement that no change, or 
very little change, was intended. 
We do not blame the Government 
for this. They naturally did not 
wish to run the risk of a decision 
in Parliament adverse to them- 
selves, and so accepted Mr. Mills’s 
resolution as a mere string of words 
without any meaning whatever. 
It is not part of the duty of Go- 
vernment to pledge themselves to 
abstract propositions, because, 
having pledged themselves, they 
would be bound to attempt at least 
to put their theory in practice. In 
the present case, for instance, we 
can conceive nothing more absurd 
than for a set of men who a few 
months ago planned and executed 
the winter expedition to North 
America, deliberately setting to 
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work to decline the responsibility 
of the Crown in the matter of 
colonial defence. 

Thus, then, the case stands at 

: : 
present. Everybody has given 
their opinion, and nothing is to be 
done. 

It is not our intention to occupy 
the patience of our reader by a 
lengthened disquisition on the use 
of colonies, 

There are persons who look upon 
our Colonial Empire as a source of 
geographical pride. To these there 
has been no change in colonial 
contemplation since the days of 
the elder Pitt. There are others 
who look forward to the days when 
amore paternal Toryism may be in 
the ascendant ; and when statesmen 
made wise by the philosophy of 
Alison, may organize and convey 
our surplus population to the sur- 
plus acres of our distant posses- 
sions. But apart from these visions, 
we may remind our readers that the 
great and principal difference be- 
tween our past and present policy 
towards our dependencies, is to be 
found in our ceasing to interfere in 
their external trade, and in our 
ceasing to send out our convicts to 
their shores. 

When we interfered with their 
external trade we did so for our 
own profit. 

When we sent out our convicts, 
we did so, it is true, to their profit, 
but for our own convenience. 

These things are done no longer. 

The liberal constitutions which 
have been granted may be deemed 
by some to be another element in 
the consideration of the matter, 
but we believe that these constitu- 
tions are virtually much the same 
as the old ones—namely, about as 
liberal as the colonists wished for 
or were likely to appreciate. 

Mr. Arthur Mills, in the intro- 
duction to his work on colonial 
constitutions, places the advan- 
tages of dependencies under the 
81x following heads :-— 

ist. The tribute contributed to 
the parent State in time of peace. 

2nd. The military force contri- 
buted for the defence of the parent 
State in time of war. 

3rd. The wealth contributed to 
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the parent State from the territorial 
and mineral resources of depen- 
dencies. 

4th. The markets for the manu- 
factures of the parent State pro- 
vided by dependencies, and the 
profits of an exclusive commerce 
with them. 

5th. The maritime strength con- 
ferred on the parent State by an 
exclusive carrying trade to depen- 
dencies as affording a nursery for 
seamen. 

6th. The relief to the parent 
State afforded by the removal of a 
redundant or delinquent population 
by emigration or transportation. 

It is quite clear that we now 
enjoy none of these supposed ad- 
vantages. We once enjoyed some 
of them, which we have now finally 
given up. The duties of the colony 
to the parent State are thereby 


_ changed ; and to ascertain in what 


degree we can re-assign these duties, 
has been the object of the inquiries 
set on foot by Mr. Adderley and 
Mr. Mills. 

Some people seem to fancy that 
in granting liberty and indepen- 
dence to the colonies, we have 
granted them counterparts of our 
own constitution. But there can 
be no greater error. The three 
estates which exist with us, do not 
exist in the colonies, and, according 
to Adam Smith, never did exist in 
the old colonies. It is probable, 
then, that unless some force, moral 
or other, can be brought to bear 
from home, the actions of Govern- 
ment will be controlled by an un- 
reasoning democracy ; and that the 
degree of interference possible or 
practicable from home, may again 
be brought in doubt at some future 
day. At present, according to Mr. 
Merivale, the only links which re- 
main of the old chains of subjec- 
tion are— 

1st. The legal omnipotence of 
Parliament. 

2nd. The power of the Crown to 
allow and disallow laws made by 
colonial legislatures. 

3rd. Military protection. 

4th. The administrative autho- 
rity vested in the Governor, who is 
appointed by the Crown. 

Having thus shown what our 
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colonies are to us, we are able to 
examine the Report of the Military 
Committee last year. 

The Report proceeds to state 
the expenditure on the different 
colonies, the total of which amounts 
to upwards of three millions; 
while on the other side, the small 
sum of £369,224 is contributed by 
colonies, of which only the sum of 
£793 5 finds its way into the War 
Office books. 

Considering the amount of pro- 
perty in the colonies, we think this 
statement is one of the most start- 
ling ever put before the public. 

We are then informed that from 
more recent returns it appears that 
10,000 volunteers have been em- 
bodied in British North America, 
a nearly equal number of volun- 
teers in the Australian colonies, 
1500 in New Zealand, 1200 at the 
Cape of Good Hope. Such are the 
most important facts selected for 
notice by the committee. 

We now come to the suggestions. 
In paragraph 11 we find, to our 
astonishment, the following con- 
clusion— 


That it is inexpedient that the propor- 
tion of cost of Colonial defence to be borne 
by the Imperial and Colonial Governments 
respectively should be the subject of nego- 
tiations with the various dependencies ; 
but that evidence has been given tending 
to show that the mode of proceeding 
adopted by Lord Grey in 1851, in an- 
nouncing to the Australian colonies the 
terms on which alone Imperial troops 
could be sent there, may be gradually ap- 
plied to other dependencies. 


The remaining suggestions refer 
principally to particular colonies 
or groups of colonies, with the ex- 
ception of the last, which wisely 
states ‘ that the tendency of modern 
warfare is to strike blows at the 
heart of a hostile power ; and that 
it is therefore desirable to concen- 
trate the troops required for the 
defence of the United Kingdom as 
much as possible, and to trust 
mainly to naval supremacy for se- 
curing against foreign aggression 
the distant dependencies of the 
Empire.’ 

The first of these cited sugges- 
tions appears to us to have been 
drawn up by a committee of old 
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permanent under-secretaries for the 
colonies, 

What are the Secretary of State 
and his Under-Secretary for, if it 
be not to negotiate with the autho- 
rities of such colonies as have ar- 
rived at years of discretion ? 

Ministers from the colonies arrive 
here on financial jobs, to float loans 
or bonds. They are well received 
in the City. They are known to 
our commercial magnates, but in 
Downing-street a negotiation is de- 
precated by Parliament, and all they 
can expect is an ukase informing 
them that their conditions are 
ready for them, and they may take 
them or leave them. 

The second of these suggestions 
is also of importance, because as 
far as Canada is concerned it must 
be violated. We must refuse to 
undertake the defence of Montreal, 
Kingston, and Niagara, if we accept 
the terms of this deliberate advice. 
We are also rather at a loss to 
know the meaning of ‘ the tendency 
of modern warfare to strike blows 
at the heart of a hostile power? 
We presume belligerents in all 
warfare would be glad to do so. 
With the exception of London, 
however, to which capital the com- 
mittee perhaps meant to allude, we 
know no heart which would be easy 
to strike at, even in modern war- 
fare. 

In perusing the list of witnesses 
examined before the Committee, 
the first thing which strikes us is 
the absence of any person of note 
from the North American posses- 
sions. 

We have Mr. Elliott, who was in 
Canada years ago; we have clerks 
from the War Office, governors of 
West Indian possessions, gentlemen 
from New Zealand and Australia; 
but no leading citizens of our North 
American dependencies. We do 
not know the reason of this omis- 
sion. Perhaps it was, that the 
Duke of Newcastle having recently 
been in Canada, was deemed capable 
of supplying all information on the 
subject. 


Mr. Godley’s evidence, and the 
paper written by him in the-Ap- 
pendix, furnishes the most com- 
plete statement of the views of the 
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colonial reformers. Mr. Godley 
himself is, alas, no more; but he 
has left behind him a name which, 
whenever great military or colonial 
changes take place, will be remem- 
bered by all those who admire, even 
in a station which fame seldom 
reaches, earnestness, self-devotion, 
and courage in public men. One 
of the most important and perti- 
nent of all the answers made by 
him to the various and searching 
suggestions and questions put to 
him by members of the Committee, 
is to be found at page 119 :— 


Q. 2092. I see that in one of your 
papers you say that no British colony left 
to defend itself has ever been conquered ; 
and that, on the other hand, no colony of 
which the defence was intrusted to the 
mother country has ever successfully re- 
sisted a hostile expedition. Is that actu- 
ally the case ?—A. As far as I recollect, 
it is. 

2093. Do you think that the presence 
of the British flag on these stations all 
over the world adds to the prestige, and 
consequently to the power of England ? 
—l believe it adds very much to our 
weakness. I have never seen a foreign 
criticism upon the power and troops of 
England, without observing that the writer 
considered the necessity of protecting 
colonies all over the world as the main 
element of our weakness. 


Mr. Lowe very properly points 
out the great unfairness in our 
obtaining pecuniary assistance to- 
wards defence from some colonies, 
and failing to secure it from others 
under precisely similar conditions. 

Mr. Gladstone, as Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, naturally feels 
doubly anxious as to increased 
colonial expenditure, and on being 
questioned as to the sums above 
mentioned as contributed by cer- 
tain colonies towards Imperial 
defence, shows that these sums 
mainly go to increase the soldiers’ 
allowances, and not to relieve the 
British Exchequer. These allow- 
ances have some analogy to those 
made in India, with this difference, 
however—that the Indian Treasury 
bears the whole expense both of 
pay and allowances, in a land where 
extra pay is fairly earned by the 
danger arising from the climate ; 
whereas in the colonies, those which 
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are most deadly and unhealthy are 
precisely those which do not or 
cannot afford to pay such allow- 
ances. 

Mr. Gladstone considers that ‘no 
community which is not primarily 
charged with the ordinary btisiness 
of its own defence is relies or can 
be, in the full sense of the word, a 
free community. The privileges 
of freedom and the burthens of 
freedom are absolutely associated 
together; to bear the burthens is 
as necessary as to enjoy the privi- 
lege, in order to form that character 
which is the great ornament of 
freedom itself.’ Upon being ques- 
tioned as to the greater indepen- 
dence existing in the early North 
American colonies, so insisted on 
by Mr. Adderley, Mr. Gladstone 
says, that the independence was 
much less, because it would not 
have been permitted to those colo- 
nies to legislate adversely to the 
commercial interests of the mother 
country, as our colonies do now; 
but as far as regards the defences, 
the old system was more inde- 
pendent and consequently better. 
With regard to the now existing 
hostile tariffs, he says that he is of 
opinion that such legislation must 
be exceptional. He considers it so 
‘adverse in point of feeling and 
propriety to the relations between 
the mother country and the colony, 
that he earnestly trusts, as a matter 
of propriety—of decency almost— 
it will in some manner disappear.’ 

On all Parliamentary Committees 
or Royal Commissions on military 
or colonial matters, Earl Grey’s 
evidence is perhaps the most poli- 
tically practical. Though out of 
office and in strict alliance with no 
set of men, he continues to act in 
politics, and what is more, he con- 
descends to think, independently 
of any probable combination of 
parties. Hence, although we find 
that his opinions savour rather of 
a certain aristocratic and doctrinal 
clique to which he belongs, we are 
quite sure to find good reasons for 
every statement he makes; and 
moreover, we find the subjects con- 
sidered, as they must be considered 
by those who share the responsi- 
bility of governing, a quality which 
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ten years’ most urgent exclusion 
from office might have worn out. 
Lord Grey has not altered his 
opinions on colonial military re- 
sponsibility since he published his 
work on his own colonial adminis- 
tration ; but the freedom of colonial 
institutions has changed very con- 
siderably, and we doubt very much 
whether Lord Grey would have 
concurred in the extensive altera- 
tions permitted or advised by his 
successors, the Duke of Newcastle 
or Sir J. Pakington. Lord Grey 
agrees in thinking that the entire 
responsibility of the mother coun- 
try for the defence of colonies is 
but fifty or sixty years old. He 
also considers that aid must be 
afforded to colonies against all 
foreign enemies, including savage 
tribes that border upon or lie 
within the colony. He considers 
that in case of difficulties in Canada, 
one part of the province might be 
with us and the other against us, 
and that in such a case the exist- 
ence of troops would be an en- 
couragement to the loyal. 

Perhaps the most astounding 
testimony is that of Sir John Bur- 
goyne. 


The notion is very preva- 
lent that soldiers would, for the 
sake of their profession, object to 
the withdrawal of troops from the 


colonies. But Mr. Godley asserts 
that the principal features in his 
plan were devised by Sir W. Deni- 
son, now Governor of Madras, and 
Sir John Burgoyne plainly admits 
the soundness of a large portion of 
that scheme. SirJohn is Inspector- 
General of Fortifications, and as 
such, is responsible for the efficiency 
of the means of defence of the 
whole empire; and from his evi- 
dence it would appear that the 
defence of the empire is very ex- 
pensive; that in the present state 
of pyrotechnics it is very useless ; 
that to render it efficient would 
entail a very large outlay. It is 
therefore his opinion that we had 
better give up our present expendi- 
ture, unless we are prepared to 
spend much more. And we think 
we need hardly waste our time in 
proving that at the present moment, 
when we cannot make up our minds 
as to the best mode of fortifying 
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England, we should not easily ob- 
tain supplies for distant fortresses, 
Sir John is evidently inclined to 
make the Mauritius, St. Helena, 
Halifax, and Bermuda very strong. 
In Appendix No. 7, £1,000,000 is 
set down as the proposed cost of 
placing our foreign possessions in 
a proper state of defence. This 
list includes Kingston and Quebec, 
but no other part of the Canadian 
frontier. In Sir $8. Donaldson’s 
and Captain Clarke’s evidence, we 
have details of the mode in which 
matters are carried on in Australia, 
The whole cost of the fortifications 
of Sydney has been defrayed by 
the colony. Sir Stewart thinks 
that raising regular troops in Aus- 
tralia would be impossible, owing 
to the high wages; but that if all 
British troops are withdrawn, the 
colony, if permitted, would pay to 
raise troops in England. 

Having served on this committee, 
and having assisted at the drawing 
up of the Report, which bears evi- 
dence of the impatient and languid 
days of July, Mr. Adderley retired, 
we presume to ponder over the re- 
sults of his labour; and in the 
course of the autumn previous to 
the breaking out of the American 
difficulty with England, addressed 
a letter to Mr. Disraeli as the head 
of his political party, in hopes of 
enlisting his powerful aid in fur- 
therance of his own views of colo- 
nial participation in Imperial ad- 
ministrationand burthens. Nothing 
could be more improbable than 
that Mr. Disraeli should bind him- 
self to support these views, except, 
perhaps, that he should enlist the 
main on of the Tory party in the 
cause, Still, in the autumn there 
was a chance of a rough Parliamen- 
tary session ; and though Mr. Dis- 
raeli might not be able to support 
Mr. Adderley, there could be no 
doubt that he might attack the 
Government for adhering to these 
views, or for neglecting to enforce 
them. As long,.too, as Mr, Adder- 
ley confines himself to the proposi- 
tion that the taxpayers of England 
should not pay for colonial de- 
fences, the Radical body, one would 
imagine, are bound to give him their 
support, although from the follow- 
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ing sentence in his letter he seems 
to despair of obtaining it :— 


But though Mr. Bright tells the people 
of Birmingham every year that the House 
of Commons, as now constituted, is lavish 
and wasteful, especially in military ex- 
penditure ; yet he balances the weight of 
his theoretic grievance by an abstinence 
from action which gives a practical sanc- 
tion to it. His uniform absence from the 
House of Commons on supply nights is a 
fair composition with ministers for his 
tirades in town-halls against their extra- 
vagance, 


But Mr. Adderley does not con- 
fine himself to the mere economical 
view of the subject ; he goes much 
further. He is under the im- 
pression that a return to our old 
colonial policy, through which the 
early settlements in America be- 
came so prosperous, would now be 
safe, politic, and possible. His 
main pusition we believe to be, in 
the abstract, unanswerable. But 
we cannot agree in the truth 
of the picture which he draws of 
the old state of things in our 
American settlements, nor do we 
believe a return to that state of 
things either safe, politic, or even 
possible, 

In describing his own course of 
political action, Mr. Adderley 
says :— 

I spent my first ten years, of parlia- 
mentary life in co-operation with men 
who succeeded against an opposition 
which rendered the legislation imperfect 
in restoring self-government to the colo- 
nies, but without its correlative responsi- 
bilities. The result has been an unpre- 
cedented anomaly—the freest possible 
government, responsible to legislatures 
based on universal suffrage, yet equipped 
with the sinews of war, in some cases 
with the means of internal police, and 
part of the cost of civil establishments, 
from another community in the distant 
centre of the Empire. Complete demo- 
cracy impels these colonial ministries in 
their course of local policy, while supplies 
from another quarter enable them to deal 
with wars and tumults, and even with 
the Governmental Opposition, without 
reference to the people ; having their de- 
fence provided and the needful costs de- 
frayed by an all-sufficient proxy. The 
colonies asked for the control of their own 
taxation, and we have given them the use 
of a great deal of our own besides. 
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Mr. Adderley then proceeds to 
review old systems of colonization, 
and government of dependencies. 
Our space will not allow us to 
follow him in all his details. He 
seeks to prove that the ‘early 
American settlements of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries 
had at least a documentary re- 
cognition from their first going 
out, of aright to the same condi- 
tion of citizenship as if they had 
remained at home, and they always 
asserted it. We doubt rather 
whether the identical amount of 
liberty which constituted a right of 
citizenship in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century, would satisfy 
a settler in Canada West or an 
Australian digger. At all events, 
it would differ very much from the 
rights now attainable under an 
Australian constitution, But such 
as those liberties were, it may be 
correct to say that the colonists 
substantially enjoyed them. Mr, 
Adderley believes that the nature 
of this system produced sound re- 
lations between the mother country 
and the colonies. To us it appears 
that the relations were simply 
those of indifference and neglect ; 
and that if the colonies had been 
very wealthy or prosperous, much 
more notice would have been taken 
of them, and very probably more 
interference exercised in their 
management. There can be no 
doubt that these young communi- 
ties lived in perpetual danger from 
Indian neighbours, and later from 
rival settlers, and that their few 
and simple annals recount deeds to 
which their posterity may look with 
pride and satisfaction ; yet it must 
be remembered also that our neglect 
of them in their isolation, or our 
respect for their independence, 
whichever it may be called, pre- 
vented them from increasing in 
wealth and prosperity in anything 
like the degree they have since pro- 
gressed; and this state of things 
appears to have lasted till the con- 
quest of Canada. 

Mr. Adderley then proceeds to 
contrast ‘with our first ideas of 
colonization, those which we have 
now arrived at. In so doing he 
draws a picture of the careless way 
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in which African farmers carry 
on their operations, and neglect the 
proper precautions which are neces- 
sary on all exposed frontiers, and 
the recklessness with which Gover- 
nor Sir George Grey claims protec- 
tion for New Zealand on the score 
of the great superiority of the 
Maori tribes over the old tribes of 
North America. Mr. Adderley 
justly remarks—‘The real diffe- 
rence between those times and 
these is not, as Sir George Grey 
supposed, in the greater danger or 
less means to meet danger of our 
present colonies, but in the mode 
in which danger is met.’ But the 
conduct of Canada, according to 
him, presents the worst features of 
any. Her progress has _ been 
gigantic. But she demurs to any 
proposition which could throw the 
slightest burthen on her resources, 
She refuses to buy stores, to repair 
barracks, to build defensive posi- 
tions. She has a militia roll, but 


no militia, and that at the very 
moment when the American civil 
war breaking out, changes her 
nearest neighbour into a military 
nation, and herself (if independent) 


into either a belligerent or feeble 
neutral. In the last century, Wolfe 
conquered Canada with an army 
chiefly composed of colonial mi- 
litia. In the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the exports of 
the New England coloniesamounted 
to £80,000, and three thousand 
tons of naval stores, In the colo- 
nial Blue-books published last year 
the exports of Canada were 
33,555,161 dollars, the duty col- 
lected 4,437,846 dollars ; land sales 
produced 459,803 dollars, of which 
one-half came from sales of clergy 
lands which have been given up to 
the colony; and the population 
amounts to three millions. These 
facts are sufficient, we think, to 
show that Canada should be called 
upon to perform the duties as well 
as to enjoy the rights of manhood ; 
but we cannot agree in Mr, Adder- 
ley’s view of the necessity of a 
return to that old independence 
which, be it said, was one not 
only of assistance and _interfe- 
rence, but almost of advice. We 
must remind him that it is not an 
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absolute matter of choice. It may 
be so with Canada, but it is not so 
with other settlements. Adam 
Smith, in treating of slavery in 
colonies, states that slaves were 
worse treated in our colonies than 
in those of France and Spain, be- 
cause the independent spirits of 
our colonists resisted even humane 
interference from the Home Go- 
vernment ; and the general inter- 
ference which Spanish and French 
settlers were used to in all their 
affairs, made them less touchy when 
the relations with their slaves were 
arranged for them. And it is not 
otherwise with the dealings of our 
colonists with the native popula- 
tions. If we left them seas to 
themselves we could not interfere 
with the use they made of their 
independence ; and the result, we 
fear, would be somewhat similar to 
that which might have been ex- 
pected if the English population of 
Calcutta had been left to punish 
the Indian mutiny. 

Mr. Adderley concludes by a 
proposition to withdraw all garri- 
sons from ¢olonies in time of peace, 
with the exception of those in 
Bermuda, Malta, and Gibraltar, and 
with sundry remarks and criticisms 
on the evidence given before the 
Committee. 

Among the various doctrines 
broached on the subject, perhaps 
the most extraordinary one was 
that which was perpetually sug- 
gested on the subject of the rela- 
tions of the Colonial Empire to the 
foreign affairs of England. We 
cannot help thinking that this 
notion must have been gathered 
from some stray papers found in 
the Colonial Office in some pigeon- 
hole a hundred years old, and cleared 
out previous to the coming demo- 
lition of the building. 

The notion we allude to is, that 
the colonies must be defended at 
our expense, because they have no 
voice in the foreign affairs of the 
empire. If it were true that in 
all transactions with foreign coun- 
tries colonial persons and colonial 
interests are ignored and habitually 
neglected, there would be some 
weight in the argument. As far as 
we know, however, not only is this 
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not the case, but the exact contrary 
is the case. Constant negotiations 
are going on with all countries 
bordering upon our colonies. The 
Foreign Office has consuls every- 
where, even out of Europe; and 
the governors of our colonies can 
communicate with our diplomatic 
agents, who are always too glad to 
attract attention by meddling in 
anything. The three great free 
colonies of South Africa, Canada, 
and Australia are all duly provided 
with agents ready to assist them in 
their relations with their neigh- 
bours. Of Canada it cannot be 
said that her foreign interests are 
neglected. The Minister at Wash- 
ington is in perpetual communica- 
tion with the Governor-General of 
Canada; and in the time of Lord 
Durham a special and extraordinary 
mission was sent by his Excellency, 
with a threat of the Canadians 
taking matters into their own 
hands, if satisfaction were not 
given for the outrages carried on by 
sympathizers on the frontier. 

In Australia, the Government, if 
independent, would have to protect 


its subjects from attacks perhaps 
from China or from the pirates 
which infest the Archipelago, or 
from the settlers in the French 


colony of New Caledonia. It 
cannot be said that China or the 
Eastern Archipelago have been 
neglected in the last twenty years 
by the Foreign Office ; and as to 
New Caledonia, we hear perpe- 
tually of the necessity of making 
a colony in the Feejee Islands, 
for the purpose, we presume, of 
reassuring the hestesline in case 
of a French war, As to the Cape, 
the inhabitants have no neighbours 
but Caffres, and it can hardly be 
seriously argued that we have 
neglected our duties on that fron- 
tier. The foreign-affairs argument 
would only hold good if we had 
raised a forced loan and a con- 
scription in these three colonies 
during the Russian and Indian 
wars, 

But let us suppose Canada inde- 
pendent. Her position at this 
moment would be indeed melan- 
choly. If she had joined the 
«United States, she would have to 
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bear the increased taxation now 
growing on the Northern States. 
If she had: been an ally of one or 
other of the belligerents, she must 
have run up a huge debt of her 
own. If = had been an inde- 
pendent neutral, she would have 
incurred the same danger from 
which we have just escaped of 
having her neutrality questioned, 
her vessels searched, and her fron- 
tiers threatened. 

But while Mr. Adderley was 
seriously discussing in the calm of 
the recess the duties or rights of 
colonies, the moment for decision 
was rapidly approaching. 

In the month of November we 
received intelligence of the 7Z'rent 
outrage, and within a month we 
had despatched in hired steamers 
of the first class as regards comfort 
and speed, twelve thousand men, of 
which two were battalions of Guards, 
vast quantities of stores and am- 
munition, a numerous staff, with 
supernumerary officers to assist in 
organizing the Canadian local forces, 
Orders were given to the steamers 
to reach the Isle du Bic, if possible; 
but if the River St. Lawrence were 
closed, to make for Halifax, or St. 
John’s, New Brunswick. Out of 
all these vessels only one reached 
the St. Lawrence, and all the rest 
discharged their valuable cargoes 
at St. John’s or Halifax. We were 
shortly afterwards informed in a 
sort of semi-official announcement 
in the Morning Post, that the whole 
cost of getting an answer toa letter 
from the United States concerning 
an insult offered to the flag of a 
private company in the persons of 
two men for whom as a nation we 
had every reason to feel dislike, 
will not exceed two millions. What 
the true cost has been can scarcely 
yet be ascertainable; but the worst 
part of the expedition was not the 
voyage. On arriving in New 
Brunswick the army was still far 
from the seat of war. If the 
Americans had been as anxious to 
go to war as they were to escape 
from their difficulty, we should 
have been in this position. Our 
army would have been either at 
Halifax, St. John’s, Shedeac, or 
Picton, And if the Americans had 
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diyinished the army of the Poto- 
mac by one third, that third might 
have been before Montreal. Wedo 
not doubt that ten thousand British 
troops on the spot, aided by the 
Canadians, would have been amply 
sufficient to defend Montreal. But 
the ten thousand men would not 
have been there. They would have 
been on the way through the forests 
of the St. John’s valley or the pass 
of Metapediac, quite safe from the 
dangers of war, and with the cer- 
tainty that before they could arrive 
the great question of the capability 
of the Canadians to defend them- 
selves would have been practically 
solved and disposed of. As it is, 
the army has reached Quebec and 
Montreal; and if any difficulty 
should arise in Europe previous to 
the opening of the St. Lawrence, 
that portion of the army will be 
cut off from the performance of 
that duty which is sure to be in 
store for them—namely, to defend 
the heart of the empire which in 
modern warfare, according to the 
House of Commons’ Report, has 
become a peculiar object of anxiety. 

It is far from our wish to throw 
blame either upon the Colonial 
Office or upon the provincial Go- 
vernments on account of the non- 
completion of the communications 
between Canada and the seaboard, 
We believe all parties have been 
somewhat dilatory in attempting 
to overcome the obstacles which 
prevented them from carrying this 
necessary work to a conclusion; 
but it would be impossible to 
assign the fault to one set of men 
more than to another. 

In Lord Durham’s Report appears 
the following remarkable para- 
graph :— 


I cannot point out more strikingly the 
evils of the present want of a general 
Government for these provinces, than by 
adverting to the difficulty which would 
practically occur under the previous and 
present arrangements of both executive 
and legislative authorities in the various 
provinces in attempting to carry such a 
plan into effect (¢.¢., a great road from 
Halifax to Quebec); for the various colo- 
nies have no more means of concerting 
such common works with each other than 
with the neighbouring States of the Union. 
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They stand to one another in the position 
of foreign States, and foreign States with- 
out diplomatic relations. * * * * The 
colonies indeed have no common centre 
in which the arrangement could be made, 
except the Colonial Office at home, and 
the details of such a plan would have to 
be discussed just where the interests of 
all parties would have the least means of 
being fully and fairly represented, * * * 
The completion of any satisfactory com- 
munications between Halifax and Quebec 
would in fact produce relations between 
these provinces that would render a gene- 
ral union absolutely necessary. 


This sentence, like many others 
in Lord Durham’s Report, is re- 
plete with wisdom and foresight, 
and cannot be too often perused, 
both in the Colonial office and on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
At this moment New Brunswick is 
as much unconnected with Canada, 
constitutionally and physically, as 
it was then. A customs union 
does not exist as yet, and although 
the three Governments have agreed 
to form one, the Colonial Office 
permission can _ scarcely have 
reached them, while no progress 
can be said to have been made in 
the completion of the military line 
of railroad between them. 

In. 1846, while Mr. Gladstone 
was Colonial Secretary, a survey of 
the line was made. In 1851, Karl 
Grey made proposals to guarantee 
a loan to the three provinces, for 
the purpose of making the line, on 
two conditions. First, that the 
whole line should be made. Second, 
that it should be sufficiently far 
from the frontier. In consequence 
of this second condition not being 
complied with, the matter fell to 
the ground. 

Since that time, on several occa- 
sions the matter has been consi- 
dered. The state of our finances, 
or the numerous changes in mi- 
nisters, may have had some influ- 
ence on the unfortunate procras- 
tination here, but it has also been 
owing to the great difficulty in 
making any colonists understand 
that this road is not entirely for 
the benefit of the mother country. 
We regret, also, to remark that 
although the union between the 
three provinces is as yet very in- 
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complete in most things, if an op- 
portunity presents itself of getting 
a good bargain out of the great 
exchequer, ‘their unanimity is won- 
derful.’ They do not seem to see 
that though it is an economy for 
the Queen’s Government to send 
stores and troops cheaply, it would 
bea much greater economy not to 
send them at all, and that the latter 
is the point in which the matter is 
now very frequently viewed. 

To us it appears, that having 
spent two millions, as before de- 
scribed, it is scarcely the moment 
to haggle over a few hundred thou- 
sand pounds, more or less, to be 
spent upon a project of public and 
peaceful utility ; the object being, 
not only to promote the union of 
the provinces, but also to inculcate 
views of material and moral inde- 
pendence, which, so far, these 
colonies are without. 

The present state of Canadian 
credit is very low. The transac- 
tions in the interior lines of 


communication ruined the pro- 
jectors in England, and made the 
fortunes of sundry land-jobbers 


and native contractors; conse- 
quently it would be worse than use- 
less to expect the monied world to 
receive propositions to make the 
line with favour. It is the duty, 
then, of the Government to step in, 
and, if possible, by taking pro- 
per precautions, and by inserting 
most stringent conditions in their 
agreement, to restore that credit, 
and act in behalf of the colonies 
with the financial world. But to 
do this, we are afraid the Colonial 
Office must be prepared to disre- 
gard the advice of the Committee 
of the House of Commons. They 
must condescend to negotiate with 
colonial agents ; and in negotiat- 
ing, to speak their mind openly 
and fearlessly, to meet facts with 
facts, and not merely to receive, 
bow in and bow out, fussy depu- 
tations, 

The unfinished part of the line 
most approved of by the Govern- 
ment, would cost at least £4,000,000, 
which could be raised by the Im- 
perial Government at an annual 
charge of, say £160,000 a year. 
The provinces have already offered 
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to grant to the Crown a sum of 
£60,000 a year, all the lands for 
the railway and stations, and all 
the waste lands within ten miles 
of the line, leaving the charge of 
£100,000 a year to be borne by the 
Imperial Treasury. We have no 
doubt that the railway, for some 
time to come, would be unable to 
repay the various treasuries for 
the guarantee. But when the line 
was made, the saving in transport 
would at once be realized. Per- 
haps also some further advantages 
might be secured. The legislative 
and administrative union of the 
provinces might be made one of 
the conditions for which the Go-, 
vernment might negotiate. Canada 
is more heavily indebted than the 
other provinces, but the latter would 
reap much larger benefits from 
the completion of this line than 
Canada itself. By far the largest 
part of the unfinished portion is in 
New Brunswick, while the through 
European traffic would passthrough 
Nova Scotia, and over the lines for 
which that province is now charge- 
able. Thus, then, £3,000,000 a year 
being spent on our colonial de- 
fences, and £2,000,000 more having 
been spent in the last five months, 
a conditional guarantee of £100,000 
a year more does not seem such a 
very alarming item. 

We have not space to inquire 
whether the resources of the North 
American provinces might receive 
further relief by transactions and 
negotiations with the Home Go- 
vernment. The present state of 
the Indian credit and exchequer 
seems to suggest the possibility of 
loans being attainable at a better 
price than they have usually beer 
taken on Canadian security. A 
great joint exchequer of all the 
provinces, bound by certain care- 
fully drawn conditions with the 
centre of the empire, with England 
in naval possession of the mouth 
of the water communication, and 
in military possession of the mouth 
of the land communication, would 
offer a somewhat better security 
than the far away provinces of 
Canada do now, peopled as they 
are partly by French, and partly 
by a bad mixture of men infected 
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with Yankee vices and Irish ani- 
mosities, 

However this may be, we repeat, 
and that most emphatically, that 
the Colonial Office should take the 
initiative in all this, and that 
quickly. The days are coming on 
when parties may be again re- 
shuffled, and when the calls for mili- 
tary economy are likely to be made 
by the whole Liberal party, led per- 
haps by the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whose views on 
the subject are now but little 
concealed. Heavy and deserved 
blame will then be laid on those 
who are responsible for the alter- 
native being only between fresh 
expenditure, or the entire cession 
of the distant portions of the Em- 

ire. 

When the danger arising from 
the 7'rent affair had subsided, the 
general policy of defending or keep- 
ing colonies was attacked by an 
abler hand than Mr. Adderley’s. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith addressed a 
series of letters to the Daily News, 
which gave rise to animated dis- 
cussions in most of the papers. 
The conclusions at which Mr. Smith 
arrives, are, we believe, the only 
conclusions at which it is possible 
to arrive, if we once go as far as 
Mr. Adderley and the late Mr. 
Godley. If our Colonial Office is 
unable to do anything beyond re- 
ceiving deputations, settling little 
disputes about precedence at Hong 
Kong, or providing inferior ad- 
herents with small governorships, 
we feel induced to go quite as far 
as Mr. Smith when he says, ‘ Eng- 
land has promised to be the mother 
of free nations, Is it not high 
time that this promise should be 
fulfilled? Mr. Smith also discusses 
ably the military side of the ques- 
tion. However much the success 
of our diplomacy and winter ship- 
ping of troops into the snow may 
blind our eyes, the extent of the 
Canadian frontier is not yet dimi- 
nished, nor has the debt of the 
United States increased in a greater 
proportion than the warlike capa- 
city of the inhabitants, We hear 
that a decisive action may take 
place ere long. If any peace were 
to be made between North and 


South during the year, the debt 
would not be larger than so 
wealthy a country could easily 
bear. The long-cherished objects 
of American diplomacy, the Mon- 
roe doctrine and Gulf supremacy, 
have been successfully violated by 
European Governments during the 
civil war ; and reckless and ambi- 
tious statesmen might easily ob- 
tain popularity by directing the 
large forces now under arms against 
those who have taken a part in 
that violation. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith seems fully 
aware of the danger, and says, 


There is but one way to make Canada 
impregnable, and that is to fence her 
round with the majesty of an indepen- 
dent nation. 


And again— 


We are keeping the colonies in a per- 
petual state of infancy, and preventing 
the gristle of their frames from being 
matured and hardened into bones; and 
not only so—not only do we retard their 
political development, but we actually 
give it a wrong bias, and that in a direc- 
tion which perhaps is not generally sus- 
pected. We are making them extrava- 
gantly democratic. 


In depicting Canada at this mo- 
ment, we go further than Mr. 
Smith. We believe that the spirit 
of independence, the political 
vigour, and the rapidly-increasing 
intelligence, is there wasted upon 
low money jobs and unworthy 
electioneering manceuvres, while 
we perform for them gratis the 
higher political labours of war and 
diplomacy. Mr. Smith’s cure for 
this is giving up the colonies. He 
does not expect it to be done at 
once; for he admits that not an 
inch of the Empire will be given 
up under the present Premier, who, 
‘though youthful in bodily vigour, 
is old in ideas, and unconscious of 
the great moral and material 
changes which have taken place in 
Europe since he entered public life.’ 
This first letter produced a violent 
attack in the Z'imes, which had the 
natural effect of making Mr. Smith 
lose his temper, but did not de- 
molish his arguments. The 7Z'imes 
and Mr. Smith’s opponents failed 
to show how Canada could be de- 
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fended by England with safety to 
herself. Mr. Smith and his friends, 
however, fail to show how we are 
to set about the business of casting 
off the colonies, 

For our parts, we think we can- 
not do better than by imbuing 
them with independent feelings. 
Let us treat them liberally, but 
frankly. If colonists boast of their 
loyalty, let us ask them in what it 
consists, Waving of flags and a 
jollification is a good stimulant to 
loyalty, but it does not support an 
army ornavy. If they point (which 
they are in the habit of doing) to 
the 1ooth or Canadian Regiment, 
let us show them the real cost of 
raising that corps, and the small 
number of men in it who were 
Canadians. If they flourish sta- 
tistics of trade in our faces, let us 
remind them that as long as they 
levy so large a proportion of their 
taxes on English goods, the profit 
to England of their trade is simply 
the same as that of any foreign 
country for whose defence we do 
not pay. 

And if Mr, Haliburton attempts 
to plead for his own province in 
forma pauperis, let us remind him of 
his own famous description of Nova 
Scotian indolence. Above all, let 
us make it distinctly understood 
that debts incurred with the 
assent of the Queen’s representa- 
tive can never be repudiated under 
any circumstances whatever. 

‘These things being clearly under- 
stood, we see no reason why we 
should not exert ourselves to assist 
Canada ; while if Canadians are in 
a temper unfit to examine facts and 
reason on them, we consider them 
unfit for Mr. Smith’s operation of 
being fenced round with the ma- 
jesty of an independent nation. 

The digression upon the North 
American colonies has occupied us 
long enough, and we must return 
to the more general question with 
which we started. We have already 
said that, upon economical grounds, 
we can see no exception that can 
be fairly taken to that reform 
which, founded upon a _ limited 
proposition of Sir W. Denison, has 
passed through the hands of Mr. 
Godley and Mr. Adderley, and has 
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finally culminated in Mr. Goidwin 
Smith’s terse and telling corre- 
spondence. The only political ar- 
guments put forward by the Colo- 
nial Office seem to us untenable. 
There are, however, moral reasons 
which would induce us to pause 
before we admit that we could 
with justice put in practice such 
sweeping reforms. We have before 
pointed out that the classification 
of our various possessions adopted 
by the Committee seems to us ob- 
jectionable, and it is precisely in 
that erroneous classification that 
we perceive the moral and political 
errors in the conclusions at which 
the colonial reformers have arrived. 
The maintenance of our tropical 
colonies and our settlements in 
Africa is inseparably bound up 
with the whole of our free labour 
and anti-slavery policy. The open- 
ing of the trade with China, and 
the responsibilities which we have 
incurred in those regions, would 
prevent the possibility of our act- 
ing at Singapore or Hong Kong on 
grounds of mere economy. We 
have undertaken to perform a par- 
ticular part in the world, and that 
part must be played out. Our 
advocacy of the views of these re- 
formers is confined to so much of 
them as relates to such possessions 
as are really in the enjoyment of 
all the privileges of independent 
nations—namely, our North Ame- 
rican colonies, South Africa, and 
Australia. With regard to the 
latter, it would seem that the diffi- 
culties are not likely to be insur- 
mountable. The inhabitants are 
ready to perform their duties, and 
only ask in return for the perpetual 
alliance, the moral support and 
naval assistance, of the mother 
country. In Australia we find that 
a company of artillery were pro- 
vided for by the colony. That the 
company and colony thought 
themselves ill-used when the com- 
pany was removed, and that the 
men had brought out their families 
with the intention of settling there. 
In British North America we hear 
of no such cordial agreement. On 


the contrary, desertion is the great 
evil which our forces have to en- 
counter on the frontier of the 
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States. We are aware that military 
or other cunningly devised schemes 
of settlements directed from home 
have usually failed ; but this might 
be different if, instead of the Home 
Government, the colonists them- 
selves had an interest in the moral 
and physical welfare of those 
defenders who, for their own pur- 
poses and at a vast expense, they 
had invited to their own shores. 
But all these are subjects for ar- 
rangement and negotiation. We 
are convinced that the day is not 
far distant when they must be 
considered seriously by those who 
occupy the Colonial Office, if they 
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are desirous of warding off the 
dangers of a forced separation on 
one side, or of a successful and ex- 
travagant struggle to maintain our 
possessions on the other. We 
believe that a prudent Minister, in 
dealing with communities, however 
democratic, will find that the fullest 
and frankest assertion of the rights 
of the mother country is quite 
compatible with offers of assistance 
in days of difficulty, and that such 
a course will be more palatable to 
the colonists themselves than an 
alternation between unlimited con- 
cession or tedious and unnecessary 
delay. 


TOGETHER. 


WEET hand that, held in mine, 
Seems the one thing I cannot live without, 
The soul’s one anchorage in this storm and doubt, 
I take thee as the sign 


Of sweeter days in store 
For life, and more than life, when life is done, 
And thy soft pressure leads me gently on 

To Heaven’s own Evermore. 


I have not much to say, 

Nor any words that fit such fond request : 

Let my blood speak to thine, and bear the rest 
Some silent heartward way. 


Thrice blest the faithful hand 
Which saves e’en while it blesses: hold me fast: 
Let me not go beneath the floods at last, 

So near the better land. 


Sweet hand, that, thus in mine, 

Seems the one thing I cannot live without, 

My heart’s one anchor in life’s storm and doubt, 
rn ° . 
Take this, and make me thine. 
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THE ETERNAL CITY. 
(In a temporary phase.) 


By Frances PowEr Cosse. 


c- happened to us once to attend 
the examination of an infant 
school conducted by ladies more 
benevolent in purpose than saga- 
cious in the science of managing 
small children. Several hours were 
spent in desultory inquiries, repe- 
titions of lessons, and investigation 
of copy-books. Finally, the time 
for dinner arrived, while the chil- 
dren were singing the third or 
fourth of a collection of somewhat 
lugubrious although edifying 
hymns. 

At this crisis the attendants 
brought into the school-room the 
trays covered with the bread and 
soup, and of course all eyes were 
instantly fixed in their direction 
with longing aspirations. Having 
once been a child myself (a claim 
which, I observe, is always stated 
as peculiar and remarkable), I ven- 
tured to whisper that the three 
remaining verses might be dis- 


pensed with, and more interesting 
researches pursued than that of the 
abstract question, 


Why should I deprive my neighbour 
Of his goods against his will ? 


But I was wrong. Hymns must be 
finished and children taught to 
restrain unruly appetites, and so 
another and another verse was sung, 
slower and slower and lower and 
lower, as the little voices dropped 
out of the chorus in weariness 
or were fascinated into silence by 
the spectacle of the dinner. At 
last it ended ; but there was to be 
another song, and this was to be 
something most diverting and de- 
lightful. The dear children liked 
it so much! It was a species of 
parody on ‘Nidnoddin, and at 
each verse the singers appeared 
actively engaged in humming, dig- 
ging, washing, or reading, repeat- 
ing in chorus— 


And we're all washing, wash, wash, washing ; 
We're all washing, so happy and so gay. 


Or, 


We’re all spelling, spell, spell, spelling, 


So happy and so gay. 


The first verse was got over 
passably. At the second, ‘so 
happy and so gay’ had become 
pianssimo. At the third it was a 
whine; and at the fourth a wail. 
At the fifth several little faces had 
tears running down them. Finally, 


So hap-happy and so g-a-a-a-y ! 


ended in a regular roar of crying 
of half the poor little babies in 
chorus. ‘ 
It appears to me that at this 
moment the Papal Government is 
treating its subjects much as we 
did those hungry children, It is 
saying to them, ‘Sing, my pretty 
dears; sing and play, and show 
your kind visitors that you are all 
‘so happy and so gay.’ Don’t look 
at the bread-basket just now; don’t 
think whether you are tired of 
sitting in the stocks, Play away ; 


sing your pretty songs. We'll lead 
you ourselves : 


We're all playing, play, play, playing ; 
We're all playing, so happy and so gay. 


Who has not heard of a Roman 
Carnival? What a scene of mirth 
and sport it is! Such files and files 
of carriages laden with nobles and 
burgesses hardly able to move 
through the long Corso, crowded 
with brilliant masqueraders; while 
above, from every balcony, hang 
garlands and banners, and thou- 
sands of fair hands scattering 
choicest confetti and delicious 
flowers on favoured knights below. 
Oh, gallant, joyous scene—oh, happy 
people of Rome—oh, paternal and 
pontifical government, which 
sanctions it all; nay, throws a 
halo of sacerdotal benediction over 
the scene! One can almost fancy 
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one sees an indulgent grandpapa 
watching the children playing 
blindman’s buff at Christmas. 
‘Play, my little ones—play away ; 
grandpapa likes to see you amuse 
yourselves, provided you don’t 
tread on his gouty toes. Play away, 
all of you, “so happy and so 
gay.”” 

And so the Roman Government 
makes ample preparation for the 
celebration of eae this blessed 
year 1862. And first the walls are 
placarded with an ‘#ditto’ of laws 
for the proper observance of the 
ceremony; and the same Editto 
forms the leading article of the 
newspaper of Rome—to wit, the 
poor little Giornale di Roma, con- 
taining about as much printed 
matter as two columns of the Z'imes. 
Awful is the appearance of this 
Edict. We saw it one day pasted 
among the five or six placards 
which are about the utmost num- 
ber to be ever seen posted on walls 
anywhere in Rome. There it was, 
alongside of ‘La Santa Casa di 
Loretta,’ and ‘Tl Principio del Auto- 
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rita,’ and two bills of theatres, and 
the advertisement of a lost muff. 
There was the ukase in thirty 
articles, viewing the deep solemnity 
of the subject, the discrimination 
needful between confetti (lollypops), 
lawful and unlawful, flowers which 
may be flung, and onions which 
must be withheld. It is almost a 
pity there were not thirty-nine 
* Articles of the Carnival.’ Not to be 
profane, when we stood in the street 
toread the solemn words with which 
the decree opens, its metaphysical 
depth of discrimination in the 
middle, and the awful threats of 
arrest and condemnation with 
which it concludes,—we could not 
but think that a certain celebrated 
symbol had been present to the 
mind of the lanier or prelatical 
framer of the Editto. ‘ Whoever 
wishes to enjoy the Carnival must,’ 
&c. We must present a digest of 
this new Roman law—not exactly 
a law after the fashion of the 
Twelve Tables, the Pandects of 
Theodosius, or the Novels of 
Justinian. 


Rome, 22 Febbraio. 
EpicT CONCERNING THE CARNIVAL. 
Antonio Marreuct, Vice-Chamberlain di 8.R.C., and Director-General of Police. 


With the highest authorization, the under-mentioned diversions are permitted in 
the approaching Carnival under the following regulations :— 


1. On the 22nd, 24th, 25th, 26th, and 
27th of February, and on the 1st, 3rd, and 
4th of March, the horse-races will take 
place. 

2. In these days disguises are allowed, 
but it is forbidden either to mask the face 
or to disguise it in any way either with 
false bands or dyes, or in any other way. 

3. It is forbidden to wear as disguise 
the distinctive costumes of the military 
or of ecclesiastics. 

4- It is forbidden to carry arms. (The 
reason for these two regulations is suffi- 
ciently obvious. Three more articles 
follow concerning disguises and the hours 
for wearing them, and then come these 
solemn decrees. ) 

8. It is permitted to throw confetti 
(comfits) of sugar. These, however, must 
be of two species only; to wit, of aniseed 
and of little cinnamon drops, and pre- 
cisely those which are known under the 
name of ‘ Confettura minuta.’ It is not 
allowed to throw any other qualities. 

g. It is allowed, however (notwith- 
standing Act 8), to use comfits of aniseed, 


millet, carraways, grape seeds and melon 
seeds, covered with paste of flour. They 
must notwithstanding be conformable to 
the Confettura minuta, and be made ina 
pan (!). 

10. Therefore expressly forbidden are 
comfits of every other kind, and parti- 
cularly those of lime (the only kind ever 
used now, as all the world knows), chalk, 
white lead, mortar, or any other material 
whatever. 

11. The retail sale of comfits aforesaid 
can only be carried on by those who have 
obtained the written gratuitous (!) per- 
mission of the Assessor-General of Police. 
The seller must carry this written permis- 
sion to show it on every demand 

12. The sale aforesaid can only be made 
along the Corso and in the Piazzas desig- 
nated by the municipal authorities. 

13. The comfits aforesaid can only be 
permitted to be thrown in discreet quan- 
tity and without impetuosity (senza im- 
peto), not to give offence. 

14. It is hereby forbidden to throw 
comfits with a spoon or ladle or with 
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shovels, plates, or canisters, or with any 
other instrument suited to render more 
immoderate or violent and offensive the 
vibratiou thereof. 

15. It is hereby forbidden also to throw 
flour, mortar, lime, or other similar 
materials; or to fling eggs, apples of any 
kind, or money of any description. 

16. It is permitted to throw flowers, 
whether separate or in small nosegays, 
provided always that the stalks be short 
and not heavy. 

17. The sellers of flowers must be au- 
thorized by written license, which will be 
granted gratis by the Assessor-General of 
Police. Also, such sale of flowers must 
take place only along the Corso and in the 
Piazza designated by the municipal autho- 
rities, Every seller of flowers must keep this 
written permission to exhibit on demand. 

18. It is forbidden to fling comfits or 
flowers at the soldiers on service. The 
offender will be immediately arrested. 

19. Carriages will enter the Corso only 
by the Piazza del Popolo, San Lorenzo, 
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and of Venezia; also by the Via Condotti 
and the Arco di Carbognari. 

20. In the drive in the Corso carriages 
must keep strictly their proper lines, and 
must only turn at each end of the Corso. 

21. From mid-day to Ave-Maria no 
saddle-horses, nor carriages drawn by one 
horse, can have any entrance into the 
Corso whatsoever. 

22. At the aforesaid hours shall be 
admitted into the Corso only carriages ' 
with two horses. The said carriages must 
be of sufficient cleanliness and elegance. 
The public force will immediately drive 
out of the Corso any carriage which shall 
be indecent (!) or drawn by one horse. 


Seven Articles more describe the 
laws of carriages, and finally, 


Art. 30. Any action whatsoever or ex- 
pression whatsoever which shall be in- 
jurious or criminal, and any disobedience 
to the orders of the public force, will im- 
mediately draw upon the offender the 
execution of the laws. 


Given at our Residence, 8 Feb. 1862. 


There is something impressive 
about this edict, which throws a 
solemnity even over the subject of 
lollypops, and adds an importance 
to the status of nosegays. Imagine, 
oh reader, the streets of London 
decorated with a parallel Proclama- 
tion, and the leading article in the 
Times dedicated to its republica- 
tion. 

¥. Ri 
(The Royal arms.) 
Wuernas, &e. &e. &e. 

And be it enacted that comrrrs may be 
thrown, provided always that aforesaid 
comfits be of the species denominated 
candy, sugarplums, lollypops, barley su- 
gar, stunners, kisses, or acidulated drops. 

But in any wise notwithstanding be it 
herein forbidden to throw all those and 
several comfits denominated bull’s-eyes, 
teetotal drops, liquorice, or cinnamon- 
stick. 

And be it provided that no sale of such 
candy, sugarplums, lollypops; pepper- 
mint drops or stunners, shall in any wise 
take place in London during the season 
aforesaid, unless by persons duly autho- 
rized by her Majesty’s Superintendent- 
General of Police, and bearing his sign- 
manual, graciously affording such per- 
mission, 


_ Truly we seem to have travelled 
into a land of children, where 
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edicts like these could be promul- 
gated without ridicule. 

In addition to the edict, the 
other preparations made for the 
carnival consisted in wooden scaf- 
foldings in the Piazza del Popolo 
for the witnesses of the horse-race, 
and the hanging of a moderate 
quantity of red and white calico 
of more than doubtful cleanliness 
over the balconies of the houses in 
the Corso. In the Piazza di Vene- 
zia the seats were superbly covered 
by filthy old tapestries. Between 
two and three o clock the Carnival 
opened. But before we station 
ourselves to view this ‘festive 
scene, let us turn to another side 
of the picture. All is by no means 
gold that glitters in Rome. Pre- 
parations for a festa generally in- 
volve something serious under- 
neath—perhaps the life and death 
struggle of a nation writhing like 
Laocoon under the double snakes 
of secular and spiritual tyranny. 
What do the Romans themselves 
think of their Carnival this year ? 
Usually it is difficult or impossible 
for us to get a chance of knowing 
the real feelings of the people. 
Under the iron censorship of the 
press public sentiment is actually 

QQ 
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stifled down, and the nation seems 
to lie gasping in an atmosphere of 
doubt and falsehood. But for once 
we have ready access to the heart 
of the people; we have the words 
of their National Committee, and 
(as I shall show presently), those 
words were ratified by the action 
of twenty thousand men. 

The National Committee of Rome 
is a remarkable body, which has 
succeeded in keeping itself undis- 
covered, and in issuing its ad- 
dresses on all important occasions 
for some years back,* The dis- 
covery of its private press is one of 
the chief objects of Antonelli’s 
ambition, and the other day he 
thought he had attained his end. 
He had obtained information tha 
it was at work in one of the end- 
less ramifications of chambers in 
the colossal hospital of San Spirito, 
and accordingly a large body of 
troops suddenly surrounded the 
building, and an investigation was 
commenced. But Antonelli had 


reckoned without his host. Mon- 
signor Narducci, who is now the 
ane head of San Spirito, con- 


sidered himself insulted by the in- 
vasion of his domain ; and assert- 
ing his unquestionable prerogative, 
announced that the Pope’s auto- 
graph order must be produced be- 
fore he would permit any search 
whatever to be made in the hospi- 
tal. Before this order could be 
obtained two or three hours had 
elapsed ; and when it was presented 
to Narducci and the search effected, 
all that can be said is, that the 
printing-press was not found! 
Whether it ever was there, is an- 
other matter. Here, at all events, 
is one of its later productions, and 
truly it forms a marvellous con- 
trast to the childish edict I have 
just quoted as the authoritative 
decree of the Pontifical Govern- 
ment. He who is familiarly ac- 
quainted with the verbiage, the 


forcible feebleness and bombast of 
ordinary Italian composition in our 
time, cannot fail to be struck with 
the difference, if it were only in 
style of writing, of this manly and 
powerful paper. It would seem 
usually as if the prohibition of the 
discussion of all serious matters in 
[talian society—in fact, of all poli- 
tical and religious conversation 
whatever—had not only gradually 
rendered the minds of men and 
women more and more superficial 
and trifling, but made the very 
language thinner and more diluted, 
to supply a ‘fitting vehicle for the 
tittle-tattle about dress and the 
opera, to which social intercourse 
is pretty nearly limited. The de- 
scendants of those Romans whose 
strong concise tongue could ex- 
press six words of an English epi- 
taph in three, have watered down 
Latin and the elder Italian into a 
language which would rather re- 
quire twelve words for our six. 
Italian conversation, cumbered with 
forms, and demanding for polite 
usage endless drawling of syllables 
and clear pronunciation of final 
vowels, is indeed sweet and sono- 
rous; but it lacks altogether in the 
more serviceable qualities of lan- 
guage, the brilliant epigram of 
glittering French, the metaphysical 
subtlety of German, or the energy 
and force of our own Anglo-Saxon. 
On the one side it is all feebleness 
and verbiage, on the other all bom- 
bast. If an Italian newspaper 
wishes to say that a report is false, 
it says that it is ‘ pienamente ine- 
satta.’ If a pro-Papal pamphlet 
desires to rebuke the Man of the 
Age (a sort of substitute for and 
representative of the Man of Sin), 
it calls him in two pages a 
Nimrod, a Tantalus, a Titan, a 
Spartacus, a Critias, an Enomaus, a 
Curbicus, an Enceladus, an Ephi- 
altes, and a son of Edom!’+ Com- 
pared with all this rubbish, the 


* T have heard a Roman quote regarding its undiscoverable identity Metastasio’s 


lines about the Pheenix— 


*Che vi sia ciascun lo dice, 
Dove sia nessun lo sa.’ 
+ Il Principio d Autorita e le Tendenze del Secolo ; wherein it proved, 1st, that 
authority is the best thing in the world ; 2nd, that the Papacy exercises less authority 
than any other sect ; 3rd, ergo, that Popery is the best thing in the world. 
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Address of the National Committee 
concerning the Carnival is remark- 
able in every way. I shall give it 
in the original as well as in trans- 
lation, that my assertions respect- 
ing its style may be verified. But 
there is much more than a question 
of composition involved. Read 
here in old Rome, dwelling between 
the memorials of ancient glory to 
which it appeals, and the manifes- 
tations of modern priestly misrule 
and the tawdry fooleries of the 
Carnival—between the Forum on 
one side and the Corso on the 
other—these words sound solemn 
and grand as a trumpet-call. We 
see not from whence they come. 
It is a vox et preterea nihil ; but a 
voice which tells us Rome is not 
dead—a noble voice, worthy of the 
land and of the cause, So, then, 
the children will not all play at 
word of command? They will not 
all sing with their feet in the 
stocks, or dance when bidden at 
the point of the bayonet /— 


Romant ! 


Il Governo Pontefice vuole che voi chie- 
dete spettacolo di voi stessi nel prossimo 
Carnovale frequentando il Corso e i Festini 
per aver nuova occasione di mentire e di 
ripettere che voi siete felicissimi di esser 
gli sudditi. Ma il Governo Pontefice non 
trovera certo fra i veri figli di Roma che si 
prester a dar colore di verita all’ impu- 
dente menzogna. 

Mentre la sua ostinate cupidiglia di 
potere, toglie ancora a Roma quella pro- 
sperita onde sard lieta la capitale 
@Italia, mentre tante oneste famiglie 
piangono ancora i lori cari, quale in 
esilio, quale in carcere, quale privato 
@impiego da una trista censura, mentre 
di questi vittime s’accresce ogni giorno il 
numero, mentre invece di dar pane al 
popolo si scialacqua il danaro per riordi- 
nare il brigantaggio Borbonico, il Governo 
Pontefice l’invita a far Baccanali perché 
l'Europa si creda o stupidi o contenti, e 
lasce cosi prolungere la nostra sciagura. 
E un amara derisione, e il popolo Romano 
tollera con dignitd i propri mali, ma 
non si lascia deridere. 

Il Corso ed i Festini saranno frequen- 
tati dei Borbonici che attendano la nuova 
stazione per tornare agl’ incendio ed alle 
rapine del brigantaggio, —da Zouavi, e dei 
sgherri ai quali de Merode permitte di 
mutar tante fogge di vestiario quanto son 
le comparse che debbono fure ; da quegli 
impiegati, o pusillanimi, o disonesti, o 
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ignoranti che temono pit un occhio bieco 
de’ loro attuale padroni che non l’avvenire 
delle loro famiglie ; del servido rame pre- 
latizio e dagli afligliati dei Gesuiti che in 
grazia del poter temporale hanno con- 
vertito oggi in indulgenza, quella che 
prima vietavano come peccato. A tutti 
fara la spesa lobolo di 8. Pietro e il pres- 
tito de’ cinque milioni che Poneste Bour- 
bone va ora emettando in cartelle da 100 
franchi stampata a Roma colla data di 
Gaeta ; prestito.cosi immorale che certo 
il Governo Italiano non sara mai si stolto 
da riconoscere. 

Romani! Lasciate pure che frequenti 
il Corso ed i Festini chi si senta degno di 
si nobile e salta compagnia ! Per chi ama 
il proprio decoro, per chi si senta all’ 
altezza delle sorti che la Providenza ha 
riserbata all’ Italia! Alla sua capitale, 
Vantico Foro di Roma ed ogni altro luogo 
dove sono memorie della nostra antica 
grandezza offre gioie degna di lui. La 
ricordando quanto furono grandi nostri 
maggiori ha d’onde rallegrasi il vero 
cittadino di Roma poiché vi trova le ra- 
gione del vicino nostro risorgimento dopo 
tanti secoli di sventure ! 

Viva il Pontefice non Ré ! 

Viva Vittorio Emanuele II. Ré d'Italia! 
20 Febbraio, 1862. 

In Comrrato NazionaLE Romano. 


Romans ! 


The Pontifical Government desires that 
you should lend yourselves to form the 
spectacle of the approaching carnival by 
frequenting the Corso and the Festini ; 
to the end that it may have the oppor- 
tunity of repeating the falsehood that 
you are extremely happy under its sub- 
jection. Assuredly, however, the Pon- 
tifical Government will not find among 
the true sons of Rome any who will lend 
themselves to give a colour to this impu- 
dent lie. 

While its obstinate love of power still 
deprives Rome of that prosperity which 
the capital of Italy would enjoy, while 
so many honourable families still weep 
their beloved ones disgraced, exiled, or 
imprisoned, while the number of these 
victims increases every day, while in- 
stead of supplying bread to the people, 
the public money is drained to reorganize 
the Bourbon brigandage; the Pontifical 
Government invites us to play the Bac- 
chanalians, that Europe may believe us 
either stupid or contented, and thus may 
allow our misery to be prolonged. It is 
bitter mockery ; and though the Roman 
people know how to support their misfor- 
tunes with dignity, they will not allow 
themselves to be turned into derision. 

The Corso and the Festini will be fre- 
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quented by Bourbonites who await the 
coming summer to renew the incendiarism 
and rapine of banditti—by Zouaves and 
Sbirri, whom de Mérode allows to wear 
uniforms as various as are their offices ; 
by those employés, either pusillanimous, 
or dishonest, or ignorant, who fear more 
a cold look from their present masters 
than they care for the future of their 
families; by the servile followers of the 
clergy, and by the affiliated brood of 
those Jesuits who, in gratitude to the 
temporal power, now treat with indul- 
gence what they formerly condemned as 
sinful. For all these the cost will be de- 
frayed by Peter’s pence, and by the five 
millions which the honourable Bourbon is 
now issuing in bills of one hundred francs, 
stamped at Rome with the date of Gaeta ; 
a loan so dishonest that assuredly the 
Roman Government will never be so 
foolish as to recognise it. 

Romans! Leave it to those who feel 
themselves worthy of such noble and 
exalted company to frequent the Corso 
and the masquerades; for him who re- 
spects himself—for him who feels him- 
self at the level of that high destiny 
which Providence reserves for Italy and 
her capital—for him let the ancient 
Forum of Rome, and every other spot 
where linger the memories of our former 
greatness, offer pleasures worthy of his 
acceptance. There, remembering how 
grand were the achievements of our fore- 
fathers, the true citizen of Rome will 
rejoice, for he will find therein the pro- 
mise of our approaching resurrection, 
after so many centuries of misfortune. 

Viva the Pontiff, not the King ! 

Viva Vittorio Emanuele, King of Italy ! 

Tue NationaL ComMitree or Rome. 
Rome, February 20, 1862. 


Thus, then, the question is Pe 


sed. Will the Romans attend their 
carnival,andshow themselves before 
Europe as if happy and contented 
in their fetters? Or will they who 
for ages have been stigmatized as 
the nation abandoned to the love of 
— games, and asking not for 
iberty or glory but only for 
“Panem et Circenses 7’ will they have 
the strength to keep away from the 
one great festival of the year, and 
turning their backs on the gay and 
brilliant Corso, go and spend their 
hours of holiday in wandering 
round the solemn ruins of the 
Forum, knowing that by so doing 
they will be earning the deadly 
enmity of their masters, who will 
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mark them down, man for man, on 
their black books, for the unre- 
lenting hatred of a Government of 

riests? Taking this great pro- 

lem in our minds for solution, it 
became a matter of intense inte- 
rest to see whether the Carnival 
would or would not be, this year, 
able to keep up its old popularity ; 
and to judge who, and of what 
classes were those who frequented, 
and those who quitted it. 

To comprehend the character of 
the scene, however, it was quite 
necessary to be acquainted with 
the wsual display of festivity and 
splendour at a Roman Carnival, 
the multitudes of people and car- 
riages who habitually thronged the 
streets during the week, and the 
spirit of exuberant gaiety and re- 
joicing which possessed them, al- 
most to insanity, from the haughty 
Princes of Rome to the poorest of 
the mob, Let the following pic- 
ture from Andersen’s Jmprovisatore 
aid those who have never been 
present at such a scene, to form 
some notion of it. 


The Carnival was all my thought. I 
went early in the morning to the Piazza 
del Popolo, that I might see the prepara- 
tions for the races, and walked in the 
evening up and down the Corso, to no- 
tice the gay Carnival dresses which were 
hung out, figures with masks, and in full 
costume. I hired the dress of an advo- 
cate, as being one of the merriest charac- 
ters, and scarcely slept the whole night 
that I might think over and regularly 
study my part. 

The next day seemed to me like a 
festival ; I was as happy as achild. All 
round about in the side streets the comfit- 
sellers set up their booths and tables, 
and displayed their gay wares. The 
Corso was swept, and gay carpets were 
hung from all the windows. The baleo- 
nies were filled with foreigners of ravk, 
the senator sat in ‘purple, upon a throne of 
velvet ; pretty little pages, with feathers 
in their velvet caps, stood before the Papal 
Swiss guard. Then came ina crowd of the 
most aged Jews, who kneeled down before 
the senator, and prayed for permission to 
live yet a year longer in Rome. The 
senator gave a gracious nod (the old cus- 
tom of setting the foot upon the shoulder 
of the applicant, was done away with), 
rose up amid a flourish of music, in pro- 
cession, and descending the steps, entered 
his magnificent carriage, and thus was 
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the Carnival opened. The great bell of 
the Capitol rang for gladness, and I sped 
home quickly that I might assume my 
advocate’s dress. 

With much self-satisfaction I hastened 
down the street, where a throng of masks 
already saluted me. They were poor 
working people, who on these days acted 
like the richest nobility; their whole 
finery was the most original, and at the 
same time the cheapest in the world. 
They wore over their ordinary dress a 
coarse shirt stuck all over with lemon- 
peel, which was to represent great but- 
tons, a bunch of green salad on their 
shoulders and sleeves, a wig of fennel, 
and great spectacles cut out of orange- 
peel. 

I threatened them all with actions at 
law, showed them in my book of laws 
the regulations which forbade such luxu- 
riousness in dress as theirs, and then, 
applauded by them all, hastened away 
down the Corso, which was changed from 
a street to a masquerade ball. From 
all the windows, and round all the bal- 
conies and boxes erected for the occasion, 
were hung bright-coloured carpets. All 
along by the house-sides stood an infinite 
number of chairs, ‘excellent places to see 
from,’ as those who had them to let de- 
clared. Carriages followed carriages, for 
the greatest part filled with masks, in 
two long rows; the one up, the other 
down. Some of these had even their 
wheels covered with ‘laurel-twigs, the 
whole seeming like a moving pleasure- 
house ; and amid these thronged the 
merry human crowd. All windows were 
filled with spectators. . . . On the Piazza 
Colonna was a band of music. The merry 
doctors and shepherdesses danced joy- 
ously around, even in the midst of the 
single troop of soldiers which, to preserve 
order, mechanically walked up and down 
the street among the carriages and the 
throng of human beings. Here I again 
began a profound speech, but there came 
up a writer, and then it was all over 
with me, for his attendant who ran be- 
fore him with a great bell, jingled it so 
before my ears that I could not even hear 
my own words, At that moment, also, 
was heard the cannon shot, which was 
the signal that all carriages must leave 
the streets, and that the Carnival was 
over for that day. . . . On the last day 
of the Carnival a sign was made which 
announced that all order in driving was 
at an end, and the glorious Moccolo, the 
splendid finale of the Carnival, had begun. 
The carriages now drove one amongst 
another, the confusion and the tumult 
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became still greater, the darkness in- 
creased every minute, and every one 
lighted his little candle, some whole bun- 
dies of them. In every window lights 
were placed ; houses and carriages in the 
quiet, glorious evening, looked as if scat- 
tered over with these glimmering stars. 
Paper lanterns and pyramids of light 
swung upon tall poles across the street. 
Every one was endeavouring to protect 
his own light and to extinguish his neigh- 
bour’s, whilst the cry ‘ Sia ammazzato 
chi non porta moccolo!’ sounded forth 
with increasing wildness. ... Astranger 
who has never witnessed the scene, can 
form no idea of the deafening noise, the 
tumult, and the throng. The air is thick 
and warm with the mass of human beings 
and the burning lights.* 


Such was the Roman Carnival 
but a few years ago. Let us now 
judge ‘what it was this same year 
of 1862. Soon after two o'clock 
on Saturday, the 22nd of February, 
we took our places in a balcony 
admirably situated near the centre 
of the Corso, and enabling us to 
judge tolerably well of the whole 
scene. The appearance of the 
street was pretty enough, though 
not very remarkable. The Corso 
(as all the world knows) is exceed- 
ingly narrow, but so long as to 
form the main artery of modern 
Rome. The irregularity of the 
architecture of the tall houses on 
either side, and the interruptions 
of a few splendid palaces, and of 
the Piazza Colonna, and Piazza San 
Carlo, give a certain degree of 
picturesqueness to the long per- 
spective. Nearer inspection, how- 
ever, does not exalt the scene: the 
pavementisintolerable, the trottoirs 
too narrow and broken to be of 
use, and the shops utterly mean 
and miserable, the best of them 
such as may be found in the second- 
rate streets of our third-rate towns. 
The monopolies granted by the 
Pontifical Government, and the 
thousand vexatious fetters on trade 
of all kinds, have reduced Roman 
commerce to a state bordering on 
inanition, from which it is only 
saved by the manufacture of the 
three or four specialities purchased 
by English visitors—namely, jew- 
ellery, copies of pictures, and Roman 


* The Improvisatore, by Andersen, chapters ix. and x. 
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scarfs, Accordingly, except the 
shops for these articles, which are 
just passably good, and two or three 
cafés, there are actually none but 
wretched little bottegghe of native 
comestibles or foreign clothing. 
Plate-glass is nearly unknown in 
Rome, or the commonest decora- 
tions of the shops in our provincial 
towns. ‘Thus the view of this 
celebrated Corso, even with the 
advantages of a glorious day and 
all the white and red draperies 
aforesaid, presented at least only 
the equivalent of one of the humbler 
streets of Paris twenty years ago. 
To one who had witnessed, as I 
had done, the magnificent scene 
when Florence welcomed her chosen 
king in April, 1860, the idea of this 
being a great ‘ Festa’ was sonfewhat 
ridiculous. How the grand old 
city blossomed out that day in 
tricolors and garlands and hang- 
ings and banners beyond all num- 
ber, till the beautiful streets flamed 
with red, white, and green! How 
triumphal arches, some graceful, 
some splendid, rose up all over the 
king’s path! How the free people 
and their own free soldiers, all one 


and in perfect unity and order, 
lined the way and filled the scaffuld- 
ings and balconies and windows 


and roofs! How at last, when the 
cannon sounded, and we knew the 
king had reached the gates, there 
was a great hush, and then, as he 
rode in between Ricasoli and 
Cavour, the rough, blunt soldier 
bending his head, more in human 
emotion than in regal courtesy, 
how there burst from the people’s 
heart one low, deep cry of welcome, 
unlike anything my ears ever heard 
before ; and when he had swept by, 
how we saw each other's faces, pale 
and tearful, foreigners that we 
were, while the Tuscans wept, and 
women fainted. And at night, how 
Florence shone one blaze of lamps 
—the poorest and meanest houses, 
each with its light in every window, 
while the Pitti and the Palazzo 
Vecchio and the Campanile were 
drawn in lines of flame against the 
evening sky, and Fiesole and Bel- 
losguardo, and all down the Val 
d Arno, and up far away into the 
hollows of the Apennines, sparkled 
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the countless lights ; and the mar- 
ble Duomo blazed over all likea 
crown of fire offered by that re- 
joicing land to heaven. That was 
an Italian festival. But a Roman 
Carnival, tawdry and paltry and 
childish, commanded by priests, and 
kept in line by French bayonets,— 
shall we call this a Festa also? 

The first day of a Carnival is 
always said to be the least showy, 
therefore we deemed that the dis- 
play on the 22nd February was 
hardly a fair specimen of what was 
to follow. As it proved, however, 
it was nearly as good as any other 
day, and better than many ; the 
description of it, therefore, may 
stand for the rest. Very curious 
was the study of the crowd which 
was collected to await the opening. 
Taking men, women, and children 
together, at least half of the whole 
number were soldiers, French and 
Italian. Vast numbers of these, 
and of mounted gendarmes were 
in service and under arms; drawn 
swords and flashing bayonets form- 
ing a large share of the brilliancy 
of this harmonious festival. Be- 
sides these were soldiers of the 
line, zouaves, and dismounted 
hussars mingling with the crowd, 
in a proportion which seemed fa- 
bulous. Among them, conspicuous 
by their spinach-and-eggs uniforms, 
were the wretched remains of the 
Irish Brigade. Nothing can be 
more absurd and pitiful than the 
condition of these poor fellows. 
Misled by their only instructors, 
the priests, and fired with an en- 
thusiasm precisely resembling in 
character that which precipitated 
half Europe upon the Holy Land 
six centuries ago, these Irishmen 
arrived here in Rome, believing 
that they were to be the bulwark 
of the Church, the defenders of the 
triple crown of ‘God’s vicegerent 
on earth.’ After a few months of 
privation, disaster, and disgrace, 
the greater number of them, with 
their chief (worthy of a_ better 
cause), returned home in every 
stage of destitution. Only a small 
band remained, and they are to 
be seen everywhere throughout 
Rome, loitering about by twos and 
threes, their hands stuck in the 
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pockets of their peg-top trousers, 
the yellow gaiter or white stock- 
ing displaying in full the huge 
Milesian foot, and the honest red 
Irish faces looking utterly out of 
place underthe Frenchified foraging 
cap, and amid the crowd of sallow 
and dark-eyed Italians. 

Beside the soldiers, the Carnival 
seemed chiefly to be maintained by 
& numerous society of small boys 
profiting by the holidays of the 
season to pursue a serious traffic in 
second-hand nosegays and confetti 
swept up outof thedust. Imagine 
not, oh reader! that these Roman 
urchins are in any way to be 
likened to the all too-sagacious 
gamins of Paris, or the facetious 
ragamuftin of London, whose exu- 
berant fun has been immortalized 
by Punch. Often have I thought, 
while visiting their schools or 
watching in the streets these poor 
little dull, slow-moving Italian 
children, how strange was the dif- 
ference between them and the 
sharp, naughty, untameable, but 
altogether amusing and hopeful, 
‘City Arabs’ of our English ragged 
schools. Ask these Roman boys 
a question in theology, and they 
will patter away as glibly as pos- 
sible an answer out of their cate- 
chisms. ‘Tell them to say grace, 
and they will gabble Latin for 
ten minutes ; make them write, and 
they will indite an Italian equiva- 
lent for the abominable proverb 
that ‘ honesty is the best policy, in 
miraculous text. But try and take 
to these children, or watch them 
at their play, and all is dulness 
and stupidity. No rushing, scam- 
pering out of school, with im- 
promptu ‘leap-frog’ over their com- 
eee no holloaing, shouting, 
aughing, climbing on perilous 
walls for peril’s sake, and tumbling 
head over heels solely to reverse the 
natural order of things. Still less 
will you receive any such queer, 
droll answers to your questions as 
those you will hear every day in 
our great towns. ‘Conscience, 
ma’am? said a City Arab to me 
once. ‘ You wants to know what’s 
@ conscience ? Conscience is a thing 
a@gemman hasn't got who, when a 
boy finds his pocket-book, and gives 
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it back, doesn’t give him sixpence!’ 


Lives there the Roman boy who 
could give such a reply? Poor 
little urchins, they are swathed u 
in infancy in their atrocious swad- 
dling clothes, unable to move a 
limb for the first six months of 
their lives. Then they are bundled 
up in stupid, heavy clothes; and 
when they grow older, ten to one 
but they go to some priest’s school 
and wear long cloth garments trail- 
ing tothe ground. The physical 
check is completed by mental 
restraint, and the result is that a 
Roman boy of twelve or fourteen 
is about the dullest mortal under 
the sun. There they are, this Car- 
nival holiday, not laughing, play- 
ing, or attempting to dress them- 
selves up as our poorest children 
do for May-day or Guy Faux. No; 
the often-inculcated supreme virtue 
of prudence is in full action al- 
ready, and they have one and all 
an eye to the main chance, and to 
that only. As the nosegays_ fall 
from carriages and _ balconies, 
thrown by unskilful hands, half a 
dozen boys dart at them, and the 
nearest, having seized his prize, 
proceeds immediately, quite gravely, 
and as a matter of business, to 
offer it at the same or the next 
balcony for two bajocchi. Like- 
wise when the dirty lime confetti 
have been thrown in_ sufficient 
numberstoform a sprinkling on the 
ground, the astute juveniles pro- 
ceed to sweep them up carefully, 
and then present them, dust and 
all, for further use—price one 
bajocchi, or halfa bajocchi. There 
is very little scrambling in all this, 
no shouting, no laughing, no boyish 
triumph in success: it is a profes- 
sion, as professionally pursued 
as that of the poor wretches who 
nightly fill their baskets out of 
the heaps of filth which the sub- 
lime sanitary arrangements of Rome 
establish permanently at every 
corner, with their title of ‘ immon- 
dezzaio’ printed over them (notwith- 
standing which invitation the 
Romans will by no means refrain 
from throwing their rubbish every- 
where else with equal liberty). 
Besides soldiers and boys, and a 
few women of very doubtful ap- 
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pearance, the Corso contains about 
a fourth proportion of men of the 
lowest orders. They seem to be 
workmen of the humbler classes, 
artisans of poor trades, labourers, 
and the very weak Italian equiva- 
lent for our ‘roughs.’ Very few are 
moderately well dressed ; but even 
these do not seem to be enjoying the 
Carnival, and why they come to 
the Corso at all is a mystery. They 
saunter up and down, now and 
then looking with a sort of patro- 
nizing pity on the ‘ forestieri, who 
think they are making a true Ro- 
man carnival; but as to taking 
any part themselves beyond saun-~ 
tering, and staring, and smoking 
bad tobacco, it is manifestly out of 
their thoughts. 

But are there no masqueraders, 
no fancy dresses? Among the 
people on foot there is about one 
in every three or four hundred, 
—not masked, that is forbidden, 
but in a calico domino (good Eng- 
lish calico, we are told, price two 
scudi and a half), or now and then 
with an attempt at the dress of a 
sailor or a harlequin. These mas- 
queraders try to obtain attention 


by strutting about and hitting pas- 
sengers with their various missiles, 
but nobody seems very fond of 
them. Perhaps there is some good 


reason. As we see one of the most 
conspicuous come up the Corso 
towards our balcony, we all exclaim 
spontaneously, ‘ Why, that is our 
spy ; the man who dodges us every- 
where.’ At the same moment he 
sees us, and sees that we see him, 
and instantly wheels about and 
betakes himself in the opposite 
direction. 

But there are the balconies, and 
all up and down the long street 
may be seen ladies and gentlemen 
filling these projecting standing- 
places, and also occupying a few 
little niches into which the shop- 
fronts have ingeniously been trans- 
formed. Who are they—what are 
they? No. 1. Primo piano, Eng- 
lish ; 2nd piano, ditto; 3rd piano, 
Codiniand priests. No. 2. 1st piano, 
English ; 2nd piano, ditto ; 3rd piano, 
Neapolitans; 4th piano, housemaids; 
pth piano (on the roof), an English 
clergyman and his family, hoping 
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to escape observation. No. 3. 1st 
piano, a Neapolitan noble family ; 
2nd piano, Shut up; 3rd piano, 
English ;—and so on, and so on, 
Precisely the same holds good with 
the carriages. Where by some ac- 
cident they are not occupied by 
English ladies and gentlemen, they 
are filled by Neapolitan refugees 
or else by the lowest dregs of the 
populace. Itis impossible to attach 
any sort of confidence to the reports 
circulating in Rome. It is neces- 
sary for an Englishman to live for 
some months in a country where 
there is no newspaper worth the 
name—no public courts of justice, 
no coroner's inquest, to be able to 
form a conception of the ignorance 
in which we live in Rome of the 
most important events or fatal 
catastrophes which may happen at 
our very doors. If no English 
friend has chanced to witness the 
occurrence with his own eyes, we 
are all in the dark for ever. Thus 
I state the reports current about 
the Carnival with no pretension to 
exactitude, only demanding confi- 
dence in the matters I report from 
my own personal observation. But 
there certainly appeared ground 
for the popular belief that at the 
close of the Carnival, when its 
failure was becoming too obvious, 
the Government actually took a 
number of criminals out of the 
gaols and sent them in dominos, 
driving up and down the Corso, to 
make an appearance of numbers, 
The behaviour of many of the ruf- 
fians who filled the vehicles could 
not certainly have been worse had 
such been the case. Rough, rude, 
and coarse, one hardly knew from 
what part of courteous Italy they 
could have come, unless Naples 
and her brigands supplied them. 
It will have been noticed in the 
ridiculous edict I have quoted, that 
it is forbidden to throw confetti: or 
nosegays out of the Corso, or to 
use them of injurious materials. 
Nevertheless, during the Carnival 
hours it was quite dangerous to 
pass on foot through the adjacent 
streets, for no man or woman was 
secure from the insults of these 
ruffians. On one occasion I was 
myself driving down the Babuino, 
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when I received a blow on the face 
from a filthy muzzo of weed-stalks, 
with a pebble in the midst, which 
nearly cut open my cheek, 

The first day of Carnival I ima- 
gined that I counted eleven or 
twelve carriages, of which all but 
two were unquestionably English. 
My calculation, however, was 
treated as exorbitant by other 
spectators, and seven or eight were 
believed to be the maximum of the 
whole day, not counting the gin- 
gerbread coaches of the Senator of 
Rome and the municipal authori- 
ties who opened the festival. It is 
a good idea of itself, that of the 
Senator, the solitary senator of 
Rome! There is an old Joe Miller 
story of some poor Paddy or Mike, 
who, being interrogated in ’98, 
confessed, ‘ Please your honour! I 
am an United Irishman.’ But the 


Popes have surpassed their Hiber- 
nian disciples in the art of making 
bulls, since they can create such a 
thing as @ senator where there is 
no Senate, a ‘ conscript father’ who 
is conscripted only to meet himself! 
Ina very fine gilt coach, and in a 


very pretty Court dress, drives 
down the Corso, to open the Carni- 
val, this Senator, who resumes in 
his sole person the dignity of that 
mighty order before whose majes- 
tic presence, as they sat on their 
ivory thrones, the savage Gauls 
stood awestruck, and who in later 
times became the arbiters of the 
destiny of the world—‘ Oh, what a 
falling off was here! But what 
are all things in Rome save fallings 
off? Spar still decorates a thou- 
sand public edifices, but ‘the Senate’ 
is reduced to ‘the Senator; and 
the People of Rome, what voice or 
share have they in anything in their 
own city? We shall see by and by 
how their own streets are not their 
own to walk through at noonday, 
when it pleases their masters to 
shut them out of them. 

This, then, was the show of the 
first day of Carnival from two 
o'clock till six. Troops, troops, 
troops, in service and off service 
on foot and horseback, to guard 
the Corso, to people the Corso, to 
clear the Corso. Then the gilt 
coaches as aforesaid; then the 
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eight, ten, or twelve carriages; 
some common open flys; some 
drags covered with calico, with 
Englishmen and women in all, 
save two, driving up and down, 
up and down, throwing nosegays 
to ladies on the balconies, and re- 
ceiving the like in return. Very 
long intervals occurred between the 
carriages, The good bouquets ran 
short, and hideous little bunches of 
weeds were substituted, and the 
odious lime confetti and lime which 
was not confetti, soon covered every- 
body with a dirty dust like that of 
a mill, At last six o’clock arrived. 
Three guns were fired, and then 
there rushed down the street five 
or six poor horses, terrified and 
goaded by the screams of the people 
and by pieces of sharp brass 
fastened to their harness so as to 
spur them at every motion. This 
is the famous race which charity 
at length substituted for the pas- 
time of making the Jews of the 
Ghetto run the gauntlet of the 
Corso annually for Christian delec- 
tation. ‘To this day the Jews are 
obliged actually to pay for their 
four-footed substitutes, by giving 
prizes of pieces of silk and velvet 
to the winner. 

With this cruel sport closed the 
first day of Carnival. The play 
was small and poor enough at the 
best. Had there been no English 
there, it might be truly affirmed 
there could have been no Carnival 
at all. On Monday the state of 
affairs was almost the same as on 
Saturday. On Tuesday there were 
in all sixteen carriages. On Wed- 
nesday, as the day was showery, 
there were precisely two, To un- 
derstand the magnitude of the 
change indicated by these numbers, 
let it be remembered that in former 
years the whole length of the Corso 
was filled by a close double file of 
carriages passing up and down at 
foot pace; the Piazza del Popolo 
and the adjoining streets overflowed 
with the throng; and it might be 
said that the whole city gave itself 
up unreservedly to the sport. 
Every creature who could afford it 
was disguised in some way, and 
the rich wore splendid costumes, 
and made brilliant pageants of their 
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carriages. From fifteen hundred 
or eighteen hundred carriages, to 
eight, sixteen, and two; from 
princely masquers to this dull and 
dirty mob—is assuredly something 
of a change. The characterand rank 
of the people who now took their 
places in the Carnival carriages was 
even a greater change than in the 
number of the vehicles themselves, 
Formerly it was the whole splendid 
noblesse of Rome, the ambassadors 
and visitors from all the other 
States of Italy and of Europe. 
Now, with the exception of the 
eternal English and one Spanish 
carriage, the drags and hack 
britzkas were filled by the refuse 
of the city, leaving it, as before 
mentioned, a grave and reasonable 
subject of doubt as to whether they 
were not criminals released from 
the prisons for this pious work. 
Indulgences of twenty years which 
were certainly offered seemed to 
atiect only the most miserable class 
of the population. The following 
is a list of the occupants of car- 
riages as they passed me on the 
first day of the Carnival, noted 
down at the moment :— 

1. English. 

. Ill-conducted women. 
. English ladies and gentlemen. 

4. Neapolitan, probably. 

. Ill-conducted women. 

6, Doubtful men and women. 

7. Italian men of the lowest 
class, 

8. Ill-conducted women. 

9. Ditto. 

to. English. 

11. Low Italians 
ducted women. 

12. English gentlemen. 

Stay ; there is one I have forgot- 
ten among the actors in the scene 
—not indeed in her carriage, but on 
her balcony. That Queen, probably 
a murderess, more than probably 
an abandoned woman, and certainly 
the partner in the most odious 
tyranny of modern times—that 
Queen of Naples whom the ladies 
of England have thought fit to 
approach with a testimonial of re- 
spect—honoured the Carnival with 
her presence and that of her suite. 
Let all the glory thence derivable 
be fairly set down to its account. 


and ° ill-con- 
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Such, then, was the state of 
affairs in the Corso. Let us see 
how things fared in the Forum. 

For each of the first days of the 
Carnival there was a certain num- 
ber of calm and resolute looking 
men of the burgher class walking 
and conversing together quietly up 
and down the principal forum. 
From two till six there were always 
several hundreds coming and going. 
The word had been given, however, 
that the chief assembly should take 
place on Thursday, and therefore 
those who had occupations only 
quitted them on that day, simply 
refraining previously from visiting 
the Carnival, after the fashion 
hitherto universal. At three 
o'clock, then, on Thursday I drove 
to the Forum, expecting to find 
perhaps some one or two thousand 
patriots there assembled. But what 
a sight greeted me on entering that 
place, usually so silent and desolate! 
The whole vast arena was crowded 
with men, not only filling the ave- 
nues, but thronging the banks 
of ruins on every side, and even 
gathered in the sunken spaces 
where stand the columns of the 
temples on the pavement of the 
ancient city. Further on, past the 
Temple of Concord, and through 
the Arch of Titus, down the old 
rough Roman pavement to the 
great open space before and around 
the Coliseum, and up through the 
Arch of Constantine, the mass of 
human beings extended. Noble- 
looking men they were; such re- 
presentatives of the Roman people 
as I had not believed were to be 
found. Stalwart and handsome, 
three-fourths of them would have 
been fit to make as fine volunteers 
as any in England; and on this 
day, their countenances having cast 
off the gloom which seems to weigh 
over the whole nation at other 
times, looked radiant with con- 
fidence and enthusiasm. In every 
sense they formed a most remark- 
able assembly. Not for a moment 
could they have been called a mob. 
I did not see twenty ‘roughs’ among 
the twenty thousand, not five beg- 
gars (mirabile dictu in Rome), not 
one of that hideous class of gaunt 
and grimy outcasts who never fail 
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to surge up out of their unseen 
dens into the daylight on the occa- 
sions of public excitement amongst 
us. <All were dressed as became 
men of the middle rank, tradesmen, 
artists, and artisans in Sunday 
attire. Many brought their re- 
spectable looking wives and daugh- 
ters, to the number of a fifth or 
sixth of the assembly, including 
the ladies in carriages, There was 
no sort of reason why they should 
not be there. Everything was as 
calm and quiet as in Hyde Park on 
a summer Sunday. Nobody wore 
the tricolor; nobody attempted to 
raise the cry which was in every 


one’s heart—‘ Viva il Ré d'Italia! * 


They all knew right well that their 
presence there was itself the suffi- 
cient demonstration, and that any 
act which gave excuse for their 
enemies to disperse them would 
have been to injure their cause. 
There were plenty of troops ready 
to attack them had they given such 
excuse; French troops all of them, 
except a few Papal gendarmes. 
Goyon had insisted that the Italian 
soldiers, who naturally were far 
more offensive to the people, should 
not on this day, as on the previous 
ones, insult them by their presence. 
The French troops marched up and 
down at intervals with bayonets 
fixed, and the French captain of 
the city rode through the crowd 
continually, followed by his aides, 
but nothing further was attempted. 
The hours passed on, and the crowd 
grew thicker. From four till six 
o'clock I drove up and down, my 
carriage forming one of a compact 
double file which extended from 
the Capitol to the Coliseum. Half 
round the giant ruin and through 
all the space below were crowds of 
vehicles drawn up, some of the 
humbler class, some belonging to 
the Roman nobles. Closer and 
closer they pressed, till it took half 
an hour to pass through the narrow 
Arch of Titus into the Forum 
above, 
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But no details of facts like these 
can convey the impression of that 
great scene—a nation’s silent pro- 
test against its wrongs, made there 
in that old Forum of Rome, where 
every stone was a memory of their 
fathers’ glory. Oppressed for 
months as every free-born man 
and woman must feel in Rome by 
the sense of tyranny and wrong 
(all the more odious because they 
leave us unmolested while grinding 
those around us to the dust), it was 
like escaping out of the Pontine 
Marshes to the breezy summits of 
the Apennines, to pass out of the 
streets of Rome into that assembly 
of patriots. 

At last the bright Italian day 
came to its close, and asthe last rays 
of the setting sun ceased to play 
through the arches of the Coliseum, 
the people prepared to depart, 
calmly and peacefully, yet with 
one further intention of proving 
their purpose in coming thither. 
Up the hill of the Capitol they 
walked, and then poured over the 
splendid Piazza where stands the 
statue of Marcus <Aurelius,* all 
walking in close column and in 
regular step. Their leaders seemed 
perfectly understood, and the word 
to proceed or to halt was instantly 
obeyed. The French troops, who 
occupy one wing of the Capitol, 
viewed the parties with evident 
amazement. But there was no 
arresting twenty thousand men, 
and so on they marched in perfect 
military order, across the square 
and down the giant slopes of stairs 
into the Piazza del Ara Celi, and 
so away, gradually dispersing be- 
low. The demonstration was thus 
complete. It had been proved that 
the whole people who had a right 
to be considered the citizens of 
Rome, disdained to attend their 
great national festival under pre- 
sent circumstances. It had been 
proved that they preferred, at 
every risk, to show their hopes of 
national regeneration by obeying 


* It is little known that this statue, the grandest in the world, represents the 
magnanimous Emperor in the act of pardoning and releasing his German captives and 


rebels, 
Aurelius in the same attitude. 


A bas-relief in the adjoining gallery shows the whole scene, and Marcus 
Shall we ever see a statue of that old heathen’s 


y ° ° . * « . *,* . 4 
Christian successors on the Roman throne forgiving their political captives ? 
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the dictates of the liberal com- 
mittee, and assembling in the 
Forum this year, even as last year 
they had gone out towards the old 
Mons Sacer from the Porta Pia. 
Finally, it was proved they were 
in perfect co-operation together, 
under leaders to whom military 
headships would immediately be 
conceded if needful. The day’s 
work was well done. 

On Friday the Liberals resolved 
to go to the Corso, for the precise 
reason that on account of the fast 
there would be no Carnival, and 
their presence there in large masses 
would of course mark the diffe- 
rence of their absence on other 
days. Accordingly, in the after- 
noon they commenced filling the 
street in their usual quiet manner. 
This was more, however, than most 
holy tempers could bear, The Pope 
and his ministers were perfectly 
furious. Last year they had 
sent the detested executioner to 
disgrace the Liberal gathering at 
the Porta Pia, but without the 
smallest success. That ‘dodge’ 
therefore could not be tried again. 
Something much worse was re- 
solved on. It was thought, as on 
St. Joseph’s day in 1860, that a 
little bloodletting was needful for 
the feverish population, and that 
that favourite Italian remedy had 
better be applied without delay. De 
Mérode, therefore, ordered that the 
Pontifical cavalry, as soon as the 
street was full, should charge the 
unarmed people and cut them 
down without reserve. It is fur- 
ther confidently asserted that can- 
non from the Piazza del Popolo 
were to rake the street in advance. 
For the truth of this latter state- 
ment [ cannot positively vouch, 
but of the other no doubt what- 
ever exists, and the proof was clear. 
General Goyon hearing of de 
Mérode’s intention, instantly for- 
bade its fulfilment, declaring he 
would take on himself to preserve 
order, by his French troops alone. 
Without a minute’s delay he sent 
all the Pontifical soldiers back to 
their barracks, and placed his own 
all down the Corso, from which 
they instantly expelled every crea- 
ture, whether walking or driving ; 


double guards, with bayonets fixed, 
were placed at both ends, and at 
the corner of every cross street, 
and for the five busiest hours of 
the day the whole main thorough- 
fare of Rome was utterly closed. 
To imagine the effect of such an 
act, one has to conceive what it 
would be to clear Piccadilly and 
the Strand, or the Rue Rivoli, from 
two o'clock till sunset ; allowing 
no creature to walk down it ora 
vehicle of any sort to pass along it. 
Goyon himself, only, with his staff, 
rode up and down the whole after- 
noon. At the same time, large 
detachments with stands of arms 
were stationed in all the adjoining 
Piazzas. Assuredly the Liberals 
had here gained another great 
point, since their unarmed demon- 
stration was considered so impor- 
tant and formidable as to need 
such a colossal display of military 
force. 

It was not to be supposed that 
the wrath of the iol govern- 
ment would stop at the mere pre- 
vention of disturbance. Victims 
they were determined to find, and 
unhappily some feminine treachery 

ut the means of doing so in their 
ie Domiciliary visits ended 
in the arrest of thirty or thirty-five 
Liberals, the number being yet un- 
certain, and likely to remain so in 
a country where there is no Habeas 
Corpus, and no public trial of any 
kind. A paper which they found, 
and which would have compro- 
mised many inferior names, was 
fortunately in a cipher beyond their 
powers of explanation. The in- 
valuable printing-press also re- 
mained undiscovered. The incar- 
ceration of these ten patriots (a 
temporary one it needs must be) 
is therefore deeply to be deplored, 
for their sakes, but the interests of 
their party will not, it is hoped, es- 
sentiallysuffer. One of them, named 
De Angelis, a mercante di cam- 
pagna, or large farmer, and Signor 
Venanzi (not Penanzi, as most of 
the papers called him)—are both 
men of some note. It is not believed 
that any of these gentlemen formed 
a portion of the mysterious Na- 
tional Committee. The circum- 
stance which gave rise to the report 
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that that body had been discovered 
and arrested was the ridiculous 
blunder of the sivri, who mistook 
a list of names of subscribers to 
Cavour’s monument for a list of 
members of the Committee. The 
manner in which the perquisitions 
of these myrmidons are effected is 
particularly suited to lead to such 
discoveries of ‘mares’ nests. In 
the case of one gentleman, they 
seized on some common Florentine 
studs in his dressing-box, bearing 
the cross of Savoy, with much the 
same triumph as_ witch-finders 
pounced on a black cat in an old 
woman’s cottage as an irrefragable 
proof of dealings with the Evil 
One. Proceeding further to exa- 
mine his photographic album, and 
discovering the cartes de visite of 
Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi, 
the filthy wretches called ‘ officers 
of justice’ spat upon the photo- 
graphs till they were destroyed. 
Further on in the book they came 
on the portrait of Napoleon IIL, 
whereupon they remarked to one 
another, ‘Ah, we will leave this 
one for the present.’ Worse evidences 
of their brutality were given in the 
arrest of one young gentleman, the 
only son of a poor widowed lady, 
who is dying of cancer. The poor 
mother was alarmed in the dead of 
the night by the violent breaking 
up of the furniture in her son’s 
room, and the hammers of the 
muratort pulling up floors and 
opening walls to discover papers. 
Whatever was found was supposed 
to be enough to incriminate the 
young man, and he was torn from 
his dying mother, to be thrust, 
God knows for how long, into the 
dungeons of San Michele. Heaven 
grant that he and his friends may 
be liberated ere it be too late to 
save them—not by their priestly 
foes, of that there is no hope—but 
by the arms of a rejoicing and 
liberated nation. 

The last days of the Carnival had 
now arrived. Monday and Tuesday 
were to conclude it, as Lent com- 
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menced on Wednesday. Redoubled 
efforts were made to bring the 
‘festivities’ to an end without too 
obvious failure. Tuesday evening 
especially, it was hoped, would 
make amends, with its usually 
brilliant conclusion, for past dul- 
ness. The driving, and the bal- 
conies, and confetti, and bouquets, 
and horse races, had been failures, 
or nearly so. The masked balls, 
or ‘festini, had been dull and 
dead beyond example. Hope yet 
remained in the moccoletti. The 
intellectual and rational diversion 
of lighting small tapers and flaring 
them about, scattering grease and 
danger of conflagration on all sides, 
while friends and acquaintances 
struggle to extinguish the flame, 
and exclaim, when successful, the 
sacramental words, ‘Senza moccolo? 
this manly pastime of the senatus 
populusgue Lomanum yet held out 
promise of success. Lived there 
indeed a Roman with soul so dead 
as to resist the moccoletti? Who 
could believe it? 

The day arrived. The pelting of 
lime and weeds was duller than 
ever. Even the cruel sight of the 
horse race fell dead. Frightened 
brutes run very much the same one 
day with another, and eight days 
of it were enough. Finally, the 
short twilight of Italy commenced, 
and people began to light the little 
tapers which dealers were selling 
diligently in the street with an 
air of business worthy of all admi- 
ration. A few dozen soon glim- 
mered down the Corso and in the 
drawing-rooms on either side. Moc- 
coletti for ever! Moceoletti will 
yet save the Carnival, the Church, 
the world! 

Oh, adverse fate! oh, unpropi- 
tious heavens! At that moment 
softly and sweetly descended a 
refreshing shower of rain. Out 
went the moccoletti, up went the 
umbrellas with which, of course, 
the English part of the audience 
were armed at all hazards. The 
Carnival was over. 
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THE ‘VITA NUOVA’ OF DANTE.* 


O great light in literature has 
ever suffered so remarkable an 
eclipse as that which obscured the 
fame of Dante for almost two cen- 
turies. When our own Milton 
visited Italy, the reputation of her 
greatest poet had ceased to be in 
the ascendant, even in his native 
land; nor did it regain its place 
for some generations afterwards. 
The absence of the name of Dante 
is conspicuous in English authors 
of the eighteenth century, and in 
the very kind of places where it 
would now most certainly be 
found introduced. In all the travels 
of Englishmen in Italy at that 
period, from Addison’s downwards, 
it hardly occurs. Johnson, in his 
Life of Milton, and when discussing 
the various sources of his great 
poem, has no allusion whatever to 
the Divina Commedia, Hume, in his 
summary of the poetical literature 
of Milton’s age, and when praising 
the sublimity of the author of 
Paradise Lost, chooses for his stan- 
dards of comparison with him, in 
their several languages, Homer, 
Lucretius, and 7'asso, also making 
no mention of Dante. Warton, in 
his History of English Poetry, can- 
not omit the name of a poet to 
whom Chaucer and others in Eng- 
land were so much indebted, but 
he only mentions Dante to ridicule 
his Gothic and extravagant inno- 
vations, his childish or ludicrous 
excesses, and his disgusting fool- 
eries. ‘The learned Doctor; indeed, 
avers that it is idle to attempt to 
excuse any absurdity in the writ- 
ings or manners of the middle 
ages. He is surprised, too, that a 
oet should actually write one 
undred cantos on Hell, Purgatory, 
and Paradise, but kindly thinks 
that such remarkable prolixity on 
such subjects, was partly owing to 
the want of art and method com- 
mon to all early compositions—by 
which, it may be supposed, are 
meant such crude efforts as the 


Iliad, the Divina Commedia, and 
such like. To complete his duty to 
the British public of those days, Dr. 
Warton gives an extract from Vol- 
taire’s wretched version of the 
grand passage in the Jnferno con- 
cerning Guido da Montefeltro, and 
triumphantly concludes —‘ Dante, 
thus translated, would have had 
many more readers than at pre- 
sent,’ 

Gradually, and simultaneously 
with the growth of better taste 
as to our own early literature, 
the appreciation of Dante has 
increased in this country. Many 
translations of the Divina Commedia 
testify to the number of students 
who have devoted themselves to 
the task of attempting a satisfac- 
tory rendering of the great master 
into the lingua volgare of Britain. 
Such a splendid and valuable edi- 
tion as that one which is due to the 
zeal and munificence of Lord Ver- 
non, and in which the text of the 
first four printed editions has been 
accurately reproduced, will leave a 
solid memorial that this generation 
is anxious to join in doing honour 
to the greatest and earliest name of 
modern literature. Equal activity 
has been exhibited on the Conti- 
nent. Every year now sees some 
new and useful addition made to 
the mass of notes and illustrations. 
Pisa and Imola have had their 
local vanity gratified by issuing 
from their respective presses the 
commentaries of Buti and Benve- 
nuto. Both are creditable speci- 
mens of publishing enterprise in 
Italy. It is only to be regretted 
that in printing for the first time 
at length the commentary of Ben- 
venuto da Imola, the quaint and 
racy Latin of the original should 
have been abandoned in favour of 
a weak translation into modern 
Italian. Those who are acquainted 
with the detached portions of the 
old Latin given by Muratori, must 
always deplore that the opportu- 


* The Vita Nuova of Dante. Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Theodore Martin. London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 1862. 

The Early Italian Poets, &c.; together with Dante’s Vita Nuova. Translated 
by D. G. Rossetti. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1861. 
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nity has been lost for presenting 
the whole in its proper dress. 

In France there have been many 
translations of Dante’s great poem, 
as well as other contributions to 
the knowledge of his life and 
times. In Germany there are now 
several versions of the principal 
work, at the head of which it is 
hardly necessary to mention the 
richly annotated translation by the 
present King of Saxony. The 
quarto recently published at Ber- 
lin, containing the text of the 
Divina Commedia, with select va- 
rious readings, and edited by De 
Witte, as it is the latest, so is it 
also perhaps the most beautiful and 
valuable of all modern editions. 

The increasing attention paid to 
the study of Dante in England is 
the more remarkable, because it 
does not appear to be accompanied 
by any increased fondness for 
Italian literature in general, On 
the contrary, it would rather seem 
as if Italian were now a less popu- 
lar language in this country than 
it used to be earlier in the present 
century. Whether from the larger 
variety and resources of its modern 
authors, or from the greater num- 
ber of useful works to be found 
in it upon every branch of know- 
ledge, or from the custom of plac- 
ing German governesses and nurses 
in English families, for which, 
as Protestants, they have a recom- 
mendation not often to be secured 
from the south of the Alps, or 
from all these causes together, it 
is clear that German has now 
taken the position (French, of 
course, still maintaining the first 
rank) as a second modern language, 
that was formerly occupied by 
Italian. Indeed it may be said 
that many persons in England who 
now seriously take up the study 
of Italian, do so chiefly for the 
purpose of enabling themselves to 
read Dante in the original. 

The most remarkable thing, how- 
ever, in the history of the recent 
cultivation of the great poet is, that 
two translations should have ap- 
peared in London simultaneousl 
of one of his minor works, whic 
has hitherto met with compara- 
tively little attention. 
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Mr. Theodore Martin truly says 
in his preface, that there is not in 
literature a more striking contri- 
bution to the personal history of a 
great man than the Vita Nuova of 
Dante. In addition to the pecu- 
liar and individual interest thus 
belonging to it, the book occupies 
an important and singular position, 
as being the first of its kind in 
modern authorship, and as directly 
connecting ancient and modern 
letters by its obvious derivation, in 
form at least, from the Consolations 
of Philosophy, by Boethius, which 
was the latest effort of the expiring 
literature of ancient Rome. 

For the due comprehension of the 
life and other works of its writer, 
a knowledge of the Vita Nuova 
is indispensable. It introduces 
us to Beatrice—a name never to 
be separated from that of Dante. 
It supplies what may almost be 
called a prophetic key to all that 
followed it, and in return, its own 
meaning and proper mode of inter- 
pretation must be sought by its 
comparison with the subsequent 
works. The feelings with which it 
is read, will mainly depend upon 
one cardinal point of belief. If there 
are still any critics without faith 
in a personal Beatrice—a once liv- 
ing daughter of a certain Folco 
Portinari, who at a certain date 
breathed the general air, and trod 
the common earth, and dwelt in a 
certain house in a certain street 
of Florence—to such the Vita 
Nuova must always appear a pedan- 
tic and fantastic performance. For 
them, the gems of poetry set in it 
would still retain their beautiful 
forms, but they would only sparkle 
with a frigid lustre. They would 
cease to glow with the living light 
of real passion, which they must 
have for those who believe them 
to have been addressed in all truth 
and simplicity to an existing object 
of love, and not to have been ela- 
borated in artificial strains to the 
glorification ofa merely allegorical 
personage, or fictitious creature of 
the imagination. 

It is a particularly hard and un- 
merited fate for Dante, that his 
readers should have any doubts 
as to when he intends to be 
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literal and when he means to 
be allegorical. No writer ever 
took so much pains to explain him- 
self on this point, or went so far 
in admitting his readers to be 
taken into counsel, as it were, with 
himself, upon his methods of com- 
position. Both in the Vew Life and 
m his second work, the Convito or 
Banquet, the poetical pieces are 
connected by explanatory prose, 
by means of which the origin and 
intention of all of them is set forth 
at length. It seems impossible 
seriously to doubt that the expla- 
nation really was intended to be 
explanatory ; and difficult to be- 
lieve that it was, on the contrary, 
only meant to shroud an allegorical 
meaning in still deeper folds, to 
increase the obscurity under the 
pretence of affording light, and 
to lead the puzzled reader into a 
still more tortuous labyrinth of 
philosophical mystification. Many 
of Dante’s commentators are in- 
deed answerable for such conduct ; 
their name is legion, their banner 
is darkness, their watchword is 
confusion. But Dante himself was 
assuredly not guilty of setting the 
bad example, and he can only be 
thoroughly and fairly interpreted 
by the simple creed that he ac- 
tually meant to say what he has 
said. 

The Vita Nuova, then, must be 
taken to be a genuine record of 
facts and feelings, undertaken as 
one means of consolation for the 
earthly loss of the lady to whose 
memory it is,in fact, dedicated. It 
is thus the most remarkable true 
love story that was ever committed 
to paper. The few incidents men- 
tioned must be held to have really 
happened, the visions must be sup- 
posed to have been seen by the 
young and over-wrought student 
who describes them; the poetry 
must be assumed to have been 
written under the circumstances 
narrated in connexion with it. It 
begins early for a love story—but 
it was in the South; and if Byron 
could become passionately attached 
to Mary Chaworth at an age not 
much more advanced, thereis surely 
nothing improbable in Dante's 
feelings towards little Bice Porti- 
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nari, at nine; and in like manner 
Lord Byron also, soiled as his life 
was afterwards, never forgot his 
first love. 

It is difficult to give any sketch 
of the Vita Nuova. An attempt, 
however, must be made to furnish 
one. The boy and girl meet at a 
merry-making at her father’s house, 
Dante is nine years old, Beatrice 
is a year younger: she being, in 
the words of Boccaccio, 


very winning, graceful, and attractive in 
her ways ; in aspect beautiful, and with 
an earnestness and gravity in her speech 
beyond her years. This child turned her 
eyes from time to time upon Dante with 
so much tenderness as filled the boy 
brimful with delight, and he took her 
image so deeply into his mind, that no 
subsequent pleasure could ever afterwards 
extinguish or expel it. Not to dwell more 
upon these passages of childhood, suftice 
it to say that this love—not only continu- 
ing, but increasing day by day—having 
no other or greater desire or consolation 
than to look upon her—became to him, 
in his more advanced age, the frequent 
and woful cause of the most burning 
sighs, and of many bitter tears, as he has 
shown in a portion of his Vita Nuova. 


Thus began at first sight that 
great and enduring love which 
never departed from Dante, but 
continued to rule over him until 
his death, with all the holiness, all 
the purity, and all the force of its 
nascent energy. After this the boy 
sought every opportunity of seeing 
Beatrice, but it does not appear 
that they ever met so as to ex- 
change even salutations for the 
space of nine years afterwards, At 
eighteen (twice nine) he meets her 
again, and at the ninth hour of the 
day ; she salutes him : it is the first 
time he has ever heard her speak, 
and he is almost overpowered by 
his happiness: he retires to his 
chamber and sees a vision in which 
Love appears to him in bodily 
form. This he describes in 4 
sonnet, which was published after 
the manner of the time, and in 
similar mode was answered, among 
others, by Guido Cavalcanti, and 
this was the beginning of the 
friendship of the two men. Sub- 
sequently Dante becomes ill with 
love, and to parry the inconvenient 
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questions of his friends he feigns a 
passion for another lady, whose 
name is of course not mentioned. 
A fresh object is afterwards found 
for this simulated affection. Some 
misunderstanding takes place: 
Dante is supposed to have behaved 
badly ; and the real lady of his soul 
will not notice him on the next 
occasion when they meet. On 
being refused her salutation, he is 
plunged in grief, he shuts himself 
up in his chamber, and ‘ sobs him- 
self to sleep like a beaten child.’ 
Further visions, doubts, and dis- 
tractions ensue. After this Dante 
is carried to a wedding-party, 
where he sees Beatrice, and almost 
faints with emotion. He is laughed 
at, and again expresses his anguish 
in poetical remonstrance, claiming 
at least the pity and forbearance of 
Beatrice, and asking himself why 
he wishes to see her when he be- 
comes so ridiculous in her presence. 
In another sonnet he dwells on his 
misery, and on his hopes and fears 
while wishing to address her. 
About this time it appears that the 
state of Dante’s heart became 
known to other ladies of his ac- 
quaintance, and one of them asks 
him what end he proposed to him- 
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self by his silent and fearful love. 
Here occurs that beautiful and 
tender comparison—‘ Allora queste 
donne cominciaro a parlare infra 
loro ; e siccome talor vedemo cader 
Yacqua mischiata di bella neve, 
cosi mi parea vedere le loro parole 
mischiate di sospiri.’ (‘And as 
upon occasion we see rain falling 
mingled with fair flakes of snow, 
so did their words seem to me in- 
termingled with sighs,’) 

The next event is the death of 
Beatrice’s father. Dante hears of 
her sorrow, and is himself over- 
whelmed by grief. He has a pain- 
ful illness, and falls into a dreadful 
trance, in which he receives an in- 
timation of the approaching death 
of Beatrice. He sees her dead body 
laid out, with the latest expression 
of her features manifesting the first 
ge gg of everlasting peace, 

e cries out in his agony, and 
awakes from his strange dream. 
One of the most beautiful of the 
longer poems in the Vita Nuova is 
the description of this vision, ad- 
dressed to the young kinswoman 
who had tended him in his suffer- 
ing, and had watched by his sick- 
bed. We present it in the version 
of Mr, Rossetti— 


A very pitiful lady, very young, 
Exceeding rich in human sympathies, 
Stood by, what time I clamour’d upon Death ; 
And at the wild words wandering on my tongue 
And at the piteous look within mine eyes 
She was affrighted, that sobs choked her breath. 
So by her weeping where I lay beneath, 
Some other gentle ladies came to know 


My state, and made her go: 


Afterward, bending themselves over me, 
One said, ‘Awaken thee !’ 
And one, ‘ What thing thy sleep disquieteth ” 
With that, my soul woke up from its eclipse, 
The while my lady’s name rose to my lips : 


But utter'd in a voice so sob;broken, 
So feeble with the agony of tears, 
That I alone might hear it in my heart ; 
And though that look was on my visage then 
Which he who is ashamed so plainly wears, 
Love made that I through shame held not apart, 


But gazed upon them. 


And my hue was such 


That they look’d at each other and thought of death ; 


Saying under their breath 


Most tenderly, ‘Oh, let us comfort him :’ 
Then unto me: ‘ What dream 
Was thine, that it hath shaken thee so much ? 
And when I was a little comforted, 
‘This, ladies, was the dream I dreamt,’ I said. 
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‘I was a-thinking how life fails with us 
Suddenly after a little while; 
When Love sobb’d in my heart, which is his home. 
Whereby my spirit wax’d so dolorous 
That in myself I said, with sick recoil : 
‘¢ Yea, to my lady too this Death must come.” 
And therewithal such a bewilderment 
Possess’d me, that I shut mine eyes for peace ; 
And in my brain did cease 
Order of thought, and every healthful thing. 
Afterwards, wandering 
Amid a swarm of doubts that came and went, 
Some certain women’s faces hurried by, 
And shriek’d to me, ‘* Thou too shalt die, shalt die!” 


‘Then saw I many broken hinted sights 
In the uncertain state I stepp’d into. 

Meseem’d to be I know not in what place, 
Where ladies through the street, like mournful lights, 
Ran with loose hair, and eyes that frighten’d you 

By their own terror, and a pale amaze: 
The while, little by little, as I thought, 
The sun ceased, and the stars began to gather, 
And each wept at the other ; 
And birds dropp’d in mid-flight out of the sky ; 
And earth shook suddenly ; 
And I was ’ware of one, hoarse and tired out, 
Who ask’d of me: ‘‘ Hast thou not heard it said? . .. 
Thy lady, she that was so fair, is dead.” 


‘Then lifting up mine eyes, as the tears came, 

I saw the Angels, like a rain of manna, 

In a long flight flying back Heavenward ; 
Having a little cloud in front of them, 

After the which they went and said, ‘‘ Hosanna !” 
And if they had said more, you should have heard. 
Then Love spoke thus: ‘* Now all shall be made clear : 

Come and behold our lady where she lies.” 
These idle phantasies 

Then carried me to see my lady dead: 

And standing at her head 
Her ladies put a white veil over her ; 

And with her was such very humbleness 
That she appeared to say, ‘‘I am at peace.” 


‘And I became so humble in my grief, 
Seeing in her such deep humility, 
That I said: ‘‘ Death, I hold thee passing good 
Henceforth, and a most gentle sweet relief, 
Since my dear love has chosen to dwell with thee : 
Pity, not hate, is thine, well understood. 
Lo! I do so desire to see thy face 
That I am like as one who nears the tomb ; 
My soul entreats thee, Come.” 
Then I departed, having made my moan ; 
And when I was alone 
I said, and cast my eyes to the High Place: 
“‘ Blessed is he, fair soul, who meets thy glance !” 
. +... Just then you woke me, of your complaisaince.’ 


In another vision, Giovanna, the _ is likened to St. John the Precursor. 
mistress of his friend Guido Caval- For a reason which will appear in 
canti, and Beatrice, appear together a moment, this passage shall be 
to Dante. Giovanna, in allusion to given at length, using Mr, Theodore 
her name (the female formof John), Martin’s translation :— 
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I saw coming towards mea noble lady, 
who was renowned for her beauty, and 
had been for some time the lady love of 
my foremost friend. And the name of 
this lady was Giovanna, but because of 
her beauty, as some opine, she had re- 
ceived the name of Primavera, and so 
was she generally called. Andas I looked 
towards her I saw Beatrice, that fair 
wonder, advancing behind her; these 
ladies passed by where I stood, each close 
to the other, and it seemed to me that 
Love spoke within my heart, and said, 
‘This lady is called Primavera solely be- 
cause of her coming here to-day; for it 
was I who first moved him, who first gave 
her that name, to call her ‘ Primavera ; 
this is prima verra(‘whoshall come first,’) 
on the day when Beatrice shall first ap- 
pear to her faithful subject after his 
vision ; and if thou wilt consider her first 
name, it is tantamount to calling her 
Primavera, since her name Giovanna is 
derived from that Giovanni (John) who 
preceded the true light, saying, ‘ yo vox 
clamantis in deserto, Parate viam Do- 
mini.” Methought, moreover, he said 
to me these other things—‘ Whoso- 
ever is more subtle of apprehension would 
call yonder Beatrice Love, for the great 
resemblance which she bears to me !’ 


The latter part of this passage 
appears thoroughly to remove a 
supposed difficulty at the com- 
mencement of the Vita Nuova. In 
the very first sentence of the work 
Beatrice is mentioned as ‘ la glori- 
osa Donna della mia mente, la 
quale fu chiamata da molti Bea- 
trice,i quali non sapevano che si 
chiamare, ‘This is rendered by 
Mr. Theodore Martin, ‘who by 
many was called Beatrice, and to 
them was known only by that 
name ; avowing at the same time 
in a note his conviction that the 
passage in question is corrupt, and 
that it is not possible to expect 
from it any satisfactory meaning. 
He adds that perhaps Dante may 
have meant to say that she was un- 
consciously called Beatrice (that is, 
the Beatifier), by many who did not 
know why they so called her. 
Fauriel is for translating it that 
she ‘was called Beatrice by many 
who did not know what they were 
naming when they mentioned her,’ 
which is nearer to what it should 

e, 

A very little consideration of 
this sentence by the side of the 





Beatrice. 
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longer passage above quoted will 
be enough to make it intelligible, 
and to impress upon it a deep, but 
distinct and coherent meaning. 
Beatrice was ‘so called by those 
who did not know what to call her? 
that is, who did not know that her 
true name—the name she would 
bear in the true earth of the future 
—was ‘Love; just as Giovanna’s 
true name, in the same vein of 
fancy, was Primavera—or Spring, 
the season of precursion to the full 
glories of the rounding year. And 
this love, it must be remembered, 
is not a mere Cupid or personifica- 
tion of human attachment, even of 
the most elevated kind. But in all 
reverence, and in the peculiar mood 
of thought of that age, it is a part 
of the ‘ Primo Amore’ which joined 
in erecting the eternal portals of 
the realms of penal justice—the 
mention of which pervades the 
Divina Commedia, and which at its 
close is named in the highest Em- 
pyrean as 


L’amor che muove il sole e l’altre stelle. 


Mr. Rossetti has translated the 
words in question, ‘she who was 
called Beatrice by many who knew 
not wherefore,’ in reference to the 
meaning of the name as that of one 
who confers blessing. But he else- 
where hazards the explanation 
already given above, coupled, how- 
ever, with the expression of his fear 
that it may be pronounced extra- 
vagant, and considered at best but 
a whimsical solution of a difficulty 
which remains unconquered. In 
truth, here, and in a hundred other 
vexed passages which occur in the 
writings of Dante, the main diffi- 
culty hes in the endeavour to place 
ourselves exactly in his circum- 
stances. To understand what he 
wrote and thought, it is necessary 
to know all that he knew, to accept 
his knowledge in the same garb 
that it wore to him—and still more, 
panes to forget all that we do 

now and that he did not know; 
so as, if possible, to regard every- 
thing from his point of view, and 
not from our own. 

The tone of the Vita Nuova is 
pitched very high. It is commenced 
on so grand a scale, that at the 
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very beginning time is measured 
by no ordinary years of the sun, 
but is indicated by the slow secular 
movement of the starry heavens 
exhibited in the precession of the 
equinoxes. The time of the death 
of Beatrice is denoted in a way 
equally ‘mysterious and magnifi- 
cent. Dante saw all things in a 
certain unity. To him God’s pro- 
vidence was one and indivisible 
for all things, great or small. He 
could see clearly under one and the 
same aspect a power creating and 
controlling the physical universe, 
regulating the politics of nations, 
pervading all the regions of moral 
and intellectual being, and influ- 
encing the acts and affections of 
individual men. In this and in 
many similar places, therefore, 
what now appears to us irreverent 
and fantastic, presented itself to 
Dante’s mind as most fitting and 
serious, It is the same with the 
mystical properties of numbers, 
upon which so much is made to 
turn in the Vita Nuova. The 
writings of St. Augustine are full 
of what must appear to us as 
foolish trifling with sacred things 
in connexion with the fancied vir- 
tues and meanings of certain num- 
bers. To Dante such speculations 
were handed down in an atmo- 
sphere of reverence and authority. 
To him they were no trifles, but 
sober verities, and such we must 
judge them to be when we find him 
employing them. 


The ‘Vita Nuova’ of Dante. 
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The disquisition on the propriety 
of personifying love, which is en- 
countered in this part of the Vita 
Nuova, affords as good an example 
as could be given of the wide in- 
terval of thought and feeling which 
has to be passed before the English 
reader of the nineteenth century 
can be placed in close communion 
of mind with the ecstatic young 
student of Florence, who mingled 
the stores of his learning with the 
language of his passion in the pro- 
duction of his earliest book. In 
defence of this personification, 
Dante appeals to the usage of the 
Latin poets ; and so little connexion 
was felt by him to exist between the 
language of books and the language 
of every-day life, that he thinks it 
necessary to use arguments to show 
that the modern Italian rhymers 
were really doing the same sort of 
thing as the old Roman verse- 
makers, and were entitled to take 
the same licences. 

The prose and poetry of the Vita 
Nuova now rise to their highest 
beauty and tenderness, The beauty, 
the charming manners of Beatrice, 
had made her to be universally be- 
loved in Florence. As she passed 
along the streets, people said, ‘This 
is no woman, but one of the fairest 
angels of heaven!’ and others 
blessed God for having created so 
beautiful an object. At this point 
occurs the exquisitely beautiful 
sonnet, ‘Tanto gentile,’ &c., thus 
rendered by Mr, Theodore Martin: 


So kind, so full of gentle courtesy, 
My lady’s greeting is, that every tongue 
To silence thrills, and eyes, that on her hung 
With mute observance, dare no more to see. 
Onwards she moves, clothed with humility, 
Hearing, with look benign, her praises rung ; 
A being, seeming sent from heaven among 
Mankind, to show what heavenly wonders be. 
Within her looks such stores of pleasaunce lie, 
That through the gazer’s eye creeps to his heart 
A sweetness must be tasted to be known; 
And from his lips, with love in every tone, 
A spirit soft and gentle seems to part, 
Which to the soul keeps ever saying—‘ Die !’ 


And thus by Mr. Rossetti :— 


My lady looks so gentle and so pure 

When yielding salutation by the way, 

That the tongue trembles and has nought to say, 
And the eyes, which fain would see, may not endure. 
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And still, amid the praise she hears secure, 
She walks with humbleness for her array ; 
Seeming a creature sent from Heaven to stay 
On earth, and show a miracle made sure. 
She is so pleasant in the eyes of men 
That through the sight the inmost heart doth gain 
A sweetness which needs proof to know it by: 
And from between her lips there seems to move 
A soothing spirit that is full of love, 
Saying for ever to the soul, ‘O sigh!’ 


But all this was now to end. 
Beatrice was called away to another 
world from the fond admiration of 
her fellow-citizens, and from the 
distant but devoted and soul- 
centred homage of Dante. The 
living light of her beauty no longer 
shone in the streets of Florence, 
and Dante was left desolate and 
hopeless with his unspoken but 
unextinguishable love. Qwomodo 
sedet sola civitas plena populo ! facta 
est quasi vidwa domina gentium ! 
How doth the city sit solitary that 
was full of people! How is she 
become as a widow—she that was 
great among the nations! Thus 


Dante quotes from the lamenta- 
tions of the Hebrew prophet, and 
he pours forth in the tenderest 


een his own death-stricken 
soul. 

For the space of a year Dante 
mourned in heavy grief. On the 
anniversary of her death, as he 
is employing his accomplishment 
asa painter in sketching an angel 
on his tablets (a figure doubtless 
associated with musings on the 
departed Beatrice), some rays of 
consolation are permitted to reach 
him, He retraces the whole his- 
tory of his passion ; his memory is 
carried back téthe happy days of 
childhood, when he first saw the 
little girl in the crimson frock, and 
she appears again to him in a 
trance, as she appeared when first 
seen by him. His thoughts now 
become more collected, and in 
order to be able to speak more 
worthily of the lady of his lofty 
love, he resolves to devote himself 
toa course of study for that pur- 
pose, and the Vita Nuova ends 
thus : 

To attain this, I study all I can, as she 
knows truly. So that if it pleases Him 
in whom all things live that my life may 
endure for a season, I hope so to speak of 


her as never yet was woman spoken of. 
And then, may it please Him who is the 
Lord of all excellence, that my soul may 
proceed to behold the glory of its mistress 
—the blessed Beatrice—who in glory looks 
upon the face of Him who is blessed for 
ever and ever. Praise be to God. 


This pledge he redeemed; this 
wish he satisfied by the composition 
of the Divina Commedia, 

Of this it may indeed be said 
that never has there been such a 
monument raised to the memory 
of any person. The idea of Beatrice 
pervades the most magnificently 
conceived and the most wonder- 
fully executed work of the human 
imagination. At the risk of dwell- 
ing perhaps too long upon what 
must be familiar to many, it may 
be well to consider shortly what 
this great poem really is. It may, 
from a general point of view, be 
described best as a history of the 
moral and physical universe, em- 
bodied in the record of a super- 
natural progressthrough the regions 
of eternal punishment, of purga- 
tory, and of everlasting happiness. 
In the course of it, the state of the 
human soul is traced from the 
lowest depths of sin and degrada- 
tion, to the highest pitch of love 
and exaltation to which it can be 
raised by shaking off its gross and 
earthly associations, and by be- 
coming more and more assimilated 
to the Infinite Love and Goodness 
which has created the world and 
redeemed mankind, Considered 
—— as the note-book of a jour- 
ney, the topography is as exact as 
that of the most accurate traveller 
upon the face of the actual globe. 
The various sights and incidents as 
they present themselves in the 
narrative are told as if with a 
scrupulous fidelity to the plain 
truth of real occurrences. The 
vast stores of the poet’s learning 
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are poured forth by the way. 
Theology, philosophy, history, my- 
thology—all, in short, that men 
knew or read or thought about in 
Dante’s age—is made to furnish 
matter of illustration and interest 
to the grand design. Contemporary 
persons and transactions are intro- 
duced, or have allusion made to 
them, in a way to afford full scope 
for the expression of all the writer's 
political opinions, so that hardly a 
name or an event of celebrity is 
omitted from notice. Then, inter- 
spersed with, but always naturally 
arising out of the narrative, there 
are excursive passages of the purest 
tenderness and of the highest and 
deepest poetical feeling, yet never 
interfering with that general sense 
of reality which is so striking a 
characteristic of the poem. 

It begins and ends with Beatrice. 
It is she who comes to the rescue 
of Dante lost in the thick wood 
and assailed by ravenous and 
powerful wild beasts. Sorely 
pressed by the troubles of life and 
the temptations of the world under 
which he is in danger of falling 
and sinking to utter ruin, Beatrice, 
seated in heaven, sees his grievous 
= and despatches the shade of 

‘irgil to be a guide as far as he 
was qualified to lead. To open 
Dante's eyes to the true nature of 
sin, to justify to him the ways and 
means of Divine justice and of 
Divine love, to rouse and rescue 
him from yielding to the moral 
and political evils by which he was 
surrounded, it is resolved that he 
shall visit the spiritual world, 
finally reaching the mansions of 
the everlastingly blest, and seeing 
and hearing the joys and beatitudes 
of the highest heavens. Through 
these Beatrice personally conducts 
him. Her former earthly beauty 
is described as increasing in degree 
at every stage of ascent, so that at 
last the contemplation of it would 
be too much for mortal faculties, 
unless endowed with some super- 
nal power to bear the intense 
irradiation of light and joy by 
which it is surrounded.: Her own 
place in the realms of happiness 
is among the highest seats of the 
blessed, and to this she returns 
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after having completed the duty of 
leading Dante through all the 
circles of the heavenly Paradise. 
And thus did he fulfil his promise, 
and ‘so speak of Beatrice as never 
woman was spoken of before.’ 

jut there was an intermediate 
work—the Convito—which serves 
to connect the Vita Nuova with 
the great poem to which Dante 
owes his reputation. We have 
seen Beatrice raised from a woman 
on earth to an angel in heaven, and 
this is indeed no very extraordinary 
thing. How often has the love of 
lost ones so consoled itself! How 
natural is it toclaim a place among 
the saints and angels of heaven for 
those who in their beauty and in 
their ministrations have been 
saints and angels upon earth. But 
in the Convito a further extension of 
association takes place. It is, how- 
ever, an incomplete and rambling 
work, and a long interval, probably 
of sixteen years, is indicated as 
occurring between the composition 
of its first and second portions. 
The latter, indeed, was most likely 
carried on at the same time with 
portions of the great poem of which 
it seems to contain the rough 
drafts or sketches in prose. 

In the introduction to the Con- 
vito Dante refers to the history of 
his youth as a less manly perform- 
ance; but he expressly states his 
wish to abide by it and to keep it 
alive. Its fervour and passion 
were to be reinforced by the 
sobriety and strength of the pursuits 
and experience of his manhood. It 
was written after he had been a 
deeper student in books, and after 
he had eaten the bread of poverty 
and exile. He had been long a 
man of action, an orator, a poli- 
tician, and a soldier. It had been 
his lot to contend with an outer 
world of disappointment and vexa- 
tions, as well as with the inner 
world of passion, in which he had 
to find refuge, as it were, only from 
himself. He had measured his 
powers with the public wants and 
wishes of his time, and had failed 
to remedy the first or to make the 
latter conform to his own higher 
aspirations. The world of Italy 
was out of joint, and it was a sin- 
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gular malevolence in fortune which 
set Dante to the task of attempting 
to set it right. He had many of 
the best qualities for successful 
political life. He wasa fine speakér 
and writer ; his reputation in letters 
added weight to his character, when 
employed, as he so frequently was, 
upon important missions or in va- 
rious affairs of State. But in other 
respects he was clearly unfitted for 
a life of business or intrigue. He 
lived alone and with few intimates, 
and was altogether a man standing 
apart from the common throng of 
men. He was haughty and self- 
relying ; nor did he with sufficient 
prudence disguise his contempt for 
all ignorance, all folly, and all 
baseness, whenever such came in 
his way. “Thus he gained many 
enemies, while he made few friends, 
and so deprived himself of the 
means of doing good by his familiar 
counsel and the example of his 
own life. Always trusting to the 


rectitude of his object and the 
loftiness of his aims, he scorned to 
employ any arts of popularity or 
conciliation ; for in the nobility of 
his own nature he believed (until 


bitter trials undeceived him) that 
other men would recognise and 
assist his purposes without imme- 
diate appeal to their passions and 
interests, 

An exile from his own city, 
separated from his family, and 
with no established or permanent 
position in the public life of the 
age, Dante’s ak source of true 
pleasure was derived from his 
studies and the happy recollections 
of his very early youth. Away 
rom the local associations of 
Florence, and with years elapsing 
after her death, it is no wonder 
that the remembrance of Beatrice 
should have entered into fresh 
combinations in his mind, and that 
he should have proceeded to per- 
sonify by her his favourite studies, 
first, of philosophy, and then, of 
theology. 

_ In the Convito Dante is explicit 
in laying down the rules by which 
1s Writings are to be interpreted. 
He says they may have a literal, an 
allegorical, a moral, and an ana- 
logical or spiritual meaning; but 
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he insists upon the prime impor- 
tance of the literal meaning, 
especially in support of the alle- 
gorical interpretation, of which it 
must always be the foundation. 
He repeats the history of his love 
for Beatrice, and explains that his 
poetry is still directed to her praise 
and glorious memory. He says 
that when he lost her—the chief 
delight of his soul—he was so 
overwhelmed by sorrow as to be 
incapable of any consolation. His 
great solace was in study and in 
reading the work of Boethius 
already mentioned, in the com- 
position of which the last of the 
Romans found comfort under his 
own heavy afilictions. Then he 
turned to Cicero’streatise on Friend- 
ship, and again refers to the Vita 
Nuova as embodying the results of 
his reading and meditations, He 
describes the delights of his new 
studies, and how, while seeking 
consolation for his grief, he not only 
found what he sought, but became 
acquainted with the treasures of 
literature and science, and with the 
glorious qualities of philosophy. 
lt was now a natural transition to 
identify in an allegorical union the 
former lady of his affections with 
the new mistress of his intellectual 
soul, and he himself explains the 
double or allegorical meaning in 
which he will for the future allude 
to her. In the Divina Commedia 
the allegorical use of the name of 
Beatrice soars higher, and it is 
there employed as the equivalent 
for Theology, the functions of 
merely human wisdom being at 
the same time displayed in the 
person of Virgil. There is there- 
fore no contradiction, but rather a 
growing harmony, when rightly 
considered, in the varying use of 
the name of Beatrice, and it is only 
by making due allowance for the 
different phases of Dante’s mind in 
its mode of entertaining her image 
that his works can be fully admire 
and understood. 

The difficulty of comprehending 
the true nature of Dante’s love for 
Beatrice has been sometimes in- 


‘creased by comparing it, and there- 


by confusing it, with the equally 
famous attachment of Petrarch to 
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Laura. This was in some sense 
perhaps more real, but in another 
sense less so, than the superhuman 
ion which animates the Vita 
uova and the Divina Commedia. 
It was connected with more obvious 
feelings ; but it had not the same 
deep root in the best soil of the 
heart ; it belonged to things tran- 
sitory, not to things eternal; and 
it ended in misery and self- 
reproach, 

0 one was ever better entitled 
to explain the mystery of Petrarch’s 
life than Ugo Foscolo. The view 
taken by him of the love of 
Petrarch for Laura by no means 
tends to elevate or ennoble his cha- 
racter. But who has ever dared to 
doubt that the effect of Dante’s 
love for Beatrice upon himself was 
of the holiest and purest kind, and 
that both he owed to it, and that 
we owe to it, more than can be 
easily expressed? Foscolo has ably 
described the progress and changes 
of Petrarch’s thoughts. First he 
saw in Laura the most beautiful of 
her sex, but one formed to inspire 
him with the noblest sentiments 
and ambitions. Then she became 
to him a celestial being, with 
angelic virtues, and raised above 
all participation with the affairs of 
earth. So far he was rising ; but 
from this exalted frame of mind 
hesubsided to the state of admitting 
‘that she was a woman ; that he 
doated upon her form; that she 
was the only one who had ever 
appeared a woman in his eyes.’ 

e was burning ‘ with envy, jea- 
lousy, and love: and he could envy 
Pygmalion for the power to animate 
and love the statue made by his 
own hands. Nor does Foscolo 
hesitate to add that the illusions 
of a pure passion were ‘ succeeded 
by the desires of an impatient love 
which escape, in expressions an 
lines too plain to be quoted, and 
which are not ordinarily observed, 
because Petrarch is traditionally 
read with sentimental preposses- 
sion,’ His struggle was one of un- 
worthy and baseless hope against 
constant and merited disappoint- 


ment. The love for Laura led him ° 


onwards and upwards to no greater 
or more eternal love. Instead of 
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dwelling on it with increasing de- 
light, and finding and extracting 
from his recollections of it food 
for the loftiest meditations, he can 
only deplore and bewail his con- 
dition as one of pitiful perplexity, 
from which he hopes at some time 
to escape. 

The day may perhaps come when I 
shall have calmness enough to contemplate 
all the misery of my soul, to examine my 
passion, not, however, that I may con- 
tinue to love her, but that I may love 
thee alone, O my God! But at this day 
how many dangers have I yet to surmount, 
how many efforts have I yet to make ; | 
no longer love as I did love, but still I 
love ; I love in spite of myself, but I love 
in lamentations and in tears. 


And seven years after this, 
Petrarch still wrote distractedly :— 

My love is vehement, extreme, but 
exclusive and virtuous. No, this dis- 
quietude, these suspicions, these trans- 
ports, this watchfulness, this delirium, - 
this weariness of everything, are not the 
signs of a virtuous love. 


How different is all this from 
that love which, first shining upon 
Dante in the perfect innocence and 
freshness of childhood, continued 
to light up the stormy path of his 
voyage through life, Satie with 
a clear untroubled lustre; and 
which in imagination finally was 
identified with, and merged by him 
in, the eternal and ineffable Love 
to which all created things in 
heaven and earth owe their origin 
and preservation. Mention of it has 
been introduced in this place to 
show by contrast what Dante’s love 
was not; to disconnect as much as 

ossible the names of Beatrice and 

aura, Which are sometimes coupled 
together; and to prove to whata 
very different class of emotions 
from those properly to be associated 
with Dante’s exalted love for 
Beatrice, should be referred the 
outpourings of Petrarch’s vanity 
and remorse in relation to his un- 
successful passion for Laura. 

Mr. Theodore Martin will add to 
his reputation as the translator of 
Horace and Catullus by the suc- 
cessful execution of his latest 
undertaking. He is right in his 
judgment that the difficulty of 
rendering such prose as that of the 
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Vita Nuova is not less than that of 
transferring its poetry into another 
language ; and that to preserve its 
feeling, its rhythm, and noble sim- 
plicity, may well task the greatest 
mastery of the resources of the 
English language. It is not easy, 
however, to agree with him in 
thinking that the best English of 
the present day is inadequate for 
the purpose ; nor does it, indeed, 
appear that he has to any great 
extent fallen back upon the voca- 
bulary of the early part of the 
seventeenth century, as is an- 
nounced to be necessary for success 
in the preface. The style of the 
translation is free from anything 
like archaism or affectation ; but 
it very likely may owe much of its 
solemnity and tenderness to the 
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recollections of some of our best 
native authors of the period men- 
tioned, which may have been pur- 
posely kept constantly present in 
the mind of the translator. 

There may also be differences of 
opinion on the propriety of assign- 
ing to Dante the poem called ‘The 
Portrait ; although it is certainly 
more worthy to be classed among 
his works than with those of the 
author of Dittamondo, But Mr. 
Theodore Martin has been most 
happy in his version of it; and 
whether the original Italian be 
that of Dante or that of Fazio degli 
Uberti, or that of some other poet, 
there can be no doubt that it is 
extremely beautiful in the English 
form, by which he has made it his 
own. 


I gaze upon those amber tresses, where 

Hath Love a golden mesh to snare me made, 
Sprinkled with flowers, or with a tangled braid 
Of pearls, and feel that I am all undone ; 

And, chief, I gaze into those eyes so fair, 

That shoot through mine into my heart with light 
So keen, so radiant, so divinely bright, 

It seems as though it issued from the sun. 

Still higher doth their mastery o’er me run ; 

And thus, when I their charms so glorious see, 


I murmur to myself with many a sigh,— 

Ah me! why am not I 

Alone with her, where I could wish to be ? 

So might I then with those fair tresses play, 

Dispart, and lay them wave by wave away, 

And of her eyes, that with a lustre shine 

Radiant beyond compare, two mirrors make to mine ! 
Next on the fair, love-speaking mouth I gaze, 

The spacious forehead, radiant with truth, 

White fingers, even nose, and eyebrow smooth 

And brown, as though it had been pencill’d clear. 

So gazing, I exclaim in sweet amaze, — 

* Behold what stores of witchery abide 

Within that lip so pure, and vermeil-dyed, 

Where every sweetness and delight appear ! 

Oh, when she speaks, to all her words give ear, 

Fecling how soft, how gracious in their flow, 

That doth the ear with choicest phrase beguile ! 

And oh, her smile 

Outvies in sweetness all things else I know !” 

Thus on that mouth it joys me still to pause, 

Of it discoursing evermore, because 

I would give all, that I on earth possess, 

To win from that dear mouth one unreluctant Yes! 
Then next I view her white and well-turn’d throat, 

Blending into her shoulders and her breast, 

Her full, round chin, with dimple small impress’d, 

More fair than limner’s pencil might design ; 

And inly say, as I these beauties note, 

‘That neck, oh, were it not a rare delight, 

To hold it in the arms enfolded tight, 
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And plant upon that throat a litile sign ! 
Give fancy wings Thus runs this thought of mine, 
‘If what thou seest be so surpassing fair, 
What must those beauties be, are hid from sight ? 
*Tis by the sun and other cressets bright, 
That with their glories gem heaven’s azure air, 
We think its deeps enfold our paradise. 
So, if with fixéd eyes 
Thou gazest, then full surely must thou deem, 
Where thou canst see not lies all earthly bliss supreme.’ 
Her round and queenlike arms I next survey, 
Her smooth, soft hand, snow-white ; then deeply eye 
Her fingers long, and tapering daintily, 
Proud of the ring which one of them doth fold— 
‘Now wert thou laid,’ thus to myself I say, 
* Within these arms, a bliss so rare would stir 
Through all thy life, divided so with her, 
Might ne’er a tithe of it by me be told ! 
How picture-like her every limb, behold ! 
There majesty with beauty holds her seat, 
Divinely tinctured with a pearl-like hue ; 
Gentle and sweet to view, 
With looks for scorn, where scornfulness were meet ; 
Meek, unpretending, self-controlled, and still 
With sense instinctive shrinking from all ill, 
Such grace celestial breathes her steps around, 
All hearts before her bow in reverence profound. 
Comely as Juno’s bird her going is, 
Self-poised, erect, and stately as a crane ; 
One charm peculiarly my heart hath ta’en— 
A perfect elegance in act and air. 
And wouldst thou truly know how far in this 
She loth her place o’er other maids maintain, 
Look on her as she moves amidst a train 
Of ladies that be elegant and fair ;— 
And as the stars, that gem the morning air, 
Fade out before the sun’s advancing blaze, 
So fades each beauty when she shows her face. 
Think then what is her fascinating grace, 
That equal worth and beauty so displays ; 
And both in her are perfect and supreme. 
To her can nothing dear or worthy seem 
Save honour, courtesy, and gentle heart : 
But in her welfare ouly set thy hopes apart ! 
My song, thou mayest fearlessly declare, 
Since beauty first upon this mortal round 
Reveal’d her gracious light, there was not found 
So fair, unparagon’d a creature yet : 
For blent in her are met 
A perfect body and a mind as fair, 
Save that some grains of pity wanting are.’ 


In dealing with the works of and emperors among the roll of 


most of the early Italian poets, 
Mr. Rossetti will probably be in- 
troducing them for the firsi time 
to the majority of his English 
readers, They will be surprised 
to find that poetry of so high an 
order, both as regards its thought 
and its versification, existed for 
nearly a century before the days 
of Dante. They may be astonished 
also to find the names of saints 


poets who used the lingua volgare, 
as yet thought unworthy of higher 
yurposes than the songs of gal- 
tow to the ladies of their soul, or 
for such pieces as would now be 
termed vers de société. Great 1s 
the wealth of poetry here opened 
up to our gaze. We may indeed 
exclaim, with Petrarch, on open- 
ing Mr. Rossetti’s volume, that 
we behold— 
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In una fiorita e verde piaggia 

Gente che d’ Amor givan ragionando. 
Ecco Dante, e Beatrice : ecco Selvaggia, 

Ecco Cin da Pistoia ; Guitton d’ Arezzo ; 

Ecco i due Guidi che gid furo in prezzo; 
Onesto Bolognese, e i Siciliani. 


of the wildest outpourings which 
might occur at an American camp- 
meeting at the height of its excited 
psalmody. Mr. Rossetti, however, 
has exercised his judgment in 
selecting for his volume a passage 
in which a rebuke is conveyed to 
the unregulated fervour of the rest 
of the piece :— 


One short specimen is given from 
a rhapsodical and ecstatic poem by 
St. Francis of Assisi, some parts of 
which in the original remind one 


Set Love in order, thou that lovest Me. 
Never was virtue out of order found ; 
And though I fill thy heart desirously, 
By thine own virtue I must keep My ground : 
When to My love thou dost bring charity, 
Even she must come with order girt and gown’d. 
Look how the trees are bound 
To order, bearing fruit ; 
And by one thing compute, 
In all things earthly, order’s grace or gain. 


All earthly things I had the making of 
Were number’d and were measured then by Me ; 
And each was order’d to its end by love, 
Each kept, through order, clean for ministry. 
Charity most of all, when known enough, 
Is of her very nature orderly. 
Lo, now! what heat in thee, 
Soul, can have bred this rout ? 
Thou putt’st all order out. 
Even this love’s heat must be its curb and rein. 
. 


All Mr. Rossetti’s versions, it 
must be remembered, are in the 
original metres ; and this self-im- 
posed restriction must have added 


poet, as well as the patron of the 
Sicilian school of poetry, which 
was the precursor of the later and 
better efforts of the 


Continental 
enormously to the difficulty of his 
labour of love. 

A specimen is given of the great 
Emperor Frederick II., himself a 


Italians. There is also a sonnet by 
his unfortunate son, Enzo, King of 
Sardinia. It is entitled ‘On the 
Fitness of Seasons ’— 


There is a time to mount ; to humble thee 
A time ; a time to talk, and hold thy peace ; 
A time to labour, and a time to cease ; 

A time to take thy measures patiently ; 

A time to watch what Time’s next step may be ; 

A time to make light count of menaces, 

And to think over them a time there is ; 
There is a time when to seem not to see. 
Wherefore I hold him weill-advised and sage 

Who evermore keeps prudence facing him, 

And lets his life slide with occasion ; 
And so comports himself, through youth to age, 

That never any man at any time 

Can say, Not thus, but thus thou shouldst have done. 


Dante’s mention and admiration of 


him. He was of a noble family of 
Bologna, and died in 1276. 


The following is by the distin- 
guished poet Guido Guinicelli, 
whose immortality is secured by 


Yea, let me praise my lady whom I love, 
Likening her unto the lily and rose: 
Brighter than morning star her visage glows ; 

She is beneath even as her Saint above: 
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She is as the air in summer which God wove 
Of purple and of vermilion glorious ; 
As gold and jewels richer than man knows. 
Love's self, being love for her, must holier prove. 
Ever as she walks she hath a sober grace, 
Making bold men abash’d and good men glad ; 
If she delight thee not, thy heart must err. 
No man dare look on her his thoughts being base : 
Nay, let me say even more than I have said ;— 
No man could think base thoughts who look’d on her. 


It is difficult to choose specimens _writer’s personal history nothing 
from a volume so full of excel- is known, but this poem is charged 
lences ; there is, however,a canzone with a deep and tender pathos, 
by Giacomino| Pugliest of rare which can henley have been en- 
beauty, of which some parts are  tirely the product of the imagina- 
in conclusion given below. Ofthe tion. 


Death, why hast thou made life so hard to bear, 
Taking my lady hence? Hast thou no whit 
Of shame? The youngest flower and the most fair 
Thou hast pluck’d away, and the world wanteth it. 
O leaden Death, hast thou no pitying ? 
Our warm love's very spring 
Thou stopp’st, and endest what was holy and meet ; 
And of my gladdening 
Mak’st a most woful thing, 
And in my heart dost bid the bird not sing 
That sang so sweet. 


* * * om * 


Where is my lady, and the lovely face 
She had, and the sweet motion when she walk’d ? 
Her chaste, mild favour—her so delicate grace— 
Her eyes, her mouth, and the dear way she talk’d ?— 
Her courteous bending—her most noble air— 
The soft fall of her hair ? 
My lady—she who to my soul so rare 
A gladness brought ! 
Now I-do never see her anywhere, 
And may not, looking in her eyes, gain there 
The blessing which I sought, 


* * * * 


Had I my will, beloved, I would say 
To God, unto whose bidding all things bow, 
That we were still together night and day: 
Yet be it done as His behests allow. 
I do remember that while she remain’d 
With me, she often call’d me her sweet friend ; 
But does not now, 
Because God drew her towards Him, in the end. 
Lady, that peace which none but He can send 
Be thine. Even so. 
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EDITORS, AND NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL WRITERS 
OF THE LAST GENERATION. 


By an Op APPRENTICE OF THE Law. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


N the year 1824 or 1825 (I forget 

which now),acommon friend fur- 
nished me with a letter of introduc- 
tion to the late Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, a gentleman with whom I was 
very anxious to become acquainted. 
Sir James was then a leading Whig 
member of Parliament, and had 
much distinguished himself by 
speaking on questions of foreign 
policy and international law, topics 
which only first-rate men then ven- 
tured to handle, in St. Stephen’s 
Chapel. It is different now, but 
let that pass, ‘In the science of in- 
ternational law,’ said Lord Castle- 
reagh, nearly forty years ago, ‘the 
honourable and learned member 
for Knaresborough is considered 
a great authority, and his opi- 
nions are regarded on this point 
as those of a regular professor of 
public law.’ Not having in 1824 
attained my majority, and being a 
mere tyro in legal and literary life, 
I was naturally anxious to become 
acquainted with one who had 
played an important part in jour- 
nalism, in literature, in law, and in 
politics ; and who was then, more- 
over, if I mistake not, a professor 
of law and general politics in the 
East India College at Haileybury. 
Sir James, at the time I referto, was 
without a house in London, and 
gave me rendezvous at a West-end 
Whig club, of which I soon after- 
wards myself became a member. I 
arrived at the place appointed to 
the very moment, and found the 
distinguished senator at breakfast 
discussing his tea and toast, and 
scanning the columns of the Morn- 
tng Chronicle, then the great liberal 
journal. He was at that period 
about fifty-nine years of age, of 
grave yet pleasing aspect, and 
gentlemanly appearance. Hisheight 
was considerably above the middle 
size, from five feet ten to five feet 
eleven ; and this was all to his ad- 
vantage, as he was more than stout, 
indeed, almost corpulent, arising, 


possibly, from his studious habits, 
and his noted aversion to all pedes- 
trian exercise. Though my new 
acquaintance had been at this 
period five or six and thirty years 
from Scotland, living chiefly among 
Englishmen, and sojourning in 
foreign countries, yet he possessed 
the Scottish accent as strongly as 
though he had only left the land of 
cakes a day or twobefore, Of this 
I had soon after a proof in the 
House of Commons, for Sir James, 
rising after Lord Glenorchy, who 
at pa a petition from Kirkcud- 

right, reproved his noble country- 
man for not calling the town Kir- 
koobrie, more Scotorum. This, how- 
ever, by the way. I wished at my 
first interview to lead my distin- 
guished acquaintance to his early 
days, when he was the fellow stu- 
dent of Benjamin Constant at 
Edinburgh. 

* How, by the way, did you leave 
Constant at Paris? rejoined the 
learned ex-Recorder of Bombay. 

* Well,’ I said, ‘ his health is frail 
and delicate, and he fancies him- 
self suffering from a complication 
of maladies which defy all medical 
skill ; yet I imagine if he did not 
work so much at nights for the 
French press, and excite himself 
so much by play at the Salon des 
Etrangers, he would be infinitely 
better than he is just now.’ 

‘True,’ said Mackintosh; ‘ but 

Constant was always, even when I 
first knew him at Edinburgh, some 
forty years ago, a highly nervous 
and excitable fellow, with a tem- 
perament much too sensitive and 
nighly strung. Even in our juve- 
nile days he was fond of hear- 
ing chime, to use the language of 
Burns, the “wee sma’ hours ayont 
the twal;” and it was in these 
witching hours he used to labour 
with his pen in early youth.’ 

‘It is the same now,’ I said; 
‘he either writes leaders for the 
journals, or plays at écarté or rouge 
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et noir, from eleven P.M. to two or 
three in the morning.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mackintosh, ‘in the 
ten or eleven years between 1790 
and 1801, I wrote nearly as much 
in the periodical press, and in 
magazines and reviews, as any man 
of my time, but never was I given 
to gambling, though the vice was 
much more rife in my younger 
days than it is now. The lines of 
Horace,’ he added, ‘ are abundantly 
true :— 


Periculose plenum opus alee 
Tractas. 


‘It is generally supposed,’ he said, 
‘that I wrote for bread at this 
earlier period of my life ; but the 
fact is not so. Soon after I left 
Scotland,’ he added, ‘I sold a small 
estate, which produced me near 
upon ten thousand pounds in 
money, and with that sum I 
settled in England. For some 
time I lived in good society, both 
in Bath and London, and after a 
while travelled on the Continent, 
improving myself in the French 
and German languages, and col- 
lecting a library. It was not,’ he 
added, ‘till [had spent a good deal 
of this my capital, and married my 
first wife, that I felt irresistibly 
impelled to use some of the mate- 
rials at my command, and to re- 
sort tomy pep. Once engaged in 
composition, the habit grew upon 
me, the excitement was necessary 
to existence, and I could not be 
happy without it. My first news- 
paper articles were in the Oracle, 
and I afterwards occasionally con- 
tributed to the Courier and Chro- 
nicle, as well as to the Monthly 
Review and British Critic. Several 
of my fellow students at Lincoln’s- 
inn, and some members of the 
Home Circuit, which I first, and of 
the Norfolk Circuit, which I sub- 
sequently joined, were also con- 
tributors to the press and to peri- 
odicals, but with me, writing in 
public journals was for a conside- 
rable while a perfect passion.’ 

I learned the truth of all this 
more in detail afterwards, from 
Mr. Richard Sharp, a gentleman of 
great literary taste and talent, who 
had known Mackintosh almost 
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from his first appearance in Lon- 
don in 1789 or 1790. A word on 
this remarkable man will not be 
out of place. Sharp himself, gene- 
rally called ‘Conversation Sharp,’ 
was also a contributor to news- 
papers, and in many respects a 
very extraordinary person. The 
son of a British officer, who died 
in the child’s infancy, Richard 
Sharp was born in a British gar- 
rison, in America, in 1763. Arriv- 
ing young in England, he had to 
work his way up-hill in life, and 
was first employed in the shop of 
a city hatter. He succeeded this 
worthy tradesman in business, and 
afterwards, when he had amassed 
a considerable capital, became a 
member of the well-known firm of 
Bodington and Sharp, West India 
merchants. While in this house 
he was elected for the borough of 
Castle Rising, in Norfolk, for 
which place he sat in more than 
one parliament, and he subse- 
quently sat for Portarlington. 
Sharp, also, as well as his friend 
Mackintosh, liked to dabble in 
journalism, and contributed to the 
Morning Chronicle in the long in- 
terval between 1790 and 1821 ; but 
he is best known as the author of 
a delightful little work, written in 
the purest and most perfect Eng- 
lish, and entitled Hssays and Letters 
by Richard Sharp. It was pub- 


‘lished, if I mistake not, by Moxon, 


of Bond-street, in 1831 or 1832. 
To return, however, to MTack- 


intosh. His first efforts in jour- 
nalism, he told me, as I have said, 
were in the Oracle, a paper of which 
a gentleman of the name of John 


Bell was proprietor. He was, I 
believe, brother of Robert Bell, 
editor and proprietor of the Weekly 
Dispatch, and (if I am not misin- 
formed) the founder of the journal 
called Bells Weekly Messenger, 
which still exists. In the Oracle 
the department of foreign politics 
was under the exclusive super- 
intendence of Mackintosh. On my 
expressing an opinion that con- 
tributors to oulilie journals were 
not in the last century so well re- 
munerated as in 1824-5, Mackintosh 
dissented from me, remarking that 
to the best of his belief there was 
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little, if any, difference. I under- 
stood him to say that he received 
from the Oracle five or six guineas 
weekly so early as 1790, and that 
on some few extraordinary occa- 
sions he earned as much as ten 
guineas weekly. Reporters of the 
highest class, he said, were, he be- 
lieved, paid a trifle better than in 
1790, When none among them had 
more than five guineas a week, 
‘ whereas then some few of the best 
reporters of the Chronicle and the 
Times had, it was generally known, 
six guineas or seven guineas a week, 
inquired of Mackintosh the nature 
of his contributions to the Chro- 
nicle. He informed me they were 
chiefly on French and foreign poli- 
tics, and that among them was a 
character of Mirabeau, with which 
he took great pains. His articles 
in the Monthly Review and British 
Critic were also chiefly on foreign 
politics, a subject in which he evi- 
dently took great interest. At that 
early period of 1790, as now, most 
of the newspaper offices were in 
the Strand or Fleet-street ; and the 
editors’ leading article writers and 
reporters generally lived in the 
streets branching off the Strand, 
such as Craven-street, Norfolk- 
street, Adam-street, Villiers-street, 
and the Adelphi. Many of the 
earliest articles of Mackintosh were 
written in Buckingham-street, in a 
house overlooking the Thames, now 
let out in chambers; but he sub- 
sequently removed to Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square, a neighbour- 
hood more rural seventy years ago 
than at this moment. : 
The Vindicice Gallice, written in 
answer to Burke’s work on the 
French Revolution, was chiefly com- 
posed in this then suburban lodg- 
ing; and the eloquent author in- 
formed me he only received thirty 
pounds for the copyright. ‘It is 
true” he remarked, ‘that my pub- 
lisher afterwards made up the sum 
to one hundred and twenty pounds 
of his own free will; but if the 
volume were paid for as successful 
works are now rewarded, I should 
have received at least two hundred 
guineas for the first edition. At 
the period when the Vindicie was 
written, Mackintosh was still a 
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member of the medical profession ; 
nor was it, I believe, till the close 
of 1792, or the beginning of 1793, 
that he became a student of Lin- 
coln’s-inn. There was then as great, 
probably a greater prejudice against 
the entrance of writers connected 
with the press as students at the 
Inns of Court, than there is now; 
but such was the amenity and gen- 
tleness of Mackintosh’s disposition, 
T have heard from two of his con- 
temporaries, one of whom was 
Basil Montagu —that although it 
was known he contributed to news- 
papers and reviews, no objection 
was raised to him on that score. 
It is true, the late Mr. James 
Stephen, the brother-in-law of Wil- 
berforce, and who subsequently be- 
came a Master in Chancery, had 
been not only a writer, but one of 
the editors, as well as earlier in his 
career a reporter, on the Morning 
Chronicle newspaper, and obtained 
admission to the very same Inn of 
Court as Mackintosh ; but the fact 
of Stephen being connected with 
the press was not known to the 
Benchers, and it was not till he had 
become an M.P. and a Master in 
Chancery, that he resisted the at- 
tempt made by the Masters of the 
Bench to prevent law students who 
were writers or reporters on news- 
one from being called to the 

r. Mr. Stephen, in bringing the 
matter before the House of Com- 
mons, stated that he had himself 
earned a livelihood both by report- 
ing and editing a newspaper ; and 
that he could not but express his 
disapprobation of a rule of an Inn 
of Court which would raise im- 
pediments to men of industry and 
genius who were without the gifts 
of fortune. This speech was so 
well received in Parliament and by 
the country, that the Benchers of 
Lincoln’s-inn rescinded the rule 
which they had previously passed 
on the subject. To this rule it is 
plain Mackintosh was never sub- 
jected, for I have heard him state, 
and it was well known to many 
living at the time he spoke—and 
notably to Rogers, Sharp, Scarlett, 
Whishaw,Basil Montagu, and others 
—that during his studentship at 
Lincoln’s-inn, and for some time 
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after his call, he contributed largely 
to newspapers and periodicals, In- 
deed, when he had been six years 
at the Bar, namely, in 1801, he 
projected the establishment of a 
newspaper with Robert Smith 
(brother of Sydney, and afterwards 
Advocate-General of Bengal), with 
Scarlett (afterwards Lord Abinger), 
and with Rogers and Sharp, as co- 
adjutors. It may now be lamented 
that such a paper never saw the 
light. There was no more eloquent 
political writer at the commence- 
ment of this century than Mackin- 
tosh; and Robert, or as he was 
generally called, Bobus Smith, the 
contemporary of Lord Wellesley at 
Eton, was a man of first-rate scho- 
larship and eminent ability. 

There lived not, in 1801, a better 
writer of racy English than Scar- 
lett, or a man of more shrewdness, 
sagacity, and general talent. His 
scholarship was large, exact, and 
always at command, owing to the 
retentiveness of an accurate and 
well-trained memory. Sharp, too, 
was a clear and classical writer. 
though neither he nor Rogers could 
strike off at a heat an article as 
spontaneously as Mackintosh. This 
Sharp himself admitted. I am not 
aware that Rogers, even as an 
amateur, ever wrote an article for 
a newspaper ; but I know that his 
mode of composition was laboured, 
and painfully elaborate and fas- 
tidious. I learned from a contem- 
porary and friend who travelled 
the Norfolk Circuit with Mackin- 
tosh, that not even the labours of 
the assize courts weaned him from 
his literary and political labours, 
While sojourning at Cambridge, 
Bury, and Norwich (like Macaulay 
a quarter of a century later at 
York and Liverpool, when travel- 
ling the Northern Circuit), Mack- 
intosh was always reading up for 
some literary or political perform- 
ance. Nor did the delivery of the 
lectures on the Law of Nature and 
Nations at Lincoln’s-inn, in 1799 
and 1800, at all abate his ardour in 
the service of the oe and perio- 
dical literature. Even his reading 
up for the forensic debating society 
then held in Clifford-street, Bond- 
street, was rendered, I have heard 
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from his contemporaries, subsidiary 
to some paper which would see the 
light in a magazine or a review, or 
to some series of articles which 
would appear in anewspaper. All 
Mackintosh’s contemporaries at the 
Bar, such as George Wilson, 
Whishaw, Perceval (Attorney-Ge- 
neral in 1803), Cutler Fergusson, 
Scarlett, Lens, and Basil Montagu 
were aware of how much he wielded 
his pen; and no one blamed him 
for exercising it in behalf of those 
literary and political opinions which 
he conscientiously and firmly en- 
tertained. 

It was clearly Mackintosh’s 
familiarity with foreign and Con- 
tinental politics, and his habit of 
discussing such themes in the press 
and in periodicals, that caused him 
to be employed by his brother 
journalist, Peltier, in the trial for 
libel instituted by the Government 
against that individual at the re- 
quest of the First Consul, on the 
21st February, 1803. Peltier was 
a French Royalist, who left his 
country in 1792, and settled in 
London, where he commenced a 
periodical work, called L’Ambigu. 
In this there appeared a succession 
of attacks on Bonaparte, and M. 
Otto, the French ambassador, 
having drawn the attention of Mr. 
Hammond, Under-Secretary of 
State, to the subject, addressed a 
formal despatch to Lord Hawkes- 
bury, on the 25th July, 1802, com- 
plaining of the strictures of the 
Courrier Frangais de Londres and 
Cobbett, and stating that he had 
received an order to demand the 
punishment of Peltier, A few 
days after the receipt of this letter 
from M. Otto, the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs forwarded 
a lengthened despatch to Mr. 
Anthony Merry, our resident at 
Paris, in which his Lordship stated 
that his Majesty could not and 
would not, in consequence of any 
menace, make any concession which 
could in the smallest degree be 
dangerous to the liberty of the 
press, and further stating that 
there were judicatures wholly in- 
dependent of the Executive Go- 
vernment capable of taking cognl- 
zance of such publications as the 
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law of England deems to be crimi- 
nal. Ultimately, however, an in- 
formation was filed by Mr. Spencer 
Perceval, the Attorney-General, 

ainst Peltier, for a libel against 

apoleon Bonaparte, which was 
tried before Lord Ellenborough 
and a special jury, on the 21st 
January, 1803. The Attorney and 
Solicitor-General, with Mr. Abbott 
and Mr. Garrow, instructed by Mr. 
White, Solicitor to the Treasury, 
appeared for the Crown; whilst 
Nr Mackintosh and Mr. Robert 
Cutler Fergusson, instructed by 
Messrs. Slack and Gibson, of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, appeared for the defen- 
dant. The trial excited the greatest 
attention, and although it took 
place on the very morning of 
Colonel Despard’s execution for 
high treason, yet the court and 
the avenues leading thereto were 
densely crowded. Seldom has a 
more magnificent defence been pre- 
sented to a jury by any advocate. 
To use the words of Mackintosh 
himself in speaking of the powers 
of Fox, it possessed ‘the force of 
reason with the fire of eloquence, 
and was pronounced by Lord 
Ellenborough, the presiding judge, 
to be of ‘eloquence almost un- 
paralleled” and by the Attorney- 
General to be ‘one of the most 
splendid displays of eloquence he 
ever had occasion to hear.” As there 
could be no doubt, however, that 
the incriminated article was a libel 
on the First Consul, and as the 
Government of France was then in 
friendship and peace with us, the 
jury immediately returned a ver- 
dict of guilty ; but in consequence 
of the renewal of the war between 
France and Great Britain by the 
rupture of the Peace of Amiens 
immediately afterwards, Peltier 
was never brought up for judg- 
ment.* In reading the pleading of 
Mackintosh for the defendant, even 
a layman would discover that the 
author of this spirit-stirring defence 
must have long practised himself 
in the art of composition. It bears 
in every page—almost in every sen- 
tence—the impress of polish and 
elaborate preparation. No man 
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followed more to the letter the 
advice of Boileau—‘ Polissez-le et le 
repollisez, ajoutez rarement et sou- 
vent effacez.’ A copy of the speech 
was sent by the speaker to Madame 
de Staél, who wrote in reply, ‘le 
morceau de la plus belle eloquence 
m’emut jusqu’au fond del’Ame. Les 
écrivains supérieurs peuvent quel- 
quefois & leur insgu soulager les 
infortunés dans tous les pays et 
dans tous les temps. La France se 
taisait si profondément autour de 
moi, que cette voix que tout a cou 
repondait & mon Ame me sembloit 
descendre du ciel, elle venoit d’un 
pays libre.’ A copy of the speech 
is now difficult to find. I may be 
pardoned, therefore, for giving the 
following passage as a specimen of 
the style :— 

If the blind and barbarous project of 
destroying English prosperity could be 
accomplished, it could have no other effect 
than that of completely beggaring the 
very countries who now stupidly ascribe 
their own poverty to our wealth. Under 
these circumstances, gentlemen, it became 
the obvious policy of this kingdom (a 
policy in union with the maxims of a free 
Government) to consider with great in- 
dulgence even the boldest animadversions 
of our political writers on the ambitious 
projects of foreign States. Bold, and some- 
times indiscreet as these animadversions 
might be, they had at least the effect of 
warning the people of their danger against 
these encroachments, which England has 
almost always been compelled in the 
end to resist by arms; seldom indeed 
has she been allowed to wait till a 
provident regard to her own safety should 
compel her to take up arms in defence of 
others. For as it was said by a great 
orator of antiquity, that no man ever was 
the enemy of the Republic who had not 
first declared war against him, so I may 
say with truth that no man ever medi- 
tated the subjugation of Europe who did 
not consider the destruction of England 
as the first condition of his success, If 
you examine history, you will find that 
no such project was ever formed in which 
it was not deemed a necessary preliminary 
either to detach England from the com- 
mon cause or to destroy her. It seems 
as if all the conspirators against the in- 
dependence of nations might have suffi- 
ciently taught other States that England 
is their national guardian and protector; 
that she alone has no interest but their 


* State Trials, vol. xxviii. p. 619. 
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preservation; that her safety is inter- 
woven with theirown. When vast pro- 
jects of aggrandizement are manifested, 
when schemes of criminal ambition are 
carried into effect, the day of battle is 
fast approaching for England. Her free 
Government cannot engage in dangerous 
wars without the hearty and affectionate 
support of her people. A State thus 
situated cannot without the utmost peril 
silence those public discussions which are 
to point the popular indignation against 
those who must soon be enemies. In 
domestic dissensions it may sometimes be 
the supposed interest of Government to 
overawe the press; but it never can be 
even their apparent interest when the 
danger is purely foreign. A king of 
England who in such circumstances should 
conspire against the free press of this 
country would undermine the foundations 
of his own throne: he would silence the 
trumpet which is to call his people round 
his standard. 


Shortly after the trial of Peltier, 
Mackintosh was appointed Re- 
corder of Bombay. He had been 


previously a candidate for the ap- 
pointment of Advocate-General of 
Bengal, an office to which his friend 
Bobus Smith, a ripe scholar and 
an admirable writer, was appointed, 


At Bombay, he was also invested 
with an Admiralty jurisdiction ; 
and in the capacity of Admiralty 
Judge had the opportunity of bring- 
ing into play his perfect knowledge 
of the law of nations, of which he 
had given an admirable outline in 
his lectures at Lincoln’s-inn. Of 
these lectures, Mr. Pitt, writing to 
him in acknowledging a presenta- 
tion copy, said, ‘I have no motive 
for wishing to flatter you; but I 
must be permitted to say that I 
have never met with anything so 
able and elegant on the subject in 
any language.’ This, coming from 
such a man, was high praise, and 
it was praise well merited. Mackin- 
tosh remained in India till 1811, 
On his return to England, he was 
elected member for Nairne, and 
subsequently for Knaresborough. 
As a member of the Opposition he 
specially distinguished himself by 
eloquent speeches on questions of 
international law, and also on the 
reform of our criminal code. Sir 
James was also a frequent contri- 
butor to the Ldinburgh Review in 
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the twenty years between 1813 and 
1832; but I have reason to think 
that after his return from India he 
ceased to write in newspapers, un- 
less on certain special occasions, 
and then only as a volunteer in the 
Chronicle of his friend and country- 
man, Perry. 

Sir James Mackintosh possessed 
an admirable library, well stored 
with the best historians of France, 
Italy, Germany, and England, and 
rich in works of reference. It cer- 
tainly was the best working library, 
the best supplied with literary 
tools, I have ever seen for the pur- 
poses of a member of Parliament, 
a publicist, or a professional author; 
and as I have by me several of the 
works which once formed a portion 
of it in various languages, I can 
further aver that it was a library 
thoroughly well read by its accom- 
plished owner. I have on my 
own shelves many works of history, 
of memoirs, of biography, and of 
international law, formerly belong- 
ing to Sir James ; and it is acurious 
fact that most of these contain 
pencil marks, chiefly in French, 
stating when and where the reading 
of the volume was commenced, and 
when and where concluded. Ina 
collection of detached pieces bound 
in one volume, and written by the 
Abbé Morellet, there are these 
words, ‘Il me l’a donné a Paris 
en Octobre, 1802.—J. M.” Ina 
collection of Turgot’s works, I 
find in a fly-leaf of Le Conciliateur, 
ou Lettres Tune Ecclésiastique & un 
Magistrat, the following sentence 
in ink, in Mackintosh’s clear and 
legible hand :— 

This tract was written by M. Turgot 
and the Abbé Morellet soon after they 
had both left the Sorbonne, where they 
had been fellow students. 

J. MACKINTOSH. 
Bombay, 18th Aug., 1804. 

I received the above information from 

the old Abbé Morellet himself, at Paris, 


in the auwumn of 1802. 
3. 


In another French volume, I find 
‘ 6 3 Guilford-street 802.’ 
commencé a Guilford-street, 1502. 
In another, there are these words, 
‘Commencé au lit, Dimanche, 1 
Aoit, 1810 ; and at the conclusion, 
or last leaf of the text, ‘On the 
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bed with the relapse of the abomi- 
nable heartburn, which I thought 
the soap had banished.’ 

I also possess the presentation 
copy of Thiers’ Histoire de la Révo- 
lutwon to Mackintosh, with the 
autograph of the author, and these 
words, ‘Hommage de l’auteur a 
Sir James Mackintosh, Paris, 1823.’ 
In the two first volumes of this 
work, for which Thiers could find 
no publisher till he joined Félix 
Bodin’s name with his own, there 
are several pencil marks. 

One of the volumes most sought 
at the sale of Mackintosh’s library, 
which was sold by Evans in Pall- 
Mall, in 1833, was Adolphus’s 
History of George the Third, in three 
vols, There was scarcely a page of 
this work which did not contain 
several pencil marks, some of ex- 
emplary severity. The volumes 
were knocked down at a large 
figure either to Sam Rogers or 
Richard Sharp, I forget which now. 

Mackintosh was an excellent 
French scholar, and wrote the lan- 
guage well and fluently. His cor- 
respondence with Gentz, Morellet, 
and Ancillon, was all in French. 
Though so intimately connected 
with journalism, the author of the 
Vindwice Gallice had a wise and 
gentlemanly horror of demagogism 
and demagogues ; and he exhibited 
an undisguised disrelish for O’Con- 
nell, who was, at the period I speak 
of, flaunting about London as a 
member of a Roman Catholic 
deputation, in the society of some 
of the Opposition, 

I have already said that Mackin- 
tosh was an assiduous reader of all 
his books, and the fact might be 
further verified by numerous notes 
and marked passages in works upon 
law, literary history, and general 
history, in my possession. He 
spent a very considerable sum 
yearly in the purchase of books; and 
when at Bombay, gave Dulau and 
Co. a commission to forward him 
everything which excited an inte- 
rest in French literature. I heard 


from the late Robert Rickards, who 
was amember of Council in Bom- 

ay, that when oppressed by ennwt 
or melancholy, Mackintosh always 
found consolation in letters. 


This 
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happy effect is alluded to by the 
greatest of Roman orators :— 

Hec studia adolescentiam alunt, senec- 
tutem oblectant, secundas res ornant, 
adversis solatium et perfugium pre- 
bent ; delectant domi, non impediunt 
foris; pernoctant mnobiscum, peregri- 
nantur, rusticantur. 

Another writer in newspapers, 
and more especially in early life in 
the Chronicle, with whom I became 
acquainted in 1826 or 1827, was the 
late Robert Cutler Fergusson, a 
man probably a year the senior of 
Mackintosh, and a great friend of 
his in early life. They were both 
Scotchmen, as well as gentlemen, 
by birth, both Liberals in politics, 
both were in a measure travelled 
men, both relished French litera- 
ture and French society, and both 
were members of Lincoln’s-inn. 
They were both called to the bar 
within a year of each other, and 
both at first travelled the Home 
Circuit. So early as 1792, Fergusson 
had published in the Chronicle 
certain views of his as to the reform 
of the representation of the Scotch 
counties. These were afterwards 
expanded into a pamphlet, entitled 
The Proposed Reform of the Repre- 
sentation of the Counties of Scotland 
considered. A little while before 
Mackintosh had published his 
Vindicie Gallice ; and I believe 
the two friends made a journey to 
France together at the close of 1791 
or in the spring of 1792. Certainly, 
Fergusson was in Paris in the 
spring of 1792, at a time when 
France was the theatre of events 
the glory and the shame of the 
human race. <A people struggling 
against tyranny for liberty, is no 
doubt a sight worthy of the gods ; 
but, on the other hand, the atrocities 
of the monster Marat, who declared 
that 260,000 heads should fall in 
order to give peace to France, was 
a sentiment calling for the ven- 
geance of Heaven and the repro- 
bation of man. Nevertheless, there 
were many young Englishmen at 
that era in Paris who, separating 
the better doctrines of 1789 from 
the deeds of the extreme and Moun- 
tain party, were smitten with the 
apparently generous notions of 
liberty and equality; and among 
882 
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these were Mr. Huskisson, Lord 
Thanet, and Robert Cutler Fer- 
gusson. I have heard Henry, Lord 
Teynham, who died nearly a quarter 
of a century ago, say that he often 
saw Huskisson at the Jacobin club 
with a rake in his hand, and Cutler 
Fergusson sitting not far from him ; 
but I never credited this story. 
Huskisson was, however, by the 
interest of his maternal uncle, Dr. 
Gerard, then Physician to the Eng- 
lish Embassy, soon removed from 
this dangerous and burning ground 
to a different scene. He accom- 

anied the British ambassador, 

ord Leveson Gower, to England, 
as Private Secretary ; and his patron 
soon obtained him a clerkship in 
the Treasury. Fergusson, who had 
been a member of the Society of 
the Friends of the People, and was 
a delegate to the London Society, 
however, remained in France till 
the end of 1793 or the beginning 
of 1794, with Lord Thanet. They 
were witnesses of the events of the 
roth and 11th of August; they 
saw the massacre of the Swiss 
Guards and the flight of the King 
to the National Assembly. These 
startling incidents were described 
by Fergusson, and commented on 
by Mackintosh in the Chronicle, On 
his return to England, Fergusson 
entered himself of Lincoln’s-inn., 
He still continued a member of the 
Society of the Friends of the People, 
of which the late Earl Grey was 
chairman, and Daniel Stuart, pre- 
viously mentioned by me, secretary ; 
and in 1796, supported by his pen 
in the Whig and Opposition jour- 
nals Lord Oxford’s motion for 
negotiating with France. These 
efforts brought the young Scotch- 
man into notice ; and when he was 
called to the bar in Michaelmas 
Term, 1797, he was known as a 
man of political courage and ad- 
vanced liberal opinions. Being a 
gentleman of some fortune, of win- 
ning manners and social habits, he 
lived much with the Whig Oppo- 
sition. He was a boon companion 
of Fox, Sheridan, and Erskine, 
exhibited in society the famous 
drinking-whistle of his family, the 
Fergussons of Craigdarroch, im- 
mortalized by Burns ; and in their 
society, and in that of Lord Thanet, 
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became acquainted with Arthur 
O'Connor, who associated very 
much with the Whigs, as was 
proved on his trial at Maidstone, 
by the testimony of Fox, Sheridan, 
Lord Bury, Michael Angelo Taylor, 
and others. In the proceedings 
against O’Connor, O’Coigley, Binns, 
Allen, and Leary, tried at Maid- 
stone, in 1798, Fergusson was coun- 
sel for Allen. All the prisoners, 
except the priest, O’Coigley, were 
acquitted. He alone was found 
guilty, and executed at Maidstone 
on the 7th of June, 1798. The 
prisoner, however, to the last main- 
tained that he was innocent, so- 
lemnly on the scaffold denied that 
he was the bearer of any paper to 
France, or that he had ever been a 
member of any secret society. 
These, however, were, to use a 
phrase of Lord Bacon in his History 
of Henry the Seventh, ‘hard times, 
and the le was occasionally some- 
what strained to obtain the con- 
viction of a traitor or a libeller. 
The punishment inflicted on poli- 
tical offenders or writers sixty 
years ago, would shock the hu- 
manity and moral sense and feeling 
of the present day. In passing 
sentence, for instance, on the 
Romish priest, the Rev. James 
O’Coigley, Justice Buller said— 

The sentence of the court is, that you 
be taken from hence, and drawn on a 
hurdle to the place of execution, there to 
be hanged by the neck, but not until you 
are dead, but that you be taken down 
again, and whilst yet alive your bowels 
taken out and burned before your face ; 
that afterwards your head be severed 
from your body, your body divided into 
four quarters ; and that your head and 
body be at the King’s disposal. 


The worst portion of this sen- 
tence, pronounced only sixty-four 
years ago, was not, however, carried 
into execution. O’Coigley was, 
indeed, hanged, and his head 
severed from his body, but the 
more barbarous and brutal portion 
of the judge’s sentence was dis- 
pensed with. The High Sheriff 
of Kent, it ought to be proclaimed, 
behaved with great kindness to the 
unfortunate man, gave directions 
to the subordinates that he should 
be spared all unnecessary pain, an 
waited and watched to see that his 
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orders were executed. Mr. Watson, 
the jailor of Maidstone, also be- 
haved with great humanity, and 
even the executioner himself apo- 
logized when adjusting the fatal 
noose; whereupon O’Coigley ex- 
claimed, ‘Say nothing—say no- 
thing.’ The unfortunate priest was, 
there is no doubt,a man of con- 
siderable attainments, and not, as 
the Irish Romish priests of the 
present day, of narrow and bigoted 
mind. He had, unlike most of his 
brethren, been educated with men 
of different creeds at the grammar- 
school of Dundalk ; after which he 
was sent to the College of the 
Lombard at Paris. After the trial 
of which I am _ speaking had 
finished, several of the friends of 
O'Connor pressed round him, 
anxious to congratulate him on the 
verdict of acquittal, and O’Connor 
himself stepped over the dock, 
leaning on the arm of Lord Thanet, 
and sustaining himself on the 
shoulder of Mr, Fergusson, who 
was in the counsel’s seat beneath 
him, engaged on behalf of Allen. 
Thereupon there was an uproar 
and conffision in the body of the 
court, occasioned partly, probably, 
by two Bow-street runners endea- 
vouring to seize this Irish gentle- 
man, against whom they had a 
Secretary of State’s warrant ; and 
partly, probably, by the movement 
of Mr. O'Connor and his friends. 
Be this, however, as it may, an 
ex-officio information was filed at 
the bar of the King’s Bench against 
the Earl of Thanet, Robert Fer- 
gusson, Gunter Browne, Dennis 
O’Brien, and Thomas Thompson, 
M.P., for a riot in a court of 
justice, and an attempt to rescue 
fr. O'Connor. The Attorney- 
General, Sir John Scott (afterwards 
Lord Eldon) opened the informa- 
tion in an elaborate speech, and 
called his evidence, among whom 
were the two Bow-street runners, 
who stated they saw Mr. Fergusson 
flourish a stick. Mr. Erskine ad- 
dressed the jury for the defendants, 
and called Mr. Warren, afterwards 
Chief Justice of Chester, Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr, Whitbread, and some 
members of the bar, who stated that 
Mr, Fergusson was in forensic cos- 
tume, and had nothing in his hand 
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but a roll of paper, probably his 
brief. The jury, however, found 
Lord Thanet and Fergusson guilty, 
acquitting Mr. O’Brien, the At- 
torney-General havingantecedently 
consented also to the acquittal of 
Mr. Gunter Browne and Mr, 
Thompson. As the prisoners were 
indicted under an old statute of 
James for causing a riot and strik- 
ing an officer of justice coram 
Domino Rege, the court expressed 
a doubt whether, upon several 
counts in the information, they had 
the power to award any punish- 
ment but the specific sentence of 
cutting off the hand. Upon this 
suggestion, the Attorney-General 
entered a noli prosequi upon those 
counts of the information as to 
which the doubts arose. On bein 

brought up for judgment, lan 
Thanet was sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment in the Tower, and 
Mr. Fergusson for a like period in 
the King’s Bench. In quitting this 
unpleasant place of abode, Mr. 
Fergusson, who had first made his 
appearance as a witness on the trial 
of Hardy for high treason in 1794, 
found himself a marked man ; but 
he still adhered to the principles 
of Fox and Grey; and we next 
find him associated with his friend 
Mackintosh in the defence of Peltier 
in 1803. But notwithstanding the 
occasional opportunities afforded to 
him by the Liberal party for the 
display of his abilities, Fergusson 
felt assured that it would be next 
to impossible for any one enter- 
taining his political views to be 
successful at the bar in England, 
at least so long as the Tories were 
in power. He accordingly, soon 
after this trial, embarked for Bengal, 
It was then indispensable to have 
the leave of the directors to proceed 
to our Indian possessions, and this 
the head of the House of Craig- 
darroch could not hope to obtain, 
He went out, I have heard, as a 
free mariner, and was, in a manner, 
smuggled into Calcutta, On an 
opportunity being afforded to him, 
however, soon after his arrival, he 
was found superior in point of 
information and attainment, in a 
professional sense, to the generality 
of the Calcutta bar; and he soon 
rose into business. For many years 
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he took a leading position at the 
Calcutta bar; and at length, on the 
return of Mr. Spankie to England, 
in 1823, was named Advocate- 
General of Bengal. In this position 
he remained about two years ; and 
returned to his native land, after 
an absence of more than twenty 

ears, through Persia, Russia, 

oland, Germany, and France, 
in 1825, nearly two hundred thou- 
sand pounds richer. In 1826, Mr. 
Fergusson entered Parliament for 
the first time ; and during the ses- 
sions of 1826, 1827, 1828, 1829, and 
1830, voted with his old friends the 
Whig Opposition. At the general 
elections of 1830, 1831, and 1832, 
he was again returned to Parlia- 
ment, and in the latter year brought 
forward his motion on the subject 
of Poland. This speech was cha- 
racterized by research, manly feel- 
ing, and considerable eloquence. 
The next display of the member 
for Kirkcudbright was in favour of 
the East India Company, of which 
he had been elected a director. 
This was a specious and able, if not 
a popular, speech ; and on the ap- 
pointment of Robert Grant to the 
Governorship of Bombay, in 1834, 
Fergusson was made Judge Advo- 
cate and a Privy Councillor by that 
very Earl Grey whose principles 
as to Reform he had defended forty 
years before by his pen in the 
Chronicle, and by his tongue at 
public meetings. 

Mr. Fergusson filled the office of 
Judge Advocate a second time in 
the Administration of Lord Mel- 
bourne, and continued to discharge 
its duties till 1838. He, however, 
entered Parliament too late (being 
sixty-one when first elected, in 1826, 
for Kirkcudbright) to be a decided 
success at St. Stephen’s ; 
judged by the few efforts which he 
made, and more especially by his 
reply to the present First Lord of 
the'l'reasury on the Polish question, 
in 1834, he would have been pro- 
nounced not only a ready but an 
adroit and powerful speaker. His 
style was uniformly clear, correct, 
nervous, and flowing, indicating a 
mind accustomed to composition. 
From what I saw of him between 
1827 and 1838, I should say he was 
a thorough man of the world, who 
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had read much, and seen a great 
deal of human life, and who had 
turned his knowledge to very good 
account. He was certainly not 
profound either as a scholar or as 
a lawyer, but he was greatly above 
par in both capacities; and his 
knowledge of French was critical 
and accurate, and his acquaintance 
with foreign politics very consider- 
able. In "1834, Fergusson was too 
rich, too far advanced in the vale 
of years, as well as too indolent, to 
apply to public questions with ‘the 
earnestness and zeal which he ex- 
hibited in 1803. He evidently 
shirked labour at this period ; and 
it was only over his wine he could 
be got to talk of the companions of 
his early days. Of Erskine he al- 
ways spoke with admiring affection, 
and of Mackintosh with kindness ; 
but he had an inappeasable hatred 
towards the Attorney-General of 
his younger days, afterwards Lord 
Eldon ; and a feeling bordering on 
contempt for the Solicitor-General, 
Sir John Mitford, afterwards Lord 
Redesdale, and Chancellor of Ire- 
land. 

Spankie, whom I first‘ saw and 
became slightly acquainted with in 
1828, was a man fully as old as 
either Mackintosh or Fergusson. 
But he was born in a widely dif- 
ferent sphere from either of these 
Scotchmen. I have heard an old 
Highland gentleman of good family 
say that till beyond his twentieth 
year, Spankie stood at the corner of 
the public street in Glasgow with 
a cord slung across his broad, well- 
developed shoulders, acting as a 
oorter ready to carry light or heavy 
Coan Heaven forbid I should 
cast this as an imputation in any 
man’s teeth; far indeed from it, 
for Iam one of those who think 
with Juvenal, that a good and able 
man fairly and honourably strug- 
gling against the disadvantages of 
humble birth and early poverty 
discloses the noblest qualities. 


Sanctus haberi 
Justitiz quetenax, factisdictisque mereris 
Agnosco procerem. 


But even at that early period of 
struggling poverty, the man was 
remarkable for shrewdness, humour, 
and mother wit. He generally 
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carried a small volume in his 
pocket, and knowing how to read, 
write, and cipher, when not ac- 
tually toiling with a burden on his 
back, employed his leisure in im- 
proving his mind, A friendly and 
humane man, I have been told, a 
bookseller, early noticed him, lent 
him books, and, I heard the late 
Mr. Hunter Gordon say, took him 
into his service as clerk or shop- 
man. How long he remained in 
this position I never heard; but it 
is certain he arrived in London 
towards 1796, and speedily obtained 
employment, I have heard, of a 
somewhat similar kind, in this 
metropolis, unintermittingly con- 
tinuing his self-culture. In this 
wise he improved his knowledge 
of Latin, and gained some small 
modicum of science. In 1798 or 
1799, feeling confident of his own 
powers, he sought for and obtained 
an engagement from his country- 
man, Perry, on the Morning Chro- 
nicle, After remaining some years 
in the gallery of the House of 
Commons, he was transferred to 
the editor's room as an assistant to 
Perry, where he remained for 
several years, occasionally writing 
leaders, criticisms, &c. In this 
position he was contemporary with 
George Dyer, with Campbell (after- 
wards Lord Chancellor), with Peter 
Finnerty, David Power, Barnes, 
Black, Brownly, and others. About 
the year 1804, Spankie became a 
member of an inn of court, and 
somewhere in 1808 was called to 
the bar. A few years afterwards 
he was appointed Advocate- 
General of Bengal, a situation of 
high emolument, which he enjoyed 
some ten years. Returning to 
England in 1823, he applied for 
and obtained the coif in 1824. A 
gentleman of the Chancery bar, 
who is still living, and who on the 
same occasion obtained a silk gown, 
informed me he had never seen 
Spankie before that day, but that 
while waiting in the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s private room he entered 
into conversation with him, Struck 
by the appositeness of his remarks, 
the shrewd tone of his conversation, 
full of good sense and keen humour, 
he declared to me he appeared to 
him one of the most sensible, 
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shrewd, and sagacious men it had 
ever been his good fortune to en- 
counter in any walk of life. As 
serjeant, for seven or eight years 
Spankie obtained a fair share of 
business in the Common Pleas. 
When the Reform Bill passed, he 
offered himself for the borough of 
Finsbury, and was returned second 
on the poll, Mr. Robert Grant 
obtaining the first place. 

Till this period Spankie was con- 
sidered a Liberal in politics ; but 
his address to the electors was 
written in a Conservative sense, 
and all his speeches on the hust- 
ings were in the same spirit, Mr. 
Babbage and Mr. Wakley, who can- 
vassed on Radical principles, were 
far behind Spankie on the poll. 
The new member for Finsbury 
made one effective and telling 
speech in defending the late Baron 
Smith, who had been assailed by 
Mr. O’Connell, and some few short 
minor speeches. At the next 
election he was thrown out, and 
now applied himself to practice 
before election committees, in 


which he was tolerably successful, 
His argument in the Longford case 


in favour of opening the registry 
was ingenious, though unsuccess- 
ful. I believe Spankie never con- 
tributed to the press after his 
return from India. He had there 
made a competent fortune, and few 
men, like Mackintosh, write from 
the mere pleasure of the excite- 
ment of composition. To say that 
Spankie was a profound, critical, 
and accomplished scholar would 
be absurd, but for an almost self- 
taught man he was a person of. 
rare acquisitions, with a wonderful 
memory, and a power of bringing 
his acquisitions to bear very re- 
markable. 

I have written in succession of 
three Seotchmen, without speak- 
ing, unless incidentally, of English- 
men. This has not been from 
choice, but from necessity; for at 
the period of which I speak the 
press was chiefly recruited from the 
Scotch and Irish, there being five 
or six of these two nations em- 
ployed on it for every one English- 
man. The Scotch and the Irish are 
generally poorer and less provided 
with the gifts of fortune than the 
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English. But this was not the case 
with Mackintosh, who began life 
with an independence; still less 
with Fergusson of Craigdarroch, 
who was a man of considerable 
estate. 

I will now speak of an English- 
man who was of about the same 
standing in point of age, as Mack- 
intosh and Fergusson, and who in 
his career as an attorney, a law 
student, and a barrister, was, ac- 
cording to all his contemporaries, 
a good deal connected with the 

ress and periodical literature of 
Clas. This was the late John 
Adolphus, F.8.A. He was, I have 
heard, the son of a Jewish surgeon, 
who had been in the service of 
Frederick the Great. The late F. 
P. Walesby, Fellow of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxon, and Anglo-Saxon Pro- 
fessor, told me he heard the old 
man once remark to an ill-bred 
barrister who said to him ‘ Adol- 
hus, was not your father a Jew? 
Yes, sir, he rejoined ; ‘ my father 
was a Jewish gentleman, and I am 
a Christian gentleman, at your ser- 
vice, when you are civil, which you 
are not to-day.’ Be this, however, as 
it may, it is certain the old barrister 
was a British-born subject, having 
first seen the light in London, 
somewhere about 1765 or 1766. In 
very early life, when only about 
nineteen years old, he was sent, 
according to my informant, Charles 
Thomson, who had been Attorney- 
General of one of the islands, and 
who was the son of a Master 
in Chancery, to St. Christopher’s, 
a West India leeward island, as 
manager of an estate or planta- 
tion; but he remained but a year 
in this position, returning to Lon- 
don in 1784. In the course of that 
year he was articled to a London 
attorney and solicitor, and was ad- 
mitted to practice, it is stated, in 
1790. In this subordinate rank of 
the profession he exhibited zeal, 
readiness, and ability, and soon 
had the self-consciousness that 
there were many men doing well 
at the bar who possessed not his 
own aptitudes for the profession. 
So prosperous was he in 1793, in 
his profession, that he hieiaae the 
hand of Miss Leicester, of White- 
place, Berks, a lady of some family 
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and fortune. When he had been 
about twelve years a solicitor, 
and had saved a considerable sum, 
Adolphus entered himself of the 
Inner Temple, in 1802, as a student 
for the bar, and during his novi- 
tiate, as before it, was a frequent 
contributor to the journals and 
eriodicals of that day. Nor were 
uis literary labours limited to the 
periodical press. He aspired to 
more regular authorship, even 
while practising as an attorney, and 
prepared for the press, in the course 
of 1797-8, biographical memoirs, 
not merely of the French Revolu- 
tion, but also of the British Cabinet. 
These works, as well as some of 
his efforts in the Ministerial press, 
brought him into contact with Mr. 
Wickham, Mr. Addington, and 
Lord Hawkesbury, and it was 
generally believed among Adol- 
phus’s contemporaries, that it was 
at Addington’s request he under- 
took the History of England from 
the accession of George III. to 
the Peace of 1783, to which I have 
referred in speaking of Mackintosh. 
Indeed, it is now well known that 
Addington contributed a good deal 
of authentic information to the 
author; and family papers, par- 
ticularly those of Lord Melcombe, 
were also placed at Mr, Adolphus’s 
disposal by Mr. Henry Penrud- 
dock Wyndham, one of the mem- 
bers for Wiltshire. Mr. Adolphus 
also assisted Archdeacon Coxe, in 
the years 1796 and 1797, in the pre- 
paration of Coxe’s Life of Sir Robert 
Walpole, published in 1798; and 
also prepared and published a 
History of France from 1790 to the 
Peace of 1802, a work which Lord 
Malmesbury, a very competent 
judge, pronounced ‘ as to facts and 
motives, singularly exact.’ Mean- 
while Adolphus exercised his pen, 
I have been informed by several of 
his contemporaries, in the Minis- 
terial organs, and his tongue at the 
ine debating societies of the 
fletropolis. In this way he became 
an apt, ready, and fluent speaker ; 
so that when he donned the wig 
and gown in 1807, he was self-pos- 
sessed and confident in no ordi- 
nary degree. It is true he was 
then of the mature age of two-and- 
forty (a great advantage to a bar- 
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rister), and possessed of considera- 
ble legal, literary, and worldly ex- 
perience; but all these qualities 
would not have sufficed to account 
for his rapid success, without the 
presence of a more than ordinary 
share of energy, readiness, and 
talent. I have heard Adolphus 
himself say that in the earlier years 
of Lord Sicabeveasits chief-jus- 
ticeship,’that noble Lord has often 
gone round the bar three times in 
motions, and that each time he 
himself moved the court, in diffe- 
rent cases, This implied, in his 
earlier career, a considerable share 
of court business. It is true that 
a barrister who has been an at- 
torney, always finds it easier to 
obtain briefs than a gentleman 
coming to the bar straight from 
the Universities ; but making all 
due allowance for this, Adolphus’s 
success was marked, He soon 
started into leading business at the 
Old Bailey, obtained some election 
briefs before Committees of the 
House of Commons, and also on 
the Home Circuit, which he con- 
tinued to travel till the last. Simul- 
taneously with these successes, he 
wrote a great deal on various topics 
of the day ; nor was it, I believe, 
till 1817 or 1818, when he had been 
ten years at the bar, that increase of 
professional business induced him 
to refrain from exercising his prac- 
tised pen in the journals, peri- 
odicals, and in pamphleteering. But 
though he ceased to publish at this 
time, his interest in political and 
literary subjects abidingly en- 
dured. He read all that was worth 
reading on the politics of England 
and France, and I have been as- 
sured by the late Mr. Curwood, of 
the bar, who was a contributor to 
the periodical press, and who was 
associated with Adolphus in the 
defence of Thistlewood, Ings, and 
others, in 1820, that during the 
progress of that trial, he at inter- 
vals perused with interest, in court, 
a posthumous work of Madame de 
Stael’s, then recently published, 
and several political, pamphlets 
written in French, of which lan- 
guage he was a perfect master, 
speaking it correctly and with very 
little foreign accent, Curwood 
being eleven years the senior sof 
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Adolphus at the bar, though not 
his senior in point of age, took the 
lead on that occasion in the de- 
fence. But the summing up of 
the evidence by Adolphus, was a 
more masterly performance than 
the effort of his leader Curwood, 
who, though a good Crown lawyer, 
a succinct speaker, a compact rea- 
soner, and a man of sound, clear 
faculties, was nevertheless want- 
ing in fire and energy. To his 
long habits of authorship Adol- 

hus in great measure owed his 
ucidity, his clearness of statement 
and exposition, and his correct 
grouping and arrangement of facts 
in criminal trials, His remarkable 
readiness, fluency, and self-posses- 
sion he derived partly from natu- 
ral endowments, but in a very great 
degree from large and long prac- 
tice. From the period of 'Thistle- 
wood’s trial down to 1840, a period 
of two-and-twenty years, Adolphus 
had certainly, by all accounts, the 
largest and most varied business at 
the Old Bailey, and deserved to 
have it, though these sessions were 
attended during that interval by 
Bolland, the winner of the Seato- 
nian and Norissian prizes, after- 
wards Baron of the Exchequer ; by 
Tom Platt, recently deceased, after- 
wards a Baron of the Exchequer ; by 
Law, afterwards Recorder of Lon- 
don ; by Andrews, afterwards Ser- 
jeant; by Peter Alley, Curwood 

alford, afterwards Solicitor to 
the Customs ; by Brodrick, a most 
able man ; by Charles Phillips, and 
Edward Cooke, who has recently 
died, having for some time ante- 
cedently filled the office of a 
County Court judge. 

This is pregnant evidence of 
Adolphus’s great ability, for in 
1840 he must certainly have at- 
tained his seventy-fourth or seventy- 
fifth year. In 1833 and 1834, when 
verging upon seventy, his business 
on the Circuit and in the Queen’s 
Bench began visibly (which is not 
wonderful) to decline, Younger 
though not abler men, such as 
Law, Platt, Montagu Chambers, 
Bodkin, and Clarkson, ‘trod on his 
kibes,” and interfered with his 
monopoly, Yet such was the 
vigour and vitality of the veteran, 
that he resolved in his somewhat 
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enforced leisure to dedicate him- 
self anew to literary labours. 

From 1790 to 1807, the period of 
his call to the bar, he had been, 
according to the tradition of his 
contemporaries, an assiduous at- 
tendant at the theatres, frequented 
the green-rooms, writing occasional 
criticisms on the performances. 
He was as well read in the acting 
drama of the English stage as 
Stephen Jones, the editor of the 
Whitehall Evening Post, and author 
of the Biographia Dramatica ; as 
Boaden, the editor of the Oracle (in 
which Mackintosh’s press efforts 
first saw the light) ; oras Hazlitt or 
Leigh Hunt, who had both pub- 
lished volumes of criticisms on the 
London theatres. It was not there- 
fore a surprise to any of Adolphus’ 
early friends that he undertook a 
Lafe of Jack Bannister, the famous 
comedian and pupil of Garrick, 
who retired from the stage in 1815, 
and died in 1836. But though the 
career of Bannister afforded a good 
many incidents, he being a virtuoso, 
a bon vivani, a humorist, and a 


diner-out of the first magnitude, as . 


well as an actor, yet Adolphus did 
not treat the subject in his happiest 
manner. This biography, if I re- 
member rightly, was published in 
1839 or 1840, but had and de- 
served no great vogue. Nothing 
daunted, however, by the compara- 
tive failure, Adolphus determined 
on continuing his History of Eng- 
land from the Peace of 1783. At 
the period when he resumed this 
labour in 1840, he must have been 
at least seventy-five years of age. 
But it should be remembered he 
was consulted by the Government 
on the State prosecutions in Ire- 
land against O’Connell and others 
in 1844, when he was verging on 
eighty, and gave Sir Thos. Cusack 
Smith, the Irish Attorney-General, 
very good advice. After 1844, 
however, he grew daily feebler in 
body, though his mind retained its 
vigour, He seldom came into court, 
either at Westminster or the Ses- 
sions-house, Old Bailey, though he 
worked tothe last at his literary 
labours. Till within a very short 
time of his death he sent his MS. 
to his publisher, Mr. Lee, in the 
Strand, and he finished before his 
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demise, in July,1845,seven volumes 
of his History. An eighth volume, 
I think, has been since published, 
and of this he corrected the proofs 
till a few days before his death. 

Some of Adolphus’s contempo- 
raries and rivals at the Old Bailey 
used to speak of his demeanour as 
insolent and aggressive, and com- 
plained of his language as indeco- 
rous and ribald; but I never saw 
anything of this sort, though I 
admit he was not slow in retorting 
on an adversary when rudely pro- 
voked, paying back more than full 
tale in the same coin. I believe 
that in his earlier career at the Old 
Bailey, Adolphus may have on some 
few oceasions transgressed the rules 
of good temper and good breeding; 
but after his duel with Peter Alley, 
about three-and-forty years ago, he 
was, I have heard from men in 
business at that time, more guarded 
and temperate ; and it speaks well 
for both the combatants that, after 
this passage of arms between them, 
they were ever afterwards fast 
friends. Alley, a hot-tempered 
Trishman, but at bottom a well- 
meaning man, was considerably the 
senior at the bar of Adolphus, and 
it must no doubt have annoyed 
him to see his junior employed in 
more important cases. But after 
the duel between them, I have been 
informed, this feeling ceased, or at 
all events became less demonstra- 
tive. After Alley’s death there 
used to be a good deal of mental 
sparring between Adolphus and 
the late Charles Phillips, who had 
been a reporter on the 7'%mes and a 
writer in various journals ; but the 
provocation often came from Phil- 
lips, who was an impulsive and 
nervous man, and occasionally far 
too demonstrative, both in his 
speech and in his gesture, which 
was thorough pantomime. 

I have heard Phillips say that 
Adolphus has used offensive ges- 
tures at him in court, even to the 
extent of putting out his tongue; 
but I had rather believe that the 
Irishman’s 


Active fancy travelled beyond sense, 
And pictured things unseen, 


than that a brother barrister could 
be guilty of this monstrosity. 
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Adolphus possessed a good library 
when living in Percy-street, Bed- 
ford-square, which was afterwards 
removed to his new house in Gower- 
street. The collection was rich in 
pamphlets and historical works 
connected with France and the 
French revolution, and in facetiz ; 
and I have often been surprised 
that it has not been brought to the 
hammer. The volumes were well 
read, though not so industriously 
pencil-noted as the books of Mack- 
intosh. Adolphus was intimate in 
early life with many of the French 
emigrant clergy and nobles—such 
as Dillon, archbishop of Narbonne, 
Caumont, Duke de la Force, Du- 
mouriez, De Bouillé, De Puissaye, 
andothers. When living in Gower- 
street he entertained his friends 
hospitably, and no man was more 
the gentleman at his own table, or 
in general society. He wasa strong 
party politician, being all his life 
an inveterate Tory; and this de- 
tracted from the value of his His- 
tory, and in some degree accounted 
for the antipathy of Mackintosh. 
But it must be admitted, notwith- 
standing his partial and prejudiced 
views on politics—almost univer- 
sally entertained at the time by the 
bar—that he was a person of very 
versatile mind and varied attain- 
ments ; and though not a writer of 
the first class, yet possessing a dic- 
tion at once fiuent and forcible. At 
the bar there were few better or 
readier speakers. He was not a 
Copley, a Brougham, a Scarlett, or a 
Follett, but he was far superior to 
the generality of stuff gownsmen in 
style and in substance ; and far su- 
perior, too, to such indifferent advo- 
cates as Mr., afterwards Lord Camp- 
bell (his brother newspaper writer 
and author), against whom he was 
often pitted in their earlier career. 
The legal attainments of Mr. Camp- 
bell were no doubt more profound 
and accurate, and he possessed a 
more legal mind ; but in all but law 
and legal science, John Adolphus 
was much more than a match for the 
Jock Campbell of 1810 or the Sir 
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John Campbell of 1840. Members 
of the press when on their trial for 
libel, were always anxious to have 
Adolphus and Harry Clifford for 
their counsel. Thus, when Fin- 
nerty commenced an action against 
Tipper, the publisher of the Satirist, 
his junior counsel was Adolphus, a 
man skilled in all the mysteries of 
journalism, and his middle man 
was Harry Clifford, of O.P. Riot 
notoriety. Harry, a very original 
character, was a ripe scholar, a 
good lawyer, and a great contribu- 
tor to the Chronicle in the days of 
Perry. Harry was also counsel for 
the editors of the Jndependent 
Whig, for their libel on Lord 
Ellenborough, and also for Benja- 
min Flower. It was in Flower’s 
case that he spiritedly vindicated 
the character of his ancestor, Sir 
Thomas Clifford, one of the Cabal 
Ministers, from an aspersion of 
Lord Kenyon’s—a man like Lord 
Campbell, astonishingly ignorant 
out of his own walk. With Clif- 
ford and Adolphus as juniors, 
Finnerty made sure that Serjeant 
Best, his leader, would be indoctri- 
nated with all the best traditions 
as to the liberty of the press, and 
as to the practice of journalism. 
But George Manners of the Satirast 
sprung a mine on them, and proved 
that Peter Finnerty had proposed 
for discussion at a debating society 
as a question, ‘ Whether the editor 
of the Satirist or a notorious pick- 
pocket was the greatest nuisance 
to society? If journalists in those 
days of half a century ago were 
more severely punished than now, 
by fines, and imprisonments in 
Lincoln, Dorchester, and Glouces- 
ter gaols, and also by standing in 
the pillory, it must also be admitted 
that they were more personal in 
their strictures, and more vehement 
not to say more virulent in tone, 
than in our more felicitous times 
and generation. But I have well- 
nigh exceeded my space, and must 
reserve what I have to say of other 
writers for a third and concluding 
article, 
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INDIGO-PLANTING IN BENGAL, AND THE 
BREACH-OF-CONTRACT BILL. 


Tue reciprocal advantages which 
might be derived, to both coun- 
tries, from the political power which 
England has acquired over India, 
will never be realized on any per- 
manent or healthy principle, until 
the Anglo-Indian Government shall 
fully appreciate its true position 
and its real duties towards India. 

It is useless to attempt to com- 
bat the personal prejudices which 
divide the two races in their 
social intercourse, or to prevent the 
collision of interests in seeming 
opposition to each other. In their 
individual capacity, Englishmen, 
whether as soldiers, civilians, or 
merchants, go out to India to earn 
their subsistence, and to make 
money. They go out with a full, 
not to say an undue, sense of their 
own importance, both national and 
personal, and with a thorough con- 
tempt for the people amongst 
whom they are pleased to dwell 
for a few years; and as a general 
rule, their conduct towards natives 
of all ranks is strongly influenced 
by these feelings, until modified by 
experience and reflection, All this 
is nearly inevitable ; and whether 
it is right or wrong is not the 
point in question; such is the fact, 
and we have to deal with things as 
they are. 

But the Government has no right 
to give way to prejudices, which, 
however natural, are a bad founda- 
tion for Imperial legislation, And 
we make bold to say, that India 
cannot be held on a policy which 
is so essentially unsound. The 
primary duty of the Government 
of India is to the people of India ; 
and all legislation which sets aside 
the first rights of the natives of 
India for the benefit of a few 
foreigners, and which violates the 
immutable rule of impartial jus- 
tice, is not only false, but in the 
end will prove to be unsafe, 

When a foreign people take pos- 
session of a country by force of 
arms or by policy, one out of three 
courses is necessary to secure per- 
manent occupation. First, to re- 


move by extermination or expul- 
sion the aboriginal inhabitants—as 
happened in America, and is now 
happening in Australia, and we 
are sorry to see in New Zealand; 
or, secondly, to coalesce and amal- 
gamate with the native inhabi- 
tants—as happened in the various 
countries of ean when overrun 
by barbarians or other conquering 
races, and as undoubtedly hap- 
pened in India on more than one 
occasion of foreign subjugation ; 
or, thirdly, to govern the con- 
quered nation, as a nation, for its 
own benefit; the predominant 
Power being content with the 
profits and advantages resulting 
from political and military posses- 
sion, and the control over inter- 
national trade which it would 
naturally obtain. 

It is quite clear that as regards 
India, with its two hundred mil- 
lions of inhabitants, neither exter- 
mination nor expulsion is possible; 
and if it were, it would be useless, 
because the climate is unsuitable 
to the European constitution ; and 
our number is insufficient to oc- 
cupy so extensive a country. In- 
termarriage and social community 
between the Occidental and Orien- 
tal races, seem also to be unattain- 
able ; the barrier which divides 
the one from the other, has not 
only, during one hundred years of 
intercourse, not been broken down, 
but, on the contrary, time seems 
to widen the breach rather than to 
close it up; the third alternative 
only remains, and this is, that the 
English Government should know 
and feel, that primarily, India is 
to be held as a sacred trust for the 
sole use and benefit of the rightful 
inheritors of the soil ; and that all 
laws should be framed on the same 
principle as a native or national 
government would provide for its 
own people, were it in possession 
of the sovereign power. 

The attention of Government 
should also be directed to another 
oint. When the English first rose 
into power in India, the prestige 
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of their military prowess, the 
novelty of a new phase of character, 
and the force of a more vivacious 
energy, made a strong impression 
on the native mind; and circum- 
stances were peculiarly favourable 
for the admission of a new element 
of power amongst the distracted 
and discordant authorities, which 
were then acquiring and maintain- 
ing uncertain and transitory rule 
over the different fragments of the 
Moghul empire. The whole coun- 
try, socially and politically, was in 
an abnormal state. Wars and 
rumours of wars everywhere pre- 
vailed. The Moghul dynasty had 
fallen into decay, and the mush- 
room families of chieftains, who 
had divided the empire amongst 
themselves, were at feud with each 
other and with all around them. 
Mutual distrust, agen, and 
treachery abounded everywhere ; 
and the character of the people 
and their rulers had degenerated 
below its natural standard, in the 
long-continued turmoil of interne- 
cine quarrels and political revolu- 
tion. 

Under such circumstances, it 
was natural that deposed princes, 
and oppressed peoples, should have 
aoe to the new-comers for aid ; 
and that for a time, while depen- 
dent upon them for material assis- 
tance, they should have shut their 
eyes to any defects which might 
belong to the character or the 
claims of their foreign allies; but 
it would be a mistake to suppose 
that a highly intellectual and saga- 
cious race should continue to view 
our proceedings in times of peace, 
with the same charitable lenity as 
they did in the day of their own 
necessity. 

There is an old and awkward 
proverb, that ‘familiarity breeds 
contempt ; and it is painfully true 
that the European has not main- 
tained that moral superiority over 
the native mind which was origi- 
nally conceded. It might have been 
quite competent for Lord Clive, or 
Mr. Hastings, or Sir Thomas 


Munro, or any other great man of 
the past, to exercise extensive per- 
sonal influence over the people of 
India; but the same men at the 
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present time would not have been 
equally successful; and although 
we may flatter ourselves that our 
political officers in separate pro- 
vinces do acquire considerable 
ersonal authority in their own 
ocalities, yet the real fact is other- 
wise. During the mutiny there 
was not one European in all India 
who, apart from _his official power, 
was known or felt to possess in the 
slightest degree any personal con- 
trol over the people about him. 
The Government, in its difficulty, 
turned to their best and greatest 
man, Sir Henry Lawrence, in the 
hope that his high qualities might 
check the rising of the waters ; but 
the waves of national hatred closed 
upon him as quickly asif his name 
had been unknown, 

The Government would do well 
to give due weight to the altered 
state of public feeling in India, 
and fully understand that the 
rough-and-ready system of indi 
vidual despotism and of partial 
laws cannot any longer be safely 
practised. If India is to be held 
as a blessing, and not as a curse— 
or if it is to be held at all—it must 
be held with the consent of the 
inhabitants, and in accordance with 
their judgment and interests ; and 
unless laws and regulations are 
made and provided on a broad and 
catholic principle of equity, as be- 
tween man and man, these defects 
will be as apparent to the people 
of India, as in like circumstances 
they would be to the people of 
England ; and will be resented and 
resisted accordingly. We have 
always ostentatiously claimed the 
credit of high principles, and par- 
ticularly have assumed that truth 
and justice were the bases of our 
laws. This justice has usually, 
like Irish reciprocity, been all on 
one side. We are perhaps some- 
times just between native dispu- 
tants, but neither as a nation nor 
as individuals, are we just as be- 
tween Europeans and natives. 
Heretofore the assumption of great 
superiority has partially covered 
over and concealed all inequalities, 
but times are rapidly changing, 
the natives are fast learning their 
rights, and, passively or actively, 
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they will gradually assert and 
maintain them. Unless, therefore, 
there is to be chronic feud and 
revolutionary spirit through all 
India, the Government, at least, 
must recognise those fundamental 
rights which are inherent in the 
constitution of every community. 

These reflections naturally arise 
upon a question which has lately 
obtained considerable notoriety— 
viz., the disputes between the indigo 
planters and the ryots, and the mea- 
sures adopted by Government ; but 
especially the Breach-of-Contract 
Bills introduced by Mr. Cecil Bea- 
don and Mr. Ritchie, and enter- 
tained by a majority of the Legis- 
lative Council. 

We shall notice, in a cursory way, 
the main facts which have occa- 
sioned the disputes between the 
planter and the ryot, and led to 
disturbances throughout the indigo 
districts in Bengal; but our real 
point is to discuss the Government 
measures which have been projec- 
ted and are about to be adopted 
in connexion with these unhappy 
quarrels, Indigo planters, like 
every other money-making class, 
might be expected to take full ad- 
vantage of their opportunities. To 
require that men should always 
adhere in their dealings with a 
foreign and politically inferior race 
to the strict rules of equity, par- 
ticularly when such adherence was 
not likely to be reciprocal, would 
be to demand more than human 
nature, as developed in the class 
commercial, was likely to fulfil. 
On the one side there was power, 
capital, energy, courage, intelli- 
gence, education, and moral, men- 
tal, and political superiority; op- 
posed to ignorance, weakness, 
poverty, depression, and habitual 
submission to the stronger will of 
the stranger. To expect under 
such circumstances, and beyond 
the reach of observation, that the 
planter would deal with the native 
ryot on exact terms of equality, 
would not be reasonable. 

Although, therefore, it may be 
seen that at the root of the ques- 
tion lies the real fact, that the 
European capitalist has heretofore 
compelled the native producer to 
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grow and deliver indigo at a price 
and with risks that not only was 
not remunerative in itself, but must 
have eaten up all the profits of the 
rest of his farm ; yet our object is 
not to impute blame to the planter, 
who only did after his kind what 
traders have always been doing 
in every country and in all ages,— 
but what we wish to discuss is, 
how far the Government of India, 
when called upon to legislate be- 
tween the two parties, has adhered 
to the plain path of impartial de- 
cision ? 

‘Two bills have been successively 
submitted for the consideration of 
the Legislative Council of India, 
but fortunately subject to the final 
confirmation of the Home Minister 
of State. The one is known by the 
designation, taken from its author, 
of Mr. Beadon’s Breach-of-Contract 
Bill; and the main purport of this 
bill was ‘ to provide for the punish- 
ment of breach of contract for the 
cultivation, production, gathering, 
provision, manufacture, carriage, 
and delivery of agricultural pro- 
duce ; and to this end the bill en- 
acted that such breach of contract 
should be liable to criminal prose- 
cution— ¢., that civil contracts 
should be taken out of the civil 
court, and transferred to that of the 
magistrate, for summary and con- 
dign punishment. 

Mr. Beadon’s bill appears, on the 
face of it, to be obnoxious to two 
serious objections: it is—or rather 
was, for it has been defeated—un- 
fair and deceptious. It gave in- 
creased strengih to the strong 
against the weak, and it came be- 
fore the world under a false pre- 
tence. The question before Go- 
vernment did not concern ‘agri- 
cultural produce’ generally, but 
only one description of produce, 
indigo. However,a communication 
from the Home Secretary strangled 
the bill before it was passed by 
the Governor-General ; and in lieu 
of this murdered innocent, Mr. 
Ritchie has brought forward a new 
bill, by which breach of contract 
will in effect be punished crimi- 
nally by the civil courts. The mode 
of procedure is altered, but the law 
is not less severe. Nominally, this 
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last bill is directed against con- 
tracts of all kinds, but antecedent 
circumstances fully warrant the 
conclusion that its punitive power 
is chiefly aimed at the ryot in in- 
digo districts ; and at any rate our 
observations on the bill will refer 
more especially to them, and to 
the ordinary contracts between the 
cultivator and the money-lender ; 
which are commonly made all over 
India on the hypothecation of the 
coming crop. 

The actual state of the culture 
and trade in indigo, from the time 
it commenced as a foreign export 
until the close of the late mutiny 
and rebellion, was a sealed book 
and a mystery to the rest of India. 
It was generally understood that 
large fortunes were rapidly accu- 
mulated by the indigo planters, 
usually the descendants or relatives 
of influential officials; that their 
profits were immense; that, as a 
class, their habits were luxurious, 
expensive, and hospitable; that 
club law was in pretty general 
force in the plantations, in the 
shape of lattee-wallahs, or lattials ; 


but why resort to such strong ar- 


guments against the ryot popula- 
tion was necessary, was not known. 
There were reports of kidnapping 
and other lawless proceedings, 
which, whether believed or not be- 
lieved, attracted little attention ; 
and nerhaps the general impression 
was that the planter in some in- 
stances was violent, because the 
native in all cases lied and cheated. 
Both parties were left hopefully to 
the law, as administered by the 
civil authorities in or near the in- 
digo districts; and there was an 
indistinct belief that, on the whole, 
the country and the ryots benefited 
by the skill and capital of the colo- 
nist planter. 

But the mutiny of 1857, if it did 
not arise out of increased know- 
ledge on the part of the native, has 
undoubtedly produced a very con- 
siderable amount of agitation and 
inquiry in respect to civil and poli- 
tical rights ; and no sooner had we 
put down the rebellion of the 
Sepoys and their sympathizers, 
than the flame of disaffection was 
found to have spread throughout 
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the indigo planting districts of 
Bengal. Here was no question of 
religion or pig’s fat, nor was there 
any resort to armed rebellion. It 
was simply a case of right and 
wrong, as computable in the mate- 
rial shape of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. The ryots as a body com- 
plained that the planters had re- 
duced them toa state of Egyptian 
bondage, by compelling them to 
produce indigo under conditions 
that keptthem in perpetual poverty, 
debt, and virtual slavery ; and they 
refused to cultivate indigo on such 
conditions, 

The Lieutenant- Governor of Ben- 
gal, Sir J. P. Grant, on a superficial 
examination of the points in dis- 
pute, appears to have sided in effect 
with the ryots, by leaving it op- 
tional with them to grow indigo or 
to abstain. 

But this brought into view a 
complication which somewhat af- 
fected the simple question. The 
planters alleged that the ryots in- 
dividually and without exception 
were their bonded debtors; and 
that inasmuch as the ryot had 
received advances from the planter 
under a contract to deliver a cer- 
tain quantity of indigo plant into 
the factory, upon fixed conditions, 
he was bound to fulfil his contract. 
The Lieutenant-Governor admitted 
the obligation, and referred the 

lanter to the ordinary courts of 
aw for redress, The planters then 
pleaded the delay, expense, and 
difficulty of recovering from innu- 
merable petty debtors, who were 
steeped in poverty, by legal process ; 
and they clamorously demanded 
some more summary method of 
procedure ; seeing that their own 
favourite practice of club law was 
prohibited—such rough method of 
settling money claims or enforcing 
the cultivation of indigo not being 
considered safe or advisable under 
our recent experience of native re- 
sistance. The Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor significantly asked why there 
should be such a multitude of in- 
solvent debtors on the one side, 
and such rich and prosperous cre- 
ditors on the other —and declined 
to extend the ordinary power of the 
civil law. 
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The planters then, strongly sup- 
ported by a portion of the local 
journals and by the most powerful- 
organ of the English press, as well 
as by the mercantile interest gene- 
rally, went up to the Supreme Go- 
vernment by petition; and as it 
was strongly represented that large 
monied and trading interests were 
jeopardized, and the natives were 
as much as possible put in the 
wrong ; a provisional act was passed, 
giving the magistrates powers to 
enforce contracts with a view to 
compel the ryot to cultivate indigo 
for one year; but providing also 
that the whole question in dispute 
between the planter and the ryot 
should be thoroughly investigated 
by a special commission. 

It would not answer any useful 
purpose to consider whether this 
provisional Order in Council was 
right or wrong, as it was merely a 
temporary expedient to meet a 
pressing emergency, pending inves- 
tigation. 

A commission of inquiry was 
named, and was composed of two 
civilians—Messrs, Seton Karr and 
Temple on the part of Government ; 
one non-official, Mr. Fergusson, on 
behalf of the planters; one mis- 
sionary, the Rev. J. Sale, on behalf 
of the ryots; and a native gentle- 
man, Mr. Chatterjee. When we say 
that the members of the Commis- 
sion represented different parties, 
we merely mean in so far as their 
antecedents connected them with 
the authorities or the disputants ; 
but the commission was required 
to make an unanimous report, and 
to hold the balance even on the 
broad basis of justice and equity. 

One hundred and thirty-four 
witnesses were examined—viz., fif- 
teen Government officials, twenty- 
one indigo planters, thirteen zemin- 
dars or talookdars, eight mission- 
aries, and seventy-seven ryots or 
tenant proprietors ; and upon this 
evidence, as examined and cross- 
examined by the members of the 
Commission, a report was framed 
and subscribed by four out of five 
of the members; the fifth, Mr. 
Fergusson, who represented the in- 
terest of the planters, dissenting, on 
the ground ‘that the report leads 


to the inference that the planters 
as a body are lawless, the evidence 
affecting only some out of their 
number ; and further, ‘that the 
language and tone of the report, 
even as to those points the truth of 
which I do not dispute, tend to 
give a colouring and to lead to 
conclusions not proved from the 
facts,’ 

The exceptions taken by Mr. 
Fergusson to the report do not 
touch upon the point to which we 
desire to draw attention. The 
oer might or might not be law- 
ess, The real question before the 
Government was, whether the con- 
tracts exacted and held by the 
lanter, and alleged to be broken 
y the ryot, were of such a nature 
as to warrant the Government in 
removing their judicial enforce- 
ment from the civil court to the 
criminal !—or whether, on the con- 
trary, these contracts were intrin- 
sically so unfair that their enforce- 
ment at all, by any legal process, 
might not be objectionable ? 

What does Mr, Fergusson admit 
on this point in his own protest :— 


We deem it right to declare our appre- 
hension that, unless some important con- 
cessions are at once made by the planters 
to the ryots, in several districts nothing 
short of actual force would induce them 
to sow. 


Here the alternative clearly indi- 
cated is, that concession was due 
from the planter ; but Mr. Beadon 
seizes upon the other suggestion, 
and calls upon the Government to 
exercise its overwhelming force to 
compel the ryot to sow, under the 
terror of the criminal law ; and yet 
Mr. Fergusson had fairly admitted 
the probable result :— 


If (he says) an attempt were made by 
the planters to perpetuate by compulsion 
the present system, the ryots would meet 
force by force, and serious disturbances 
would result. 


He adds :-— 


One prominent evil is the risk borne by 
the ryot, and his consequent indebtedness. 
We think that in Bengal the planter 
might bear at least a part of the risk, as 
he does in Behar, The ryot might be 
guaranteed a fixed sum per acre whether 
his crop succeeded or not. 
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The deductions now made, which cause 
so much dissatisfaction to the ryot, 
should be discontinued. 

The charges for cutting, weeding, car- 
rying, stamp paper, seed, &c., should all, 
or nearly all, be borne by the factory. 

Then we think steps should be taken 
to ensure correct and fair measurement of 
the plant. 


In all this Mr. Fergusson, as re- 
yresentative of the planters, and 
fr. Temple, one of the official 
members, to a certain extent agreed 
with him, has not ventured to 
touch upon the real point, which, 
as we shall hereafter show, was the 
inadequate price paid for the plant. 
But his admissions are wed as 
they apply to Mr. Beadon’s Act, 
wherein it was provided that 
punishment should be _ inflicted 
upon the ryot for breach of con- 
tract, not only in the cultivation 
and production of indigo, but also 
in the ‘ gathering, provision, manu- 
facture, carriage, and delivery ; 
the very items which, in the 
opinion of Mr. Fergusson himself, 
ought to be borne by the planter. 

The general decision of the Com- 
mission is too voluminous to copy, 
and it touches upon many points 
not necessary to our present sub- 
ject. We wish to confine our re- 
marks to the planter’s transactions 
with the ryots under contracts, and 
the Bill for breach of such con- 
tracts, 

On this main point the Commis- 
sion sums up as follows :— 


All the defects of the system inherent 
and incidental, all the faults which justly 
are to be laid at the door of either planter 
or ryot, by their respective opponents, 
may be traced originally to one bare fact, 
the want of adequate remuneration. It 
is this that mainly renders the posses- 
sion of landed influence indispensable to 
extensive cultivation ; and it is owing to 
this that the planter has to urge the ryot 
to plough and to sow, to weed and to 
cut, by means little short of actual com- 
pulsion ; it is this that brings out into 
strong relief the well-known defects of 
the national character of the Bengali, 
that sharpens his cunning, aggravates 
his indolence, tempts him to procrastina- 
tion, and fosters his proneness to con- 
cealment. It is this, in short, that ren- 
ders the whole relation between the 
two parties one prolonged and unhappy 
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struggle, in which Anglo-Saxon energy, 
promptitude, and pertinacity, are often 
almost baffled by that subterfuge and 
evasion which are the proverbial resources 
of the weak. 


And in respect to the contracts, 
the Commission observes, par. 109: 


It matters little whether the ryot took 
his original advances with reluctance or 
cheerfulness, the result in either case is 
the same, he is never afterwards a free 
man. 

When we look at the form and letter 
of the contract, the large array of bad 
balances which are neither cleared off, 
nor attempted to be claimed by course of 
law, the length of time most cultivators 
have been under engagement, the avowal 
of one planter that to encourage the ryot 
to pay off his balances would be virtu- 
ally to close the factory, the strict super- 
vision which the very necessities of his 
position and the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion impose upon the planter, the defec- 
tive measurement of the bundles, and the 
extra measurement of the standard indigo 
beegah, the number of the factory ser- 
vants, their character, salaries, and their 
opportunities, and the avowedly small 
return in cash to all but the most fortu- 
nate and substantial ryots; looking at 
all this, with every allowance for the late 
prices, for six consecutive bad seasons, 
for the failings of the Bengali character, 
for the imperfections of the law, and for 
the particular trials of the planters, the 
whole discloses a state of things greatly 
to be lamented, and requiring the earliest 
and most vigorous reform. In fact, vio- 
lent individuals can only work such a 
system by oppression and ill-usage, and 
the best and most considerate can gain 
credit only by the fact of their having 
worked it, not only without producing 
any open manifestation of discontent, 
but even with some appearance of con- 
tentment and satisfaction on the part of 
the ryots. 


And at par. 331, the Report 
says :— 


It is not easy to possess those who have 
not witnessed the demeanour and heard 
the language of the ryot, as we have done, 
with a just appreciation of this intense 
dislike (to indigo planting). Ryots of dif- 
ferent concerns at miles distance from 
each other, have expressed to us the 
same idea in language, clear, emphatic, 
and pointed, and striking as coming from 
the mouths of persons in their rank of 
life—namely, that indigo and its atten- 
dant evils had been the bane of their 
lives. 

=F 
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The Commission then proceeds 
to consider whether any increased 
legislative or executive authority 
could be properly applied. And 
at par. 159 they expressly say, ‘no 
reason has been shown for taking 
these cases out of the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary tribunals.’ And in 
relation to the nature of the con- 
tract, they observe, ‘ It is incorrect 
to designate the present contest as 
one between capital and labour. 
Such a term might be used with 
the greatest propriety to describe a 
strike of coolies, carters, boatmen, 
or native workmen of any kind, for 
higher wages; but it cannot be 
correctly used to designate the re- 
lations between the planter who 
possesses a large ryotte cultivation, 
and the ryots who contract with 
him in the manner and for the 
objects explained in this report, to 
carry on that cultivation for his 
benefit.’ And in par. 175, having 
explained under what circum- 
stances workmen in England are 
liable to imprisonment for failure 
in contract, it is said, as regards 
the ryots, ‘It can scarcely be ar- 
gued that parties of such sv stance 
failing in their contract, cannot be 
reached by the law. And if the 
attempt to enforce such debts has 
not been made hitherto, we must 
ascribe it, not merely to the delay 
and difficulty of a regular suit, but 
to the desire of the planters to 
keep up the full number of culti- 
vating ryots.’ And they conclude 
by saying, ‘We cannot reconcile it 
to our consciences to recommend 
any special and summary legisla- 
tion of any kind, so manifestly in 
favour of one party as such a law 
would be, even though it were 
yurposed to give security to ryots 

y making advances not recover- 
able under any contract of more 
than a year’s duration, or unless 
the planter sue within a twelve- 
month. On the contrary, we ob- 
ject to any laws which fetter one 
party or the other, and we do not 
wish to see the period within 
which a person may sue for debts, 
damages, or breaches of contract 
reduced below that at which the 
late law of limitation has fixed 
it. 


[May, 


The necessity of brevity does not 
enable us to show how fully the 
Commission was justified in this 
view, and how moderately the 
expression of their opinion is 
given. 

This decision was not, of course, 
satisfactory to the planters and 
their supporters, And as the Go- 
vernment, or the bureaucracy which 
exercises such fatal influence over 
the Indian Government, has since 
attempted to introduce a penal 
measure, contrary to the recorded 
judgmeut of the Commission, we 
must assume that it was not satis- 
factory to the Government ; and we 
would therefore wish, by an exa- 
mination of some of the published 
accounts of one of the factories in 
best repute, and of the actual con- 
tract which is held by the planter, 
to determine on which side the 
merits of the case may lie. 

It must be borne in mind that 
the planters complain of a breach 
of contract in this, that inasmuch 
as they advance 2rs. (48.) per 
beegah, on condition that indigo 
is to be grown and delivered ; the 
ryot, in breach of such agreement, 
after receiving the cash, grows 
some other crop, to the loss and 
detriment of the planter. The 
ryot, on the other hand, asserts 
that the advance is for the most 
part nominal ; that the contract is 
not voluntary ; that an old debt is 

erpetually maintained against 
hint on the books of the factory, 
which in the best year remains un- 
diminished, and in a bad or ordi- 
nary year, is usually increased; 
that the whole system had grown 
up in the course of many years 
into gross tyranny on the one 
hand, and complete slavery on the 
other ; that the conditions of the 
contract were altogether unequal, 
unfair, and ruinous; and that it 
had produced, and must always 
produce, universal insolvency,which 
is the actual condition of the ryots 
throughout the indigo districts. 

Now, let us select one or two of 
these published accounts as they 
stand in the books of Mr. Larmour, 
the manager of the Bengal indigo 
concern ; who is described to be one 
of the most liberal indigo manu- 
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facturers, and is certainly one of 
the most clamorous petitioners for 
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In this instance, it will be ob- 
served ; that the ryot’s position at 
the close of the year, in regard to 
his indigo transaction with the 
factory is apparently unaltered ; the 
produce of his fields having covered 
the real and nominal advances, 
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Here an actual loss is shown 
against the ryot, and the costs of 
rent and subsistence are not in- 
cluded, as in the former case. 








The expenses of cultivation about 
equal, less the charges for stamps, 
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Mr. Larmour is stated to have 
upon his books twenty-three thou- 
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redress, (taken from Appendix to 
Report). 
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But in addition to this the ryot 
has to pay rent to the zemindar, 
whether the planter himself or any 
middleman, and to support himself 
and family for the whole year. 

Here is another (Appendix to 
Report): 
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The same ground sown in rice, 
at the market prices actually pre- 

vailing in each locality, would have 
produced as follows :— 


“Is 


sand accounts of the same tenor. 
These represent a population of at 
least a hundred thousand souls ; who 
are thus kept in a state of desti- 
tution, year by year, under asystem 
TT 2 
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from which there is no escape, to 
feed the profits of one manufactory. 
‘ But we have a better criterion of 
the real value of the indigo plant, 
and of the intrinsic fairness of 
dealing between the planter and 
the ryot, in the compromise which 
has since been publicly offered by 
circular notice by Mr. Hill, a large 
planter. Mr. Hill had, we may pre- 
sume, calculated beforehand what 
would afford him a fair profit on 
his purchases. This is his notice: 

As I am about to increase your rents, 
I have determined to give you more than 
a corresponding benefit for the indigo you 
may choose to grow for me. 

1. I will give you 8 annas (1s.) for 
every bundle of plant; or 4ors. (£4) or 
371s. 8a. (£3 158.) for every vat of 
plant, calculating eighty or seventy-five 
bundles, according to the size of the vats. 

2. I will give you, free of expense, four 
seers of seed per beegah for your October 
sowings, and three seers for your spring 
sowings; any ryot that wishes to sow 
more must pay for the extra seed he takes, 
at the rate of 4 annas a seer. 

3. You must cut the plant, and I shall 
pay the expenses of its conveyance to the 
factory. 

4. You are all aware that a good indigo 
crop sown in October will give you from 
25 to 30 bundles per beegah, or 121s. 8a. 
(£1 58.) to roopees 15 (£1 10s.), and 
spring sowings from twenty to twenty- 
five bundles per beegah, or 10 rs. to 12 8 
(£1 to £t §8.), and to ensure this, that 
it is only necessary to direct the same 
attention to your indigo crop that you do 
to your dhan (rice). 

5. I will not make any advance, but 
will, when the indigo is sown, grant to 
you a loan of so much per beegah, ac- 
cording to the appearance of your plant 
and the manner in which it is sown, and 
for which loan your indigo will stand 
hypothecated. 

6. You have to deliver me your indigo 
seed, for which I agree to pay you the 
market price up to roopees 10 (£1) per 
maund—beyond that I am not to be 
charged, whatever the market price 
may be. 

7. On the 1st October of each year the 
accounts shall be made up and adjusted, 
and should you have taken more money 
than the value of your plant, you must 
pay back the same on that date. 


We do not attempt to determine 
whether intrinsically Mr. Hill’s 
offer was intended to confer any 
real benefit upon the ryot. His 


indefinite statement that he was 
about to increase the rents, coupled 
with subsequent events which 
have thrown all the indigo dis- 
tricts into a new ferment, on this 
particular ground, makes us hesi- 
tate to draw any positive conclusion 
as to the real value of the proposed 
compromise ; but it certainly 
proves, that whereas the planters 
heretofore had required the ryot 
to deliver the indigo plant at the 
factory at the rate of six bundles 
per ape up to eight bundles, and 
charged upon him various other 
costs which Mr. Hill undertakes to 
defray ; Mr. Hill now finds that 
one roopee for two bundles is a 
remunerative price, which he can 
afford to pay, besides all other 
costs, including seed. On all these 
data it inevitably follows, that the 
indigo planter has been in the 
practice of compelling the ryot to 
cultivate indigo, by holding over 
his head a fictitious demand in 
arrears, and then extorting the 
plant from him at a price about 
three hundred per cent. below its 
real value; or at least the value 
which would give the manufac- 
turing purchaser a sufficient profit. 
And before proceeding to com- 
ment upon the part taken by our 
Legislature in India, or at least the 
European majority of the Legis- 
lative Council, let us consider the 
exact purport of one of these con- 
tracts which the Government of 
India think right to enforce by 
severe penalties. Here is a true 
translation of one of them, as pub- 
lished in the /ndian Empire news- 
peor, and reproduced in the Bom- 
ay Times of the 27th December, 
1861, and which is declared to be 
a facsimile of all other contracts ; 
with the further drawback, how- 
ever, that these papers are usually 
signed by the ryot in a blank form, 
and are afterwards filled in by the 
planter’s native umlah (or writers). 
(Copy.) 
Messrs. Ropert Watson anv Co,’s 
Factory. 

I, inhabitant of do hereby execute 
Delivered 30 Assur, ) this deed of kuboo- 
1268, leat in this year 
No. 1322. { 1859, and acknow- 
ledge that at the closing of my account 
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for 1858 with the indigo factory a balance 
of Co.’s roopees, 157 15a 11p. is against 
me, which, with rs. 4 now received as 
an advance for the present year and 
roopee one the price of stamps for exe- 
euting the said deed of kubooleat (making 
an aggregate of Co.’s rs. 162 15a. IIp. 
due by me to the factory), I do hereby 
acknowledge to have received as an 
advance. I also willingly agree to culti- 
vate and sow indigo seeds on 80 beegahs 
of land annually for a period of five years, 
commencing from 1859 to 1863, and to 
deliver indigo plants. in the factory. I 
further promise to make the lands fertile 
either in the month of December or 
January in each succeeding year, and have 
them surveyed and examined by the sur- 
veyor of the factory, as also complete the 
cultivation by the 31st March. At the 
commencement of the rainy season I will, 
according to your order, sow seeds on all 
the surveyed land at 24 seers per beegah, 
the price of which is to be paid to me at 
47s. a maund, and if necessary I will 
call for a remittance yearly, or any sum 
that you may see fit to remit for the pur- 
pose of cultivation. The first and second 
cut to commence by the 30th September, 
and be conveyed daily to the factory 
either by boats or by hackeries, the con- 
veying charges to be paid by the factory. 
If I wilfully or fraudulently neglect to 
cultivate the lands, I will without objec- 
tion pay the expenses that the factory may 
incur for that purpose, and I will not be 
entitled to cultivate any other crops on 
the said surveyed lands; if I do so, you 
are at liberty to plough and have them 
thrown out, the charge for doing so being 
paid by me, and not have the option of 
preferring any suit for damages done to 
the crop—if I do so the same shall be null 
and void. I will not let for hire any 
pieces of the land surveyed by you to any 
other factories; if I do so I will be held 
responsible for the expenses of any law- 
suits that may arise therefrom. The 
indigo to be measured with an iron rod of 
6 feet, the charges for cutting to be paid 
to me for the first cut at 6 bundles, and 
for the second at 8 bundles for the roopee. 
The crops of such pieces of land not 
deserving of a second cut and as well as 
of those on which the seeds are likely to 
grow, I will cultivate, and will send in- 
formation to the factory regarding the 
lands in which the seeds do not grow. I 
will, according to the order of the factory, 
plough the land and sow other seeds. 
The plants grown on the lands advanced 
for will be reaped, delivered, and pressed 
in the factory by me, and the conveying 
charges to be paid from the factory. The 
price of seeds to be paid to me separately 
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at the rate of 4rs. per maund, weighed 
with a seer of 82 10 © sicca weight. 
If I do not deliver the plants in the 
factory, but sell them anywhere else, I 
will be liable to compensate the loss at 
the rate of 16 rs. a maund for the quan- 
tity of seeds sold, and not take advances 
from any other factories in any fictitious 
name. If, owing to my negligence, the 
specified quantity of seeds are not sowed, 
I will pay a damage of tors. on the pro- 
duce of each beegah of land, and on the 
completion of the harvest, whatever 
charges credited to me yearly on account 
of ploughing, manuring, sowing, as per 
my hathchittee (note of hand), and ac- 
count after giving a deduction of the price 
of indigo plants, if the balance be in my 
favour is to be remitted to me in cash; 
and if the balance be against me, I will 
sow indigo annually during the period of 
contract alluded to above; and if the 
balance still be against me after the 
expiration of the said time, I agree to 
cultivate the land in the ensuing year 
1864, equal to the proportion of the 
balance, and give the seeds and plants in 
liquidation thereof. Should I start any 
objection within the stipulated time as to 
the price of plants not being brought into 
account, and thereby neglected to sow 
indigo in any one of the years, I will then 
be subject to compensate the loss as above 
alluded to, and not make any application 
with regard to deposits; if I do, it will 
be null and void. 


We give this on what we believe 
to be uncontradicted authority, as 
a genuine draft of one of these con- 
tracts between the planter and the 
ryot, which it is the object of the 
Breach of Contract Bill to enforce 
by penalties. We have given it in 
extenso because it contains the pith 
of the whole question. For the 
consideration of an advance of four 
roopees the ryot becomes bound 
for five years certain, and there- 
after for as many more years as 
may be necessary to free him from 
the clutches of the planter, to cul- 
tivate eighty Somat of land in 
indigo, under a penalty of eight 
hundred roopees per annum. He 
is bound to deliver his indigo at 
six and eight bundles per roopee, 
the real value, according to Mr. 
Hill’s own estimate, being two 
bundles per roopee ; he is to sell 
his seed at four roopees per maund, 
but he is to reimburse the planter 
at sixteen roopees per maund ; and 
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if he fail in any one condition, 
whatever be the cause of that 
failure, he is hedged in by such 
penalties that escape seems im- 
possible. In Indian cultivation 


it frequently happens that, owing - 


to excessive rain or drought, the 
proper sowing season for one crop 
passes away, but the ground is still 
fit for a different crop; but the 
agreement gives the planter power 
to plough up such crop, and charge 
upon the ryot the cost of destroy- 
ing it, as well as damages to com- 
pensate for his own loss of profit 
at ten roopees per beegah, And all 
this, it will be observed, is not a 
quid pro quo bargain. The ryot 
gets nothing whatever, present or 
prospective, except the miserable 
advance of four roopees on eighty 
beegahs of land, being equivalent 
to about three farthings per acre. 
The contract is not taken as a 
quittance for the old debt, which is 
acknowledged in the preamble, and 
which in the nature of things must 
be doubled before the term of the 
contract expires. He is liable to 
be sold up, house and homestead, 
the day after signing the paper; 
and the whole transaction is simply 
to bind him hand and foot to grow 
indigo for the European planter at 
a price three hundred per cent. 
below its real value. 

It is in the face of these facts, 
and in respect to these contracts, 
that the Government of India was 
called upon to legislate. The uni- 
versal insolvency of the indigo 
ryots is everywhere admitted ; the 
inordinate profits of the planter is 
a corresponding fact. The opinion 
and proceedings of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the provinces, the 
Report of the Special Commission- 
ers appointed and selected by the 
Government, and the admissions 
of the planters themselves, were 
before the Council; and it was 
painfully notorious that the whole 
of that part of the country was in 
a state of agrarian insurrection in 
a passive form; and what are the 
steps taken ? 

We must first notice Mr. Beadon’s 
Bill, to which we have already 
alluded. 

The provisions of that Bill were 


to punish under criminal sentence 
any breach of contract made by the 
ryot when receiving advances for 
‘agricultural produce.’ 

This Bill would have come into 
operation last year, had not the 
Minister of State, Sir Charles 
Wood, interposed by anticipation, 
and intimated that such a Bill 
would be disallowed the moment 
it came officially before him. 

Apart from the undue severity 
of the special provision of this 
Bill, by which a breach of civil 
contract was to be converted into 
a criminal offence, it bore upon 
its surface an evasion and a 
quibble which is not creditable to 
the Council, 

The question at issue was not in 
respect of ‘ agricultural produce’ 
generally, but exclusively referred 
to the indigo plant, and possibly to 
opium, which is grown under 
similar restrictions. Throughout 
all India it is a known fact that 
the sahoocars, or native bankers 
and money-lenders, without any 
help from Mr. Beadon or the Coun- 
cil of India, advance money to the 
ryots, on the hypothecation of their 
crops, for agricultural purposes, and 
that these money-lenders are al- 
ready too strong for the ryot. The 
ryot, as a general rule, loses half 
of his profits, and is kept in a state 
of comparative poverty, simply 
because’ the money-lender drives 
too hard a bargain with him ; and 
the ordinary courts are found to be 
fully competent to adjudicate on 
such claims. The Council of India 
and of each Presidency heretofore, 
and as between the native money- 
lender and the native producer, 
have constantly been devising rules 
for the legal relief of the ryot, 
under the conviction that by ordi- 
nary process of civil law, the ryot 
is already too much in the power 
of the money-lender; and is in 
need of protection against usurious 
transactions. All this has been so 
much discussed, in Council and out 
of Council, and is so notoriously 
true, that it would be superfluous 
to produce authorities. 

The Supreme Government, then, 
was not really legislating for agri- 
cultural contracts generally; and 
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if the Bill of pains and penalties 


had been passed, and the native 


money-lenders had availed them- 
selves of its provisions, the con- 
fusion and terror and disaffection 
it would have created, would have 
convulsed the whole of India from 
the Himalayahs to Cape Comorin. 
The Council was making a special 
law to meet a special case—to 
enable the European speculators to 
realize inordinate profit at the cost 
of the native ryot; and thus ex- 
traneous help was to be given to 
the English money-lender ; whose 
power and influence already ex- 
ceeded the power of the native 
money-lender, in about the same 
proportion as the conditions he 
enforced upon the ryot were beyond 
all precedent and usage excessive 
and severe. 

Mr. Beadon’s Bill has fallen to 
the ground under the stern rebuke 
of the Home Minister of State ; 
but it has been revived in a more 
insidious but not less stringent 
shape, in the new Bill nominally 
proposed by Mr. Ritchie; but 
emanating probably from the same 
quarter as the preceding Bill. 

We take our data from the Draft 
Report of the Select Committee, 
to whom Mr. Beadon’s Bill was re- 
ferred for consideration, as pub- 
lished in the Bombay Times of the 
27th of February, 1862. 

The Committee observe that, 
‘the Right Hon. the Secretary of 
State having objected to a law for 
punishing by criminal proceedings 
breaches of contract relating to 
agricultural produce, we cannot 
recommend the Council to pass the 
Bill introduced by Mr. Beadon in 
its present form,’ on the ground 
that ‘we think it would be in- 
jurious to the public interests to 
pass an Act, with the knowledge 
that those who have been entrusted 
by Parliament with the power of 
ordering its immediate repeal 
would doubtless exercise that 
power. And most fortunate it 
was for the character and safety 
of the Government of India that 
the power to arrest so fatal a 
measure, and the wisdom to detect 
its harsh and dangerous pro- 
visions, had been placed beyond 
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the influence of class interest and 
partisan clamour. 

The Committee proceed: ‘ But 
although the Council cannot do all 
it might wish, we think that some 
relief may be atforded by exempt- 
ing complainants, in cases of the 
nature contemplated by Mr. Bea- 
don’s Bill, from the necessity of 
supplying subsistence money before 
the defendants can be detained in 
execution by order of the civil 
court ; the Committee therefore 
propose—and this clause is em- 
bodied in Mr. Ritchie’s Act—‘ to 
relieve complainants in such case’ 
from the necessity of depositing 
subsistence money, ‘which now 
exists under the Civil Procedure 
Act, and to render the defendants 
liable to be kept to hard labour in 
the civil jail so long as they are 
detained in execution, unless they 
provide for their own maintenance; 
it is added, ‘that the expense to 
Government will be no greater than 
if the defaulters were detained in 
the criminal jail under an order 
from the magistrate. We propose 
also to render the defaulter’s pro- 


perty liable to distress and sale for 
the amount expended by Govern- 
ment for his maintenance, leaving 
the defaulter himself liable to be 
imprisoned and kept to labour for 


an additional month unless the 
amount be paid.’ 

It will thus be seen that the ryots 
upon whom iniquitous contracts 
have been forced, are liable to be 
dragged to prison by hundreds and 
thousands, on the unproved claim 
of the planter; and be then and 
tnere subject to hard labour, at the 
cost and risk of the State primarily, 
but eventually the money is to be 
recovered from his own hard labour 
in jail, while his family starves ; 
and he is to be made liable to all 
this before he has an opportunity 
of disproving the debt; the only 
check upon vindictive prosecution 
having been removed by the Legis- 
lature. 

The whole Bill is drawn up in 
the same spirit as the report, and 
its saving clauses are so worded as 
to become a dead letter in practice, 
Thus the preamble distinguishes 
between defendants ‘who have 
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broken their contracts in bad faith 
or without reasonable excuse,’ from 
others whose failure has arisen 
from other causes; but then we are 
informed, that ‘in this Act a per- 
son is said to break or to refuse, or 
neglect to perform his contract in 
bad faith, if he breaks or refuses or 
neglects to perform his contract 
intentionally, or from some motive 
of interest or ul-will.’ Why, these 
motives, or any one of them, might 
be imputed to any ryot refusing to 
fulfil his contract with any indigo 

lanter in all Bengal. In each case 

e has intentionally refused to fulfil 
his contract on a motwe of interest, 
and, under exasperation, of il-will ; 
but if the contract is intrinsically 
unfair, this is no reason why he 
should be condemned to hard labour 
in a jail before his case has been 
investigated, or to suffer other 
pains and penalties such as this 
act provides, 

It is farther added, that ‘a large 
discretion will be given to deal 
with each case according to its 
special circumstances; and it is 
assumed that this ‘ large discretion’ 
will be exercised in behalf of the 
defendant. In all reason, the ex- 
actly opposite effect may be antici- 
pated. The Government has al- 
ready declared its view of the ques- 
tion between the planter and the 
ryot. In the attempt to transfer 
these contract claims from the civil 
to the criminal courts, the Govern- 
ment has pronounced its feelings 
against the insolvent ryot. It must 
be recollected that every civil judge 
and magistrate who presides over 
one of these petty courts, holds his 
appointment at the pleasure of the 
bureaucracy which rulesthe Govern- 
ment of India; and that no deeper 
offence can be given to men in brief 
authority in Calcutta, than any 
seeming dissent from their ex- 
pressed opinions. The young civi- 
lian would feel and know, from the 
tenor of the Act, that he was ex- 
pected to take a planter’s view of 
the Act; he would soon be made to 
feel and know that his future pro- 
spects in the service, in whatever 
situation he might be placed, de- 
pended mainly upon his giving 
practical effect to Governmental 


views ; and for the most part the 
discretion exercised by the Small 
Court judge would have reference 
to his own interest, and would tell 
heavily against the ryot. 

But in the present instance the 
danger of judicial decision being 
affected by official influence is seri- 
ously enhanced. Sir J. P. Grant, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, who has 
firmly resisted the coercive mea- 
sures proposed against the ryot, 
has been translated to Bombay, as 
an obstructive; and Mr. Cecil 
Beadon, the author and promoter 
of the Civil Contract Bill, has been 
named as his successor. The jour- 
nals devoted to the planters’ inte- 
rest already exult in the probable 
consequence of this arrangement. 
The Friend of India(February 27th, 
1862) observes— Deputy magis- 
trates and secretaries boidly utter 
in the Legislative Council words 
which were heard a year ago in the 
mouths of their opponents, and 
which, uttered then, would have 
doomed them to a penal station. 
Thus it is that the official mind is 
even unconsciously debauched. A 
month hence, with Mr. Beadon or 
some one else in power, the same 
men will be unable to recognise 
their official identity : so very colo- 
nist-like will their policy become ; 
and this too closely represents 
the ordinary effect of the declared 
will of the superior over the opi- 
nions of subordinates of all grades. 
We view with peculiar distrust any 
penal statute which is to be inflicted 
and regulated under the ‘ large dis- 
cretion’ of dependent judges. 

We proceed to notice the main 
and peculiar clauses of the new 
Bill. The Act gives power to arrest 
the defendant, to seize his goods, 
and to compel him to labour in jail 
for his own maintenance ; to award 
damages not only for the amount 
of the contract, but also ‘to in- 
demnify the plaintiff from all loss 
he ‘may have sustained, or which 
the Court may consider he is rea- 
sonably likely to sustain, by reason 
of the non-performance of the con- 
tract ; and in the preamble it is 
further explained that this loss is 
not to be limited to the amount 
contemplated when the bargain 
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was made ; but is also to include 
‘the loss of any profit which he has 
been thereby directly prevented 
from making, whether the defen- 
dant at the time of entering into 
the contract or of the breach 
thereof knew that such loss would 
be the direct consequence of a 
breach thereof or not.’ In the 
event of such damages not being 
paid, the Court has power to award 
imprisonment for a period not ex- 
ceeding two years. ‘It shall not 
be necessary in such case to pro- 
vide subsistence money’ as required 
by Act VIIL or VIL in the Code 
ot Civil Procedure ; but ‘in every 
such case the defendant shall pro- 
vide for his own subsistence in 
jail, and in case he shall fail to do 
so he shall be maintained at the 
expense of the Government, and 
allowed the same diet as prisoners 
in the criminal jail, and shall be 
subject to hard labour in the civil 
jail for the period during which 
he shall be detained in execution. 
Clause 6 further provides that ‘ he 
shall not be entitled to his dis- 
charge in respect thereof,’ under 
the Insolvent Kules, until he shall 


have been imprisoned the full 
period awarded ; and other clauses 
give power to distrain and sell his 
property of every description, pre- 
sent or prospective, 

The whole of this Bill stands 


upon a material fallacy.. In the 
statement of ‘object and reasons,’ 
the Council observe that it is 
‘based on the special legislation 
that has long obtained in England 
in regard to breaches of contract 
between masters and workmen or 
labourers in numerous callings and 
trades ; and hence it is inferred 
that ‘all charges of wilful breach 
of such agricultural contracts by 
ryots’ ought to be punished in like 
manner, 

The ryot is not the paid workman 
of the planter, and there is no 
analogy whatever between the two 
cases, In England, the risk, the 
cost of the material, and other ex- 
penses, devolve entirely on the 


master. In India,the risk is thrown ° 


upon the ryot—the field and the 
produce of the field belong to him, 
and the planter has no claim upon 
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the ryot beyond an advance, which 
is merely nominal, and which binds 
the ryot to make over the crop 
when it is ripe at a price three or 
four hundred per cent. below its 
value. The planter in some cases 
has purchased a zemindaree right 
over the ground, and the ryot is 
his tenant. True; but the rent of 
the ground forms no part of the 
contract, and has to be separately 
paid. The claim put forward by 
the planter, and which he forces 
upon the ryot, that he shall growa 
particular description of produce 
for the profit and advantage of the 
planter, is altogether unheard-of in 
England; and would not be tole- 
rated, in court or out of court, any- 
where in the United Kingdom. 
Let us suppose that in some 
remote corner of England such a 
custom had prevailed, and that by 
the combined influence of aristo- 
cratic privilege and capital a cer- 
tain class had beaten down the 
population, and compelled them to 
grow crops for their profit and 
advantage ; that this had resulted 
in the universal insolvency of the 
tenants, and in giving abundant 
wealth to one generation after an- 
other of the superior class; and 
then that, as a sequel to a popular 
convulsion throughout the whole 
country, the people should have 
discovered that there had been 
gross abuse and unfair dealing, 
and should offer a passive resistance, 
under existing laws, to the oppres- 
sion practised upon them; would 
any man in Parliament venture to 
stand up in his place and propose 
such a Bill of pains and penalties 
as this Breach of Contract Bill? 
Would it not be scouted? Would 
not the Imperial Legislature, on 
the contrary, at once proceed to 
relieve the peasant from a position 
of serfdom not reconcileable with 
the laws of the realm, and not con- 
sistent with the plain dictates of 
common sense or with legal rights? 
But surely the Government of 
India has lost sight of the extent 
to which the Breach of Contract 
Bill might be applied and abused. 
What is a contract ? If a subaltern 
officer borrows money from a 
sahookar, and undertakes to repay 
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him with interest by certain instal- 
ments from his monthly salary, he 
enters as much into a contract, as 
a ryot when he receives from a 
money-lender a nominal advance 
on the hypothecation of his crops. 
Failure in the one case is equally 
failure in the other. Fraudulent 
intention may be inferred in respect 
to a substantial loan, as reasonably 
as in the case of a nominal ad- 
vance. Is, then, the subaltern to 
be sent to jail, and condemned to 
hard labour for his subsistence 
pending the decision on the claim 
and afterwards? And if this idea 
be preposterous, is it less prepos- 
terous in regard to fathers of 
families, upon whom many depend 
for their daily bread ? 

But again, all over India ad- 
vances are made upon crops. Is 
the whole Koombee population to 
be subject to such penalties? We 
believe the native money-lender 
would not press such a law against 
the ryot; but is the Legislature 
justified in forging such a weapon 
for vindictive creditors, to be used 
or not at their discretion ? 

And once more. Is the judge of 
the petty court, who is to decide 
in these causes, competent to ascer- 
tain and determine the real and 
possible loss of profit claimed by 
the plaintiff? For the most part, the 
judge would be a young assistant 
or a native moonsiff, neither of 
whom would be in the slightest 
degree qualified to adjudicate on a 
nice point between parties of such 
unequal pretensions in power and 
knowledge. 

Any law which virtually compels 
the poor man to work out in labour 
the real or imputed claim of his 
rich creditor, tends directly to serf- 
dom and practical slavery. This, 
which would be true in any country, 
is especially true in India, where 
long-established usage has led to 
the almost universal practice of 
cash advances on hypothecated 
crops. The day after the Act 
passed, two-thirds of the whole 
rural population of India would 
become liable to criminal punish- 
ment under the letter of the law. 

The last clause of the proposed 
Act would seem to afford some 
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security to the ryot, as it provides 
that ‘this Act shall not extend to 
any contract entered into before 
the passing of this Act.’ 

But we would entreat the Home 
Government not to place too much 
reliance upon the protective effect 
of this clause. It must be recol- 
lected that the agricultural ryot 
has no other means of subsistence 
than is derived from the land of 
which he has the right of occu- 
pancy—that the planter has ac- 
quired by purchase the zemindaree 
right over this land; and by mis- 
conception the Government in 
Bengal have allowed this right to 
be equal to that of areal proprietor, 
subject only to a restriction in re- 
gard to the expulsion of the tenant, 
‘To a certain extent, therefore, the 
ryot and his family are already at 
the mercy of the planter. It must 
also be remembered that the ryot 
can neither read nor write—that it 
is generally affirmed aud believed 
that most of the contracts held by 
the planters were merely blank 
forms when executed—that at the 
present moment hundreds of thou- 
sands of these contracts exist, and 
that as they now stand, and by 
ordinary process of law, the planter 
has full power over the guods and 
chattels and person of his debtor 
and tenant. Through the agency 
of cunning and sordid men, the 
native writers, or umlah, the ryots 
would be bullied or cajoled into 
signing fresh contracts, based upon 
the old contracts; and would thus 
become liable to all the penalties 
included in the new Bill. The 
contest would be between ignorance 
andextreme poverty against wealth, 
intelligence,and a contract in hand; 
and the result would be inevitable. 
The moving spring which forces 
the Government into action is the 
monied interest, which clings tena- 
ciously to its original purpose, and 
with such a lever as the new Act, 
would become irresistible. 

We may observe, but we have 
not room to discuss the point, that 
the planters have lately set up 4 
new claim against the ryots, in their 
capacity of zemindars, miscalled 

roprietors ; and with a view to 
indemnify themselves for their loss 
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in indigo, they propose to raise the 
rents of the land to an extent 
which, as a better alternative, may 
compel the ryot to cultivate indigo. 

Every tenant has aright of occu- 
pancy, and neither the Government 
nor the zemindar has any power 
to enhance the rent beyond the 
highest rate which may be war- 
ranted by usage. The Board of 
Revenue has, we observe, checked 
the proceedings of the planters to 
a certain extent; but discontent, 
amounting to suppressed revolt, 
very generally prevails throughout 
the indigo districts, and agrarian 
insurrection is extending wherever 
this collision of interests is felt. 

The real fact is, that a change 
has taken place in the political at- 
mosphere. Knowledge has in- 
creased. The natives see perfectly 
well that if we are to govern them, 
we are bound to govern them on 
our own principles ; that what are 
law and justice in England, ought 
in like manner to be law and jus- 
tice in India. 

Has the Government opened its 
eyes to this self-evident truth? Has 
it followed the course of events in 
their onward progress ? or has it 
seen fit to retrograde? In the year 
1760, Lord Clive thus prophetically 
describes the indigo question, as it 
now exists, when he meant to de- 
nounce the system of trade which 
then prevailed. Speaking of Euro- 
peans, he said, 


They forced the natives to buy dear 
and sell cheap ; they insulted with per- 
fect impunity the tribunals, the police, 
and the fiscal authorities of the country. 
They covered with their protection a set 
of native dependents who ranged through 
the provinces spreading desolation and 
terror wherever they appeared. Every 
servant of a British factory was armed 
with all the power of his master, and his 
master was armed with all the power of 
the Company. Enormous fortunes were 
thus accumulated at Calcutta, while 
thirty millions of human beings were re- 


duced to the last extremity of wretched- 
ness, 


But the distinction is, that Lord 
Clive put forth the full strength of 
ls administrative power to crush 


these iniquities. One hundred 
years later, and under circum- 
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stances of infinitely less excuse, 
the whole power of Lord Canning’s 
Government is thrown into the 
scale of evident oppression. 

This is surely the judicial blind- 
ness which precedes national mis- 
fortune. ‘Whom the gods mean to 
destroy, they first make mad.’ 
During the last one hundred years, 
between the vice-regal reigns of 
Lord Clive and Lord Canning, the 
nations of Europe have risen and 
fallen, and shed their best blood in 
torrents to establish the rights of 
the people against class interests 
and monopolies of whatever kind ; 
and constitutional laws, which 
fairly represent and protect the 
rights and liberties of every sub- 
ject, in his degree, are now admit- 
ted to be the only true foundation 
for right government. But in India 
our position is peculiar and excep- 
tional, and every consideration of 
honour, generosity, and safety, 
would seem to impose upon us the 
justice and policy of impartial 
legislation, to counteract the effect 
of social inequality. The parasiti- 
cal plant of commercial selfishness, 
which has always entangled and 
embarrassed the lower branches 
of Indian administration, used at 
least to be pruned down and kept 
in check by the ruling power ; but 
it has gradually crept upwards, and 
through the medium of irrespon- 
sible advisers, the Government is 
now seen to lend its whole strength 
and power to class legislation. 

Has the great moral lesson of the 
mutiny of 1857 already been for- 
gotten? If one painful inference 
was more strongly marked than 
any other in the progress of that 
frightful catastrophe, it was that 
the natives of India had ceased to 
love and to respect their European 
superiors, and had been taught to 
detest and distrust them, notwith- 
standing the force of previous 
habit, having been wearied out by 
their domineering selfishness. For 
a time the Government was cer- 
tainly alarmed and surprised into 
more moderate counsels. The 
harsh resumption of jaghires and 
enams, then in full play, was inter- 
mitted ; the rights of adoption and 
the claims of inheritance were con- 
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ceded, excessive rents on land were 
reduced, surveys were undertaken 
with a view to equal and moderate 
assessment, and laws both civil 
and criminal were simplified and 
amended. 

All these measures were in the 
right direction ; and it was a long 
stride on the path of conciliation 
and fair dealing to introduce native 
noblemen into our chief Legislative 
Councils. Is it not lamentable, 
then, that the first Bill submitted 
for discussion should be an Act 
based upon class favour, and em- 
bodying extrajudicial measures of 
unprecedented severity upon the 
most laborious, the most useful, 
the most respectable and respected, 
the most numerous, and yet, as a 
class, the least wealthy portion of 
the inhabitants of India—the 
agricultural population, the class 
which gives Government four-fifths 
of its whole revenue—in order that 
a few wealthy foreigners calling 
themselves settlers, which in fact 
they are not, may continue to 
derive inordinate profit from their 
trade ? 

Two native members of the new 
Council—Rajahs Dunker Rao and 
Deo Narrain—mildly, but firmly, 
dissented from the Bill as unsuit- 
able, uncalled for, and objection- 
able. The Rajah of Puttealah was 
silent, but his silence was signifi- 
cant. A minority of the European 
members joined in opposition. In 
the meantime popular insurrection 
follows the track of the planter, 
whether of tea or indigo. Troops 
are everywhere in requisition to 


support the magistrate, and the 
European speculator and capitalist 
is regarded by the people as the 
common enemy and oppressor, 
whom, in the words of the Report, 
they view ‘with sullen hatred.’ 

We recollect the remark of a 
sagacious Hindoo devotee during 
the height of the mutiny, and 
when the event was doubtful ; that 
the English had ruled India for 
one hundred years; and that ac- 
cording to his shasters they would 
continue to rule for one hundred 
more, but only on one condition, 
that ‘they did justice to the ryot,’ 
‘Heaven and earth,’ he said ‘ were 
ruled by justice.” Every Govern- 
ment is really subject to immutable 
laws which tell them ‘thus far 
shalt thou go and no further; and 
we fully believe that the Gover- 
ment of India, with an invincible 
army and with a population which 
has just been beaten down by force 
of arms, has no more real power to 
overstep the bounds set by an over- 
ruling Providence than the sea has 
power to exceed its proper limits. 

We would entreat the Govern- 
ment, both at home and in India,to 
ponder well upon these things, to 
consider the signs of the times, and 
to give due weight to the experi- 
ence of all ages; and we earnestly 
hope that their counsels on this, as 
on all other questions, may be ruled 
by wisdom, moderation, and in- 
partial justice; in order that our 
possession of that magnificent 
country may be a blessing and not 
a curse to the people—a boast and 
not a disgrace to our nation. 
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BARREN HONOUR. 


A Tale. 


T is needless to explain, that on 
Harding Knowles Wyverne’s 
anger was chiefly concentrated. 
Clydesdale came in for his share ; 
but, so far, it was difficult to esta- 
blish the extent of the Earl’s con- 
nexion with the plot, When the 
Divine warning, ‘ Vengeance is 
Mine, has once been ignored, very 
few men are so cold-blooded, as to 
exclude entirely from their plan of 
retribution, the old simple method 
of exacting it with their own right 
hand. As Alan sat thinking, a 
vision would rise before him, dan- 
gerously attractive : he saw a waste 
of sand-hills stretching for leagues 
along the coast of France; so remote 
from road or dwelling, that a shot 
would never be heard unless it 
were by a stray fishing-boat out at 
sea; so seldom traversed, that the 
body of a murdered man might lie 
there for days undiscovered, unless 
the gathering birds told tales ; he 
saw the form of his enemy stand- 
ing up in relief against the clear 
morning-light, within a dozen paces 
of the muzzle of his pistol. I fear 
it was more the impracticability of 
the idea than its sinfulness, which 
made Alan decide that it ought to 
be relinquished. Sometimes it 
needs no great casuistry to enable 
even the best-natured of us to give, 
in our own minds, a verdict of 
Justifiable Homicide, But upon 
calm consideration, it was about a 
million to one against Harding’s 
being induced to risk himself in a 
duel, which he might guess would 
be to the death, where the chances 
would be heavily against him, As 
a rule, forgers don’t fight. 

There were great difficulties, too, 
about a public exposure—so great 
that Alan never really entertained 
the idea for a moment. He would 
just as soon have thought of pub- 
ishing a scurrilous libel about those 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
AN OLD SCORE PAID. 


whom he loved best, as of allowing 
their names to be paraded for the 
world’s amusement and criticism. 

While he was still in doubt 
and perplexity, he chanced to meet 
one morning a famous physician, 
with whom he was rather intimate, 
though he had never employed him 
professionally. Dr. Eglinton was 
a general favourite; many people, 
besides his patients, liked to hear 
his full cheery tones, and to see his 
quaint pleasant face, with the jin 
sourire that pointed his inexhausti- 
ble anecdotes ; he was the most in- 
veterate gossip that ever steered 
quite clear of ill-nature. 

‘You're not looking in such rude 
health as one would expect at the 
end of the hunting season, the 
Doctor said, ‘ but I suppose there’s 
‘nothing in my way this morning.’ 
I wish I oat say as much for 
an old friend of yours, whom I 
have just left at the Burlington. 
It’s the Rector of Dene. By the bye, 
it would be a great charity if you 
would call on him to-day: he 
seems lonely and out of spirits— 
indeed, the nature of his disease is 
depressing. I know he’s very fond 
of you, and you might do him more 
good than my physic can. I fear 
it is a hopeless case—a heart-com- 
plaint of some standing—though 
the symptoms have only become 
acute and aggravated within the 
last two years. Do you know if he 
has had any great domestic troubles 
or worries of late? He was not 
communicative, and I did not dare 
to press him. Nothing can be so 
bad for him as anything of the sort ; 
and any heavy or sudden shock 
might be instantly fatal.’ 

It was not only surprise and 
pain, but sharp self-reproach too, 
that made Wyverne turn so pale. 
Revenge is essentially selfish, even 
when it will reason at all; he had 
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actually forgotten his kind old 
friend’s existence while pondering 
how to punish his son. He knew 
right well, what had been the great 
trouble, that had weighed on Gil- 
bert Knowles’s heart for the last 
wo years. The Rector was of 
course unable to intercede or avert 
the catastrophe; but, when he heard 
of the final rupture of Helen's en- 
gagement, he bowed his head de- 
spairingly, and had never raised it 
since. 1 told you how he loved 
her, and how sincerely he liked 
Alan. On their union rested the 
last of his hopes ; when that was 
crushed, he felt he should never 
have strength or spirits enough to 
nourish another. 

No wonder Wyverne’s reply was 
strangely embarrassed and inconse- 
quent : 

‘I don’t know—yes—perhaps 
there may have been some trouble 
on his mind. The dear old Rector ! 
I wish I had heard of this before. 
Of course Tll go to him; but 
not to-day—it’s impossible to-day. 
Good-bye: I shall see you again 
very soon. I shall want to hear 
about your patient.’ 

His manner, usually posé to a 
degree, was so abrupt just then, 
that it set the Doctor musing as 
he walked away. 

‘There’s something wrong there, 
he muttered, half aloud (it was a 
way he had); ‘I wish I knew what 
it was; he’s well worth curing. 
He’s not half the man he was when 
he was ruined. None of us are, 
for that matter: I suppose there’s 
something bracing in the air of 
poverty. I did bee something 
about a cousinly attachment, but 
it can’t be that: Wyverne is made 
of too sterling stuff to pine away 
because an amourette goes wrong: 
besides, he’s always with Lady 
Clydesdale now, they say. What 
don’t they say, if one had only time 
to listen, &c. &e. 

The good physician had a little 
subdued element of cynicism in his 
nature, which he only indulged 
when soliloquizing, or over the one 
cigar that professional decorum 
winked at, when the long day’s toil 


was done. i 
‘Not to-day. No; Alan felt 
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that it would be impossible to meet 
the father, till the interview with 
the son was over. He went back 
to his rooms, and sat there think- 
ing fora full hour. Then he took 
some papers from a locked casket, 
and went straight to the Temple. 

Knowles’s servant chanced to be 
out, so he came himself to open the 
door of his chambers. He was 
prosperous and careful, you know, 
and could meet the commercial 
world boldly, abroad or at home; 
but the most timorous of insolvents 
never felt so disagreeable a thrill at 
the apparition of the sternest of 
creditors, as shot through Har- 
ding’s nerves when he saw on the 
threshold, the calm courteous face 
of the man whom he disliked and 
feared beyond all living. There 
was something in that face— 
though a careless observer would 
have detected no ruffle in its se- 
renity—that stopped the other in 
his greeting, and in the act of 
offering his hand. Not a word 
poe between the two,till Knowles 

iad followed his visitor into the 
innermost of the two sitting-rooms, 
closing the doors carefully behind 
them. ‘Then Wyverne spuke— 

* An old friend of mine has given 
me a commission to do. I had 
better get through that before 
coming to my own business, You 
advanced several sums to Hugh 
Crichton at different times, lately; 
will you be good enough to say, if 
that list of them is right? 

There could not be a morestriking 
proof of how completely Knowles’ 
nerves were unstrung, than the fact, 
that he looked at the paper with- 
out having a notion as to the cor- 
rectness of the items, and without 
the faintest interest in the ques- 
tion. He answered quite at ran- 
dom, speaking quick and con- 
fusedly— 

“Yes, they are quite right; but 
it doesn’t in the least matter. | 
never expected——’ 

‘Pardon me,’ Alan interrupted, 
‘it doesn’t matter very much—to 
us, Perhaps since you have become 
a capitalist, you can afford to be 
careless of such trifles, Hugh 
Crichton does not think it a trifle 
to owe money to you. Here is the 
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exact sum, as far as he can remem- 
ber it. It is your own fault if you 
have cheated yourself. I will not 
trouble you for a receipt. I dare 
say you did not expect to be paid, 
still less by my hand. That is 
settled. NowI will talk about my 
own affairs,’ 

Though he spoke so quietly, there 
was a subtle contempt in his tone, 
that made every word fall like a 
lash, Again and again, Harding 
tried to meet the steady look of the 
cold grave eyes, and failed each 
time signally. He tried bluster, 
thus early in the interview, in sheer 
despair. 

‘T can’t guess at your object, but 
your manner is not to be mistaken, 
It is evident you come here with 
the deliberate purpose of insulting 
me. I’m afraid I must disappoint 
you, Sir Alan. I decline to enter 
into your own affairs at all, and I 
consider our conversation ended 
here.’ 

The other laughed scornfully, and 
his accent became harder and more 
tranchant than ever. 

‘Bah!—you lose yourhead! There 
are two gross errors in that last 
speech. I don’t come to insult, 
because, to insult a person, you 
must presume he has some title to 
self-respect. I utterly deny your 
right to such a thing. And you 
will listen as long as I choose to 
speak ; you may be sure I shall not 
use an unnecessary word, I come 
here to make certain accusations 
and to impose certain conditions— 
or penalties, if you like. It’s not 
worth while picking expressions.’ 

Harding sat down, actually 
gnashing his teeth in impotent 
rage, leaning his elbows on his 
knees, and resting his chin on his 
clenched hands. 

‘Go on, then,’ he snarled, ‘and 
be quick about it.’ 

*l accuse you, Alan answered, 
steadily, ‘of having played the part 
of acommon spy; of having com- 
posed, if you did not write, two 
anonymous letters to Lady Mildred 
and her daughter; afterwards, of 
having maligned a woman whom 
you never spoke to, by causing her 
handwriting to be forged ; of hav- 
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gentleman of birth and breeding, 
unwittingly your accomplice, when 
he was brought so low that the 
Tempter himself might have spared 
him ; of having done me, and per- 
haps my cousin, a mortal injury, 
when neither of us had ever hurt 
you by word or deed. I accuse 
you of having done all this for hire, 
for the specific sum of £5000, paid 
you by Lord Clydesdale within a 
month after your villany was con- 
summated. You need not trouble 
yourself to contradict ope syllable 
of this, unless you choose to lie for 
the pleasure of lying. I have the 
written proofs here.’ 

Snendece head went down lower 
and lower while Wyverne was 
speaking ; when he raised his face, 
it was fantastically convulsed and 
horribly livid, like one of those that 
we see in the illustrations to the 
Inferno, besetting the path of the 
travellers through the penal Circles, 
He was too anxious to escape from 
his torture, to protract it by a single 
vain denial; but he would not throw 
one chance of palliation away. 

‘It was not a bribe, he gasped 
out, ‘it was a regular bet. Look, 
I can show it you.’ 

He drew his tablets out and tore 
them open with a shaking hand ; 
and, after finding the page with 
great difficulty, pointed it out to 
Wyverne. 

The latter just glanced at the 
entry, and cast down the book with 
a gesture of crushing contempt. 

‘Five thousand to fifty, he said ; 
‘I’ve been long enough on the turf 
to construe those odds. The veriest 
robber in the ring would not have 
dared to show your ‘regular bet,’ 
Now, answer me one question— 
How far was Clydesdale cognizant 
of your plot ? 

* He has never heard one word of 
it, up to this moment, the other 
answered, eagerly. ‘I swear it. 
You may make any inquiries you 
like. Ican defy you there. But 
some one else did know of it, and 
approved it too; that was ——’ 

Wyverne’s tone changed savagely 
as he broke in. 

‘Wel you confine yourself to 
answering the questions you are 
asked? 1 don’t want any confes- 
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sions volunteered. I attach no real 
importance to them, after all; but 
it grates on one, to hear people 
maligned unnecessarily. Now, I'll 
tell you what I mean to do about 
it. I thought at first of inducing 
you to cross the Channel, and giving 
you a chance for your life against 
mine sthere; but I gave that up, 
because—I knew you wouldn't 
come. Then I thought—a brutal, 
last resource—of beating you into 
a cripple—here. I gave that up, 
because I never could thrash a dog 
that lay down at the first cut, 
writhing and howling; | know 
so well that would have been your 
line. Do you want to say any- 
thing ? 

A sudden change in Harding’s 
countenance made Alan pause, 
You may have seen, how utterly 
deficient he was both in moral and 
physical courage ; but the last faint 
embers of manhood smouldered 
into sullen flame, under the accu- 
mulation of insult. He had risen 
to his feet with a dark devilish 
malice on his face, and made a step 
towards a table near him. 

Wyverne’s keen gaze read his 
purpose thoroughly, but never 
wavered in its freezing contempt. 

‘ Ah, that’s the drawer where you 
keep your revolver, he said. ‘If 
you drive a rat into a corner, he 
will turn sometimes. I don’t be- 
lieve you would have nerve to 
shoot ; but I mean to run no risks, 
I came prepared after I gave up 
the bastinado. There’s something 
heavier than wood in this malacca, 
T’ll break your wrist if you attempt 
to touch the lock. That’s better; 
sit down again and listen. Then— 
I thought of bringing the matter 
before a committee of every club 
you belong to, suppressing all the 
names but my own. I could have 
done it; my credit’s good for so 
much, if I choose to use it. Ionly 
gave up that idea three hours ago. 
It was when [heard of the Rector’s 
being so seriously ill. The fathers 
suffer for the sins of the children 
often enough; but I have not the 
heart to give yours his death-blow. 
You will appreciate the weakness 
thoroughly, I don’t doubt. On 
one condition I shall keep your 
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treachery a secret from all, except 
those immediately concerned ; that 
condition is—that you never show 
yourself in any company where, by 
the remotest chance, you could 
meet either Lady Clydesdale, Mrs, 
Lenox, any of the Dene family, or 
myself, I'll do my duty to society 
so far, at all events. Do you 
accept or refuse ? 

‘I have no choice, the other 
muttered, hoarsely and sullenly; 
‘you have me in a vice, you know 
that.’ 

‘Then it is so understood,’ Wy- 
verne went on, ‘ You needn't waste 
breath in promising or swearing. 
You'll keep your quarantine, I feel 
sure. If not——’ (it was a very 
significant pause). ‘ After all, my 
forbearance only hangs on your 
»00r father’s life, and I fear that 
is a slender thread indeed.’ 

The mention of Gilbert Knowles’ 
name seemed to have no effect 
whatever upon his son ; he did not 
even appear grateful for its mute 
intercession between him and 
public shame: but Alan’s tone 
softened insensibly as he uttered it. 
When he spoke again, after a mi- 
nute’s silence, his tone was rather 
sad than scornful. 

‘If you wanted money so much, 
why, in God’s name, did you not 
come to me? I would have sold 
my last chance of a reversion, and 
have begged or borrowed from 
every friend I had, sooner than 
have let Clydesdale outbid me. 
The plunge was taken, when you 
mak once think of such infamy: 


you might as well have sold your- 


self tome. Those miserable thou- 
sands must have been your only 
motive, for you had no reason, that 
I know of, to dislike me.’ 

For the first time since the inter- 
view began, Harding Knowles 
looked the speaker straight in the 
eyes: his face was still white asa 
corpse’s, but its expression was 
scarcely human in its intense ma- 
lignity. 

‘You're wrong,’ he said, between 
his teeth: ‘the money wasn’t the 
only motive. Not dislike you! 
Curse you!—I’ve hated you from 
the first moment that we met. Do 
you fancy, I thank you for your 
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forbearance now? Id poison you 
if I could, or murder you where 
you stand, ifI dared. I hated your 
languid ways, and your quiet man- 
ner, and your soft speech, and your 
cool courtesy—hated them all. 
You never spoke naturally but once 
—on the hall-steps of Dene. Do 
you suppose I’ve forgotten that, or 
the look in your cousin’s eyes? I 
tell you, I hated you both. I felt 
you despised and laughed at me 
all the while, and you had no right 
to do so—then. It is different— 
different—now.’ 

His brain, usually so calculating 
and crafty, for the moment was 
utterly distraught; he could not 
even command his voice, which 
rose almost into a shriek while he 
was speaking, and in the last words 
sank abruptly into a hollow groan. 
It was a terrible and piteous sight. 
But you have heard how implacable 
at certain seasons Alan Wyverne 
could be : neither the agony of the 
yassion, nor the misery of the 
humiliation, moved his compassion 
in the least: he watched the out- 
break and the relapse, with a smile 
of serene satisfaction that had been 
strange to his face for some time 
past. 

‘So you really disliked my man- 
ner? he said, in his own slow, pen- 
sive way. ‘{ remember, years ago, 
an ancient Duchesse of the Fau- 
bourg telling me it had a savour of 
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flattered then, for I was very young. 
I am not sure that I ought not to 
be more gratified now. I think I 
am. The instincts of hate are 
truer than those of love. Mde. de 
Latréaumont was as kind as a 
mother to me, and might have 
been deceived. I have no more to 
say. You know the conditions: if 
you transgress them by a_hair’s- 
breadth, you will hear of it—not 
from me,’ 

He left the room without another 
word, It is doubtful if Knowles 
heard that last taunt, or knew that 
his visitor was gone. He had 
buried his face again in his hands ; 
and so, for minutes, sat motionless. 
Ail at once he started up, went to 
the outer ‘oak,’ and dropped the 
bolt which made his servant’s pass- 
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key useless, and then returned to 
his old seat, still apparently half 
stunned and stupefied. 

Do you think the forger and 
traitor escaped easily? It may be 
so; but remember the exaggerated 
importance that Harding attached 
to his social position and advance- 
ment. I believe that many, whose 
earthly ruin has just been com- 
pleted, have felt less miserable, and 
hopeless, and spirit-broken, than 
the man who sate there, far into 
the twilight, staring at the fire with 
haggard eyes, that never saw the 
red coals turn grey. 

It is true, that when Nina Lenox 
heard from Alan a résumé of the 
day’s proceedings, she decided at 
once that the retribution was 
wholly inadequate and unsatis- 
factory. But one need not multiply 
instances to prove the truism—if 
women are exacting in love, they 
are thrice as exacting in revenge. [ 
cannot remember where I read the 
oldromaunt, of the knight who came 
just in time to save his lady from 
the burning, by vanquishing her 
traducer in the lists. ‘The story is 
commonplace and trite to a degree. 
I only remember the one incident 
that made it remarkable. ‘The 
conqueror stood with his foot on 
the neck of the enemy; his chi- 
valrous heart melted towards the 
vanquished, who, after all, had 
done his devoir gallantly in an evil 
cause. He would have suttered 
him to rise and live; but he chanced 
to glance inquiringly towards the 
pale woman at the stake, and, says 
the chronicler, ‘ by the bending of 
her brows, and the blink of her 
eyes, he wist that she bade him — 
“not spare!”’ So the good knight 
sighed heavily, and, turning his 
sword-point once more to the 
neck of the fallen man, drove the 
keen steel through mail and flesh 
and bone. 

Ah, my friend! may it never be 
your lot or mine, to lie prone at 
the mercy of a woman whom we 
have wronged past hope of forgive- 
ness ; be sure, that eyes and brows 
will speak as plainly as they dida 
thousand years agone, and their 
murderous message wil! be much 
the same. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
DIPLOMACY AT A DISCOUNT. 


It would be rather difficult to 
define Wyverne’s feelings after his 
interview with Knowles. I fear 
that the utter humiliation of his 
enemy failed entirely to satisfy 
him ; but, on the whole, I think he 
scarcely regretted not having pushed 
reprisals to extremities, At least 
there was this advantage; he could 
sit with the Rector, now, for hours, 
and strive to cheer the poor in- 
valid, with a quiet conscience ; he 
could never have borne to come 
into his presence with the delibe- 
rate purpose at his heart of bring- 
ing public shame on Gilbert's 
son. 

At the beginning of the follow- 
ing week, Alan heard that the 
Squire and Lady Mildred were in 
town for a couple of days, on their 
way home from Devonshire. He 
knew the hour at which he was 
certain to find ‘ my lady’ alone, and 
timed his visit accordingly. Now, 


though the family breach had been 
closed up long ago, and though 
a was with Lady Clydes- 


dale perpetually, apparently on the 
most cousinly terms of intimacy, it 
somehow happened that he met 
his aunt very seldom. Still, it was 
the most natural thing that he 
should call, under the circum- 
stances, and ‘my lady’ was in no 
wise disconcerted when his name 
was announced. The greeting, on 
both sides, was as affectionate as it 
had ever been in the old times; it 
would have been impossible to say 
why, from the first, Lady Mildred 
felt a nervous presentiment of im- 
pending danger, unless it was—it 
might have been pure fancy—that 
Alan’s manner did seem unusually 
grave. So she was not surprised 
when he said, 

‘Would you mind putting off 
your drive for half an hour? I 
will not keep you longer; but I 
have one or two things that I wish 
very much to say to you.’ 

‘Til give you the whole after- 
noon, if you wish it, Alan,’ she 
said, in the softest of her silky 
tones ; ‘it is no great sacrifice; [ 


shall be glad of an excuse for 
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escaping the cold wind. Will you 
ring, and tell them I shall not 
want the carriage, and that Iam 
not at home to anybody ? 

So once again—this time without 
a witness—the trial of fence be- 
tween those two began; it was 
strange, but all the prestige of pre- 
vious victories could not make ‘my 
lady’ feel confident, now. 

Alan broke ground boldly, with- 
out wasting time in ‘ parades.’ 

‘Aunt Mildred, if some things 
that I have to refer to should be 
painful to you, try and realize what 
they must be to me«; you will see, 
then, that only necessity could 
make me speak, Do you remem- 
ber, when those wretched anony- 
mous letters first came to Dene, I 
told you I would find out their 
author, and thank him? I did 
both, last week. More than this, 
I have seen and spoken with the 
man who wrote those letters, which 
we all supposed came from Mrs, 
Rawdon Lenox. You never had a 
doubt on the subject, of course, 
Aunt Mildred? 1 thought you 
would be surprised ; you will be 
still more so when you hear the 
forger’s name—Harding Knowles,’ 

‘My lady’ really did suffer from 
headaches sometimes—with that 
busy, restless brain it was no 
wonder—and she always had near 
her the strongest smelling-salts 
that could be procured ; but she 
did not know what fainting meant, 
so she was absolutely terrified, when 
the room seemed to go round, and 
Wyverne’s voice sounded distant 
and strange, as if it came through 
a long speaking-tube ; the sensa- 
tion passed off in a few seconds, 
but while it lasted she could only 
feel, blindly and helplessly, for the 
jewelled vinaigrette which lay with- 
in a few inches of her elbow. Wy- 
verne’s eyes had never left her 
face for a moment ; he caught up 
the bottle quickly and put it, open, 
into her hand without a word. 

‘it—it is—nothing,’ Lady Mil- 
dred gasped (the salts must have 
been very pungent). ‘I have not 
been well for days; the surprise 
quite overcame me. But oh, Alan, 
are you quite—quite sure! [don't 
like Harding Knowles much; but 
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it would be too cruel to accuse 
him of such horrors, unless you 
have certain proofs,’ 

‘Make yourself easy on that 
score, Alan said, with his quiet 
smile; ‘no injustice has been 
done. I will give you all the 
proofs you care to see, directly. 
While you recover yourself, Aunt 
Mildred, let me tell you a short 
story. Years ago, when we were 
cruising about the Orkneys, they 
showed us a certain cliff that stood 
up a thousand feet clear out of the 
North Sea, and told us what hap- 
pened there. A father and his son, 
sea-fowlers, were hanging on the 
same rope, the father undermost. 
Suddenly they found that the 
strands were parting one by one, 
frayed on a sharp edge of rock. 
The rope might possibly carry one 
to the top—not two. Then quoth 
the sire, “ Your mother must not 
starve—cut away, below.” As he 
said, so was it done, and the parri- 
cide got up safely. Do you see my 
meaning? You say you don’t like 
Harding Knowles? I can well be- 
lieve it; but if you cared for him 
next to your own children, I should 
still quote the stout Orkneyman’s 
words—“ cut away, below.” Now, 
if you will look at these papers, 
you will see how clear the evidence 
1s on which I rely.’ 

There was silence for some 
minutes, while ‘ my lady’ pretended 
to read attentively ; in real truth, 
she could not fix her attention to a 
line. All her thoughts were con- 
centrated on the one doubt—‘ How 
much does he know? The sus- 
yense became unendurable ; it was 

etter to hear the worst at once. 
Suddenly she looked up and spoke. 

‘Is it possible? Can you believe 
that Clydesdale was mixed up with 
such a plot as this ? 

‘No, Wyverne answered, frankly. 
‘I confess I did suspect him at 
first; but I don’t believe, now, 
that he was privy to any of the 
details. I think, after securing his 
agent’s services, he left him carte- 
blanche to act as he would. He is 
quite welcome to that shade of dif- 
ference in the dishonour. Well— 
are those proofs satisfactory? If 
not, I may tell you that I saw 
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Harding Knowles four days ago, 
and that he confesses everything.’ 

The peculiar intonation of the 
last two words made Lady Mildred, 
once more, feel faint with fear. 
She had never encountered such a 
danger as this. But her wonder- 
fully trained organ did not fail her, 
even in her extreme strait; though 
tiny drops of dew stood on her 
pale forehead, though her heart 
throbbed suffocatingly, her accent 
was still measured and full of sub- 
dued music. 

‘Did he implicate any one? 

It was the very desperation of 
the sword player, who, finding his 
science baffled, comes to close 
quarters, with shortened blade. 
Alan did indulge vindictiveness so 
far, as to pause for a full minute 
before answering, regarding his 
companion all the while intently. 
But, though he could be pitiless 
towards his own sex at times, he 
never could bear to see a woman 
in pain, even if she had injured 
him mortally ; that minute—a fear- 
fully long one to ‘my lady’—ex- 
hausted his revenge. 

‘He would have done so, he re- 
plied, ‘ but I stopped him before a 
name could pass his lips. I am 
very glad I did. It don’t follow 
that I should have believed him. 
But it is better as it is. Don’t you 
think so, Aunt Mildred ? 

The revulsion of feeling tried her 
almost more severely than the pre- 
vious apprehension had done. At 
that moment ‘my lady’ was tho- 
roughly and naturally grateful. 
Wyverne saw that she was simply 
incapable of a reply just then. He 
was considerate enough to give her 
breathing space, while he went 
into several details with which you 
are already acquainted, and men- 
tioned the conditions he had im- 
posed upon Knowles, which the 
latter had subscribed to. 

Lady Mildred listened and ap- 
proved, mechanically. Her tempe- 
rament had been for years so well 
regulated that unwonted emotion 
really exhausted her. Her bright 
dark eyes looked dull and heavy, 
and languor, for once, was not 
feigned. 

‘There is another question,’ 
UU2 
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Alan went on; ‘it is rather an 
important one to me, and, I think, 
my chief reason for coming here 
to-day was to ask your opinion, 
and your help, if you choose to 
ive it. What is to be done about 

elen? You know, when a man 
has been in’ Norfolk Island for 
several years, and it comes out that 
some one else has committed the 
forgery, they always grant him a 
free pardon. That is the govern- 
ment plan; but it don’t suit me. 
Besides, Helen has forgiven me 
long ago, I believe, and we are per- 
fectly good friends now. For that 
very reason I cannot throw the 
chance away of clearing myself 
in her eyes. There are Simits to 
self-denial and self-sacrifice. Yet 
it is delicate ground to approach, 
especially for me. As far as lam 
concerned— let conjugal love con- 
tinue ; it would scarcely promote 
a mutual good understanding, if 
Helen were told of the part her 
lord and master played in the 
drama, and of the liberal odds that 
he laid so early in their acquaint- 
ance. Yet it would be hard to 
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altogether: mere personal dislike 
would never account for Knowles’ 
elaborate frauds. Aunt Mildred, I 
tell you fairly, I am not equal to 
the diplomatic difficulty; but I 
think you are. Shall I leave it in 
your hands entirely? If you will 
only satisfy Helen that I have 
satisfied you—if you will make her 
believe implicitly that I have been 
blameless throughout in thought, 
and word, and deed, and that 
black treachery has been used 
against us both—on my honour 
and faith I will never enter on the 
subject, even if she wished to do 
so, unless Helen or I were dying. 
She shall send me one line only to 
say—‘I believe”—and then, we will 
bury the sorrow and the shame as 
soon as you will. I think none of 
us will care to move the grave- 
stone.’ 

For a moment or two ‘ my lady’ 
was hardly sure if she heard aright. 
She knew that it was impossible to 
over-estimate the danger to which 
Wyverne had alluded. Helen’s 
temper had grown more and more 
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wilful and determined since her 
marriage ; it was hard to say, to 
what rash words or deeds resent- 
ment and remorse might lead her, 
She knew Alan, too, well ; but she 
scarcely believed him capable of 
such a sacrifice as this, And could 
he be serious in choosing /e7 as his 
delegate? She gazed up in his 
face, half expecting to find a covert 
mockery there; but its expression 
was grave, almost to sternness. 

‘Do you really mean it? she 
faltered. ‘It is sv good, so gene- 
rousof you. And will you trust me 
thoroughly ? 

‘Yes, Aunt Mildred, I will trust 
you—again,’ 

A thousand complaints and revil- 
ings would not have carried so 
keen a reproach as that which was 
breathed in those few sad, quiet 
words. Lady Mildred shrank as 
she felt them come home. In- 
voluntarily she looked up once 
more: it was a fatal error. She 
encountered the full light of the 
clear, keen eyes—resistless in the 
power of their single-hearted chi- 
valrous truth. In another second 
her head had gone down on 
Wyverne’s shoulder, as he sate 
close to her couch, and she was 
subbing out something incoherent 
about * forgiveness.’ 

Now, I do not suppose that the 
annals of intellectual duelling can 
chronicle a more complete defeat 
than this. It is with the greatest 
pain and reluctance that I record 
it. What avails it to be a model 
diplomate, to sit for half a lifetime 
at the feet of Machiavel, to at- 
tain impassibility and _insensi- 
bility—equal to a Faquir’s as a 
rule—if womanhood, pure and 
simple, is to assert itself in such 
an absurdly sudden and incon- 
gruous way? It is pleasant to 
reflect, that this human nature of 
ours is hardly more consistent 1n 
evil than in good. There are doubts 
if even the arch-cynicism of Talley- 
rand carried him through to the 
very last. I once before ventured 
to draw a comparison between him 
and ‘my lady’—that was when I 
did believe in her. : 

Wyverne was intensely surprised, 
rather puzzled what. to do or say, 
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and decidedly gratified. Though 
he had suspected her from the 
first, he had never nourished any 
bitter animosity against Lady Mil- 
dred. He hada sort of idea that 
she was only acting up to her prin- 
ciples—such as they were—which 
were very much what popular 
opinion assigns to the ideal Jesuit. 
Quite naturally and easily, he began 
tv soothe her now. 

‘Dear Aunt Mildred, I hardly 
know what I have to forgive’ (this 
vas profoundly true); ‘ but here, 
in my ignorance, I bestow plenary 
absolution. I fear I have worried 
you, when you were really not 
well. I won't tease you with a 
word more. Mind, I leave every- 
thing in your hands, with perfect 
confidence.’ 

Lady Mildred had fallen back on 
her sofa again, pressing her hand- 
kerchief against her eyes, though 
no tears were flowing. 

‘If I had only known you better 
—and sooner,’ she murmured. 

I dare say she meant every word 
sincerely when she said it ; never- 
theless, as a historian, I incline to 
believe that no insight into Alan’s 
character would have altered ‘my 
lady's’ line of policy at any pre- 
vious moment, Perhaps some such 
idea crossed Wyverne’s mind, for 
there certainly was a slight smile 
on his lip, as he rose to take an 
atfectionate farewell. The few part- 
ing words are not worth recording. 

Alan was more than discontented, 
whenever he thought over these 
things, calmly and dispassionately, 
in after days. ‘I'wice he had looked 
his enemies in the face, and on 
both occasions had doubtless borne 
off the honours of the day ; but it 
was an unsubstantial victory at 
best, and a triumph scarcely more 
profitable, than that of the Imperial 
trifler, who mustered his legions to 
battle, and brought back as trophies 
shells from the sea-shore. The 
recollection was not poisonous 
enough to destroy the good ele- 
ments of his character, but it 
darkened and embittered his na- 
ture, permanently. 

The fact is, when a man has been 
thoroughly duped and deluded, and 
has suffered irreparably from the 
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fraud, it is not easily forgotten, 
unless retaliation has been fully 
commensurate with the injury. I 
am not advocating a principle, but 
simply stating a general fact. With 
a great misfortune it is different. 
We say— Let us fall into His hand, 
not into the hand of man.’ So, at 
least, is consolation more easily 
sought for, and found. 

Remember Esau—as he was be- 
fore he sold his birthright—as he 
is when, in fear and trembling, 
Jacob looks upon his face again. 
That score of years has changed 
the cheery, careless hunter of deer 
into the stern, resolute leader of 
robber-tribes—ruling his wild vas- 
sals with an iron sceptre—no 
longer ‘ seeking for his meat from 
God,’ but grasping plunder, where 
he may find it, with the strong 
hand, by dint of bow and spear— 
truly, a fitting sire from whose 
loins twelve Dukes of Edom 
should spring—not wholly exempt 
from kind, generous impulses, as 
that meeting between Penuel and 
Succoth proves—but as little like 
his former self, as a devil is like an 
angel. If the eyes of the blind 
old patriarch, who loved his reck- 
less first-born so well, had been 
opened as he lay a-dying, he could 
searcely have told if ‘this were 
his very son Esau, or no.’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
SEMI-AMBUSTUS EVASIT. 


Are you curious to know how, 
all this while, it fared with the 
Great Earl and his beautiful bride? 
If the truth is to be told, I fear the 
answer must be unsatisfactory. No 
one, well acquainted with the con- 
tracting parties, believed that the 
marriage would be a very happy 
one; but they hoped it would turn 
out as well as the generality of 
conventional alliances. It was not 
so. Alan Wyverne was right enough 
in thinking that Clydesdale was 
most unfitted to the task of manag- 
ing a haughty, wilful wife; but 
even he never supposed that dis- 
sension would arise so quickly, and 
rankle so constantly. There had 
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been few overt or actual disputes, 
but a spirit of bitter antagonism 
was ever at work, which sooner or 
later was certain to have an evil 
ending. 

It would be unfair to infer that 
the fault was all on the Earl’s 
side. It was his manner and de- 
meanour that told most against 
him: he had been so accustomed 
to adulation from both sexes, that 
he could not understand, why his 
wife should not accept his dicta- 
torial and overbearing ways, as 
patiently as his other dependents : 
so even his kindnesses were spoilt 
by the way in which they were 
offered, or rather enforced. But— 
at all events, in the early days of 
their married life—he was really 
anxious that not a wish or whim of 
Helen’s should remain ungratified, 
and spared neither trouble nor 
money to ensure this. 

The fair Countess was certainly 
not free from blame. She had said 
to Maud Brabazon— I will try ho- 
nestly to be a good wife, if he will 
let me.’ Now, her most partial 
friend could hardly assert, that she 
had fairly acted up to this good re- 
solve. Perhaps it would have been 
too much to expect that she should 
entertain a high respect or a devoted 
affection for her consort; but she 
might have masked indifference 
more considerately, or, at least, 
have dissembled disdain. Her 
hasty, impetuous nature seemed 
utterly changed ; she never by any 
chance lost her temper now, at any 
provocation, especially when such 
came from her Seema It would 
have been much better if she had 
done so, occasionally: nothing 
chafes a character like Clydesdale’s 
so bitterly, as that imperial non- 
chalance, which seems to waver be- 
tween contempt and pity. Besides, 
her notions of conjugal obedience 
were rather peculiar. The Earl 
was, at first, perpetually interfering 
with her arrangements, by sugges- 
tions for or against, which sounded 
unpleasantly like orders; if these 
chanced to square with Helen’s in- 
clination, or if the question was 
simply indifferent to her, she acted 
upon them, without claiming any 
credit for so doing; if otherwise— 
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she disregarded and disobeyed them 
with a serene determination, and 
seemed to think, ‘ having changed 
her mind since she saw him,’ quite 
a sufficient apology to her exaspe- 
rated Seigneur. 

An incident very characteristic 
of this had, somehow, got abroad. 

Lady Clydesdale was about to 
accompany her husband to a tre- 
mendous State-dinner, the host 
being one of the greatest personages 
in this realm, next to royalty—no 
other than the Duke of Camelot. 
When she came down, ready to 
start, one would have thought it 
impossible to have found a fault in 
her toilette. But the Earl chose to 
consider himself an authority on 
femjnine attire, and chanced to be 
in a particularly captious humour 
that evening : the ground colour of 
Helen’s dress—a dark Mazarine 
blue—did not please him at all, 
though really nothing could match 
better with her parwre of sapphires 
and diamonds. She listened to his 
comments and strictures without 
contradicting them, apparently not 
thinking the subject worth discus- 
sion: her silent indifference irri- 
tated Clydesdale excessively. At 
last he said— 

‘ Helen, I positively insist on your 
taking off that dress ; there will be 
time enough if you go up imme- 
diately. Do you hear me? 

For an instant she seemed to 
hesitate; then she rose, with an 
odd smile on her proud lip— Yes, 
there will be time enough,’ she 
said, and so left the room. 

But minutes succeeded minutes, 
till it was evident that the conven- 
tional ‘grace’ must even now be 
exceeded, and still no re-appearance 
of Helen. The Earl could control 
his feverish impatience no longer, 
and went up himself, to hurry her. 
He opened the door hastily, and 
fairly started back, in wrath and 
astonishment, at the sight he saw. 

The Countess was attired, very 
much as Maud Brabazon found her, 
when she paid the midnight visit 
that you may remember. Perhaps 
her dressing-robe was a shade more 
gorgeous, but there was no mistak- 
ing its character. There she sat, 
buried in the depths of a luxurious 
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causeuse, her little feet crossed on 
the fender (it was early spring and 
the nights were cold) ; all the massy 
coils of cunningly wrought plaits 
and tresses freed from artistic 
thraldom, a half-cut novelette in her 
hand,—altogether, the prettiest pic- 
ture of indolent comfort, but not 
exactly the ‘form’ of a great lady 
expected at a ducal banquet. 

‘The furious blood flushed Clydes- 
dale’s face to dark crimson. 

‘What—what does this mean? 
he stammered. His voice was not 
a pleasant one at any time, and 
rage did not mellow its tone. The 
superb eyes vouchsafed one careless 
side-glance, a gleam of scornful 
amusement lighting up their lan- 
guor. 

‘The next time you give your 
orders,’ she replied, ‘ you had better 
be more explicit : you commanded 
me to take off that blue dress, but 
you said nothing about putting on 
another. Perhaps my second choice 
might not have pleas sed you either. 
Besides, one is not called upon to 
dress twice, even for a State dinner. 
You can easily make a guod excuse 
for me: if the Duke is very angry, 
{ will make my peace with him 
myself. I’m sure he will not bear 
malice long.’ 

Now, putting predilection and 
prejudice aside, which do you think 
was most in the wrong? The Earl 
was unreasonable and tyrannical, 
first ; but under the circumstances, 
I do think he ‘did well to be 
angry.’ He was so angry—that he 
was actually afraid to trust himself 
longer in the room, and hurried 
downstairs 3, growling out some of 
his choicest anathemas (not directed, 
it must be owned); as has been 
hinted before, Clydesdale | kept at 
least one Recording angel in full 
employment. The spectacle of 
marital wrath did not seem greatly 
to appal the wilful Countess, She 
heard the door of the outer 
chamber close violently, without 
starting at the crash, and settled 
herself comfortably to her book 
again, as if no interruption had 
occurred, 

About this time the Earl began 
to be haunted by a certain dim 
Suspicion: at first it seemed too 
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monstrously absurd to be enter- 
tained seriously for a moment; 
but soon it grew into form and 
substance, and became terribly dis- 
tinct and life-like—the possibility 
of his wife’s despising him. When 
he had once admitted the proba- 
bility, the mischief was done: he 
brooded over the idea with a gloomy 
pertinacity, till a blind, dull ani- 
mosity took the place of love and 
trust. He swore to himself that, 
at whatever cost, he would regain 
and keep the supremacy: unfortu- 
nately he had never had it yet; 
and it would have been easier for 
him, to twist a bar of cold steel 
with his bare hands, than to mould 
the will of Countess Helen. Every 
day he lost instead of gaining 
ground, only embittering the spirit 
of resistance, and widening a breach 
which could never be repaired. As 
if all this were not enough, before 
the year was out, another and 
darker element of discord rose up 
in the Earl’s moody heart—though 
he scarcely confessed it even to him- 
self—a fierce, irrational jealousy 
of Alan Wyverne. 

No one who had chanced to wit- 
ness the parting of the cousins in 
the library at Dene, would have 
allowed the possibility of a free 
unreserved intimacy, troubled, as 
it would seem, neither by repining 
nor misgiving, being established 
between them within two years. 
Though Alan spoke hopefully at 
the time, it may be doubted if he 
believed in his own words, Yet 
such contradictions and anomalies 
happen so often, that we ought to 
be tired of wondering. They moved 
in the same set, both in town and 
country, and were necessarily 
thrown much together. Wyverne 
soon managed to persuade himself 
that there was not the slightest 
reason why he should purposely 
avoid his fascinating cousin, As 
for Helen, I fear she did not dis- 
cuss the question with her con- 
science at all. So, gradually and 
insensibly they fell into the old 
pleasant confidential ways—such as 
used to prevail before that fatal 
afternoon when Wyverne’s self- 
control failed him, and he ‘ spake 
unadvisedly -with his lips’ under 
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the oak-boughs of the Holme 
Wood. 

Perhaps there might have been a 
certain amount of self-delusion ; 
but Ifancy that for a longtime there 
was not a thought of harm on 
either side. As far as Alan was 
concerned, I do believe that his 
affection for Helen was as pure 
and honest and single-hearted as it 
is possible for a sinful man to en- 
tertain. 

Nevertheless, the change in the 
usual demeanour of the cousins, 
when they chanced to be together, 
was too marked to escape obser- 
vation. Her best friends could 
not deny that marriage had al- 
tered Lady Clydesdale very much 
for the worse:. her manner in 
general society was decidedly cold, 
and there was often weariness in 
her great eyes, when they were not 
disdainful or defiant. The first 
sound of Alan’s voice seemed to 
act like a spell in bringing the Helen 
Vavasour of old days, with all the 
charming impulses and petulance of 
her maidenhood. Ever since his 
interview with Nina Lenox, Wy- 
verne had been constantly moody 
and pre-occupied; but the dark 
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had been five minutes in his 
cousin’s presence ; the frank, care- 
less gaiety which once made him 
such a fascinating companion re- 
turned quite naturally, and he 
could join in the talk or enter into 
the project of the hour with as 
much interest as ever. It was re- 
markable, certainly—so much so 
that the Earl might perhaps have 
been justified in not altogether 
approving of the state of things, 
especially as he could not be ex- 
pected to appreciate Alan’s feelings 
simply because a chivalrous anc 
unselfish affection was something 
quite beyond his mental grasp. 
Notwithstanding all this, I re- 
peat that his jealousy was irra- 
tional. He was sulky and uneasy 
in Wyverne’s presence, and dis- 
liked seeing him with Helen, 
not because he actually mistrusted 
either, but because he hated the 
man from the bottom of his heart. 
He did not believe in the possi- 
bility of his haughty wife’s ever 
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straying, even in thought or word, 
from the path of duty; but she was 
the chief of his possessions, and it 
exasperated him, that his enemy 
should derive profit or pleasure 
from her society. In despite of an 
inordinate self-esteem, Clydesdale 
could not shake off the disagree- 
able idea, that, wherever they had 
met, so far Alan had got the 
better of him. He fancied he 
could detect a calm contemptuous 
superiority in the latter’s tone (it 
was purely imaginary), which irri- 
tated him to the last degree, 
Added to all this—and it wasfarthe 
strongest motive of all—was the 
consciousness of having done Alan 
a deadly wrong, in intention, if not 
in fact. It was true that he knew 
nothing of Harding Knowles’s trea- 
chery. He had carefully abstained 
from asking a question, either be- 
fore or after the result; but he 
knew that he had bought an un- 
scrupulous agent, on a tacit under- 
standing that a full equivalent 
should be given for the money; 
and he could guess how thoroughly 
the contract had been carried out. 
In one word, the Earl wished 
Wyverne dead, simply because he 
could not comfortably look him in 
the face. Rely on it, that poison- 
bag lies at the root of many fangs 
that bite most sharply. 

Nevertheless, Lord Clydesdale 
abstained from confiding his an- 
tipathies even to his wife. Deficient 
as he was in tact, he felt that a 
battle would probably ensue, to 
which all other dissensions would 
have been child’s play. He hadno 
solid grounds to go upon, and he 
did not see his way clearly to a 
satisfactory result. So, in spite of 
his frowns and sulkiness, matters 
went on smoothly enough up to the 
time of the disclosures recorded in 
the last chapter. 

It is probable that Lady Mildred 
discharged her embassage faith- 
fully, albeit discreetly. ‘The sub- 
ject was never mentioned between 
them ; but Helen’s manner towards 
her cousin perceptibly softened, 
though she felt a strange constraint 
occasionally that she could hardly 
have accounted for. The truth was 
—if she had indulged in self- 
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examination, at this conjuncture 
she ought to have begun to mis- 
trust herself. It was dangerous to 
brood over Alan’s wrongs now, 
when it was too late to make him 
any substantial amends, 

But the world would not long 
‘let well alone.’ Before the season 
was far advanced, cancans were 
rife ; and Lady Clydesdale’s name 
was more than lightly spoken of : 
glances, when levelled at her, be- 
caine curious and significant, in- 
stead of simply admiring. Of 
course, the parties most intimately 
interested are the last to hear of 
such things; but Wyverne did 
begin to suspect the truth, not so 
much from any hints or inuendoes, 
as from a certain reticence and 
reserve among his intimates at the 
clubs and elsewhere. One evening, 
Maud Brabazon took heart of grace, 
and told him all she had heard, 
after her own frank fashion. 

Not even during the hours which 
followed the miserable parting in 
the library at Dene, had Alan felt 
so utterly hopeless and _ spirit- 
broken as he did that night, as he 
sate alone, thinking over the situa- 
tion, and trying with every energy 
of his honest heart to determine 
what he ought to do. Men have 
grown grey and wrinkled under 
briefer and lighter pain, It did 
seem hard: when he was conscious 
of innocence of intention—when he 
had so lately, at such costly self- 
sacrifice, abstained from personally 
justifying himself in Helen’s eyes, 
sooner than compromise her hus- 
band—when he had just found out 
that he had been juggled out of his 
lifes hope through no fault or 
negligence of hisown—he was called 
upon to resign the shadow of hap- 
ness that was left him still, merely 

ecause the world chose to be 
scandalous, and not to give him 
credit for common honesty. But, 
after his thoughts had wandered 
for hours in darkness and in doubt, 
the light broke clear. Half-mea- 
sures were worse than useless. To 
remain in England and to maintain 
®& comparative estrangement—to 
meet Helen only at appointed times 
and seasons—to set a watch upon 

is lips whenever he chanced to be 
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in her society—was utterly im- 
practicable. Like other and braver 
and wiser men, he owned that he 
had no alternative—he was bound 
to fly. Weak and fallible as he was 
in many respects, Wyverne’s cha- 
racter contained this one element 
of greatness—when he had once 
made up his mind, it was easier to 
move a mountain than to change 
his resolve. 

He never went near Clydesdale 
House for three days, and in that 
space all his arrangements were 
made, irrevocably. Early in the 
year Alan had purchased a magni- 
ticent schooner; she was fitting 
out at Ryde, and nearly completed ; 
he had purposed to make a sum- 
mer cruise in the Mediterranean, 
it was only turning the Odalisque 
toa more practical purpose, now. 
Two of his friends had organized a 
hunting expedition on a large scale, 
first through theinterior of Southern 
Africa, then on to the Himalayas 
and the best of the ‘ big game’ dis- 
tricts of India. Of course they 
were delighted to have Wyverne 
as a comrade, especially when he 
placed his yacht at their service ; 
the Odalisque, both in size an 
strength, was perfectly equal to any 
ocean voyage. Their absence from 
England was to last at least three 
years, Alan felt a certain relief 
when it was all settled; neverthe- 
less his heart was cold and heavy 
as lead, as he walked towards 
Clydesdale House to break the 
tidings. He found Helen alone; 
indeed, the Earl was out of town 
for the whole of the day, and was 
not to return till late in the even- 
ing. She could not understand 
what had kept her cousin away for 
the three days—of course she had 
wanted him particularly for all 
sorts of things—and she was in- 
clined to be mildly reproachful on 
the subject. Wyverne listened for 
awhile, though every word brought 
a fresh throb of pain, simply be- 
cause he had not courage to begin 
to undeceive her. 

At last he spoke, you may guess 
how gently and considerately, yet 
keeping nothing back, and not dis- 
guising the reasons for his depar- 
ture, He had felt sure, all along, 
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that’ Helen would be bitterly 
grieved at his determination, and 
would strive to oppose it; but he 
was not prepared for the passionate 
outbreak which ensued. 

The Countess’s cheek had changed 
backwards and forwards, from rose- 
red to pale, a dozen times while 
her cousin was speaking, and on 
the beautiful brow there were 
signs, that a child might have read, 
of a coming storm ; but she did not 
interrupt him till he had quite 
said his say; then she started to 
her feet; a sudden movement— 
swift, and lithe, and graceful as a 
Bayadére’s spring — brought her 
close to Alan’s chair; she was 
kneeling at his side, with her slen- 
der hands locked round his arm, 
gazing up into his face, before he 
could remonstrate by gesture or 
word. 

‘You shall not go. I don’t care 
what they say—friends or enemies 
—you shall not go. Alan, I will 
do anything, and suffer anything, 
and gu anywhere ;-but I will not 
lose you. With all your courage, 
will you fail me when I am ready 
to brave them? You cannot mean 
to be so cruel, Ah, say—say you 
will stay with me.’ 

Alas! if her speech was rash, her 
eyes were rasher still; never, in 
the days when to love was no sin, 
had they spoken half so plainly. 

Wyverne’s breath came thick 
and fast, for his heart contracted 
painfully, as if an iron hand had 
grasped it. It was all over with 
self-delusion now; the flimsy web 
vanished before the fatal eloquence 
of that glance, as a gauze veil 
shrivels before a strong straight jet 
of flame. 

Now—though this pen of mine 
has done scant justice to Helen’s 
marvellous fascinations—let any 
man, in the prime of life, endowed 
with average passions and not ex- 
ceptional principle, place himself 
in Alan’s position, and try to ap- 
preciate its peril, Truly, [ think, 
it would be hard measure, if human 
nature were called upon twice in a 
lifetime, to surmount such a temp- 
tation, and survive it. Yet he 
only hesitated while that choking 
sensation lasted. He raised Helen 
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from where she knelt, and replaced 
her on the seat she had left, with 
an exertion of strength; subdued 
and gentle, but perfectly irresis- 
tible; when he spoke, his voice 
sounded unnaturally stern and 
cold. 

‘If I had doubted at all about 
my absence being right and neces- 
sary, I should not doubt now. 
Child—-you are not fit to be trusted. 
How dare you speak, at your age 
and: in your station, of setting 
society at defiance, and trampling 
on conventionalities? You have 
duties to perform, and a great 
name to guard ; have you forgotten 
all this, Countess Helen? 

On the last words, there was cer- 
tainly an inflexion of sarcasm. 
The bitter pain gnawing at his 
heart, made him for the moment 
selfish and cruel. Perhaps it was 
as well; the hardness of his tone 
roused her pride, so that she could 
answer with comparative calmness. 

‘God help me! I have forgotten 
nothing—my miserable marriage 
least of all. Alan, what is the use 
of keeping up the deception? We 
need not lie to each other, if we are 
to part sosoon. I never pretended 
to love Lord Clydesdale; but I 
think I could have done my duty, 
if he would have let me. How 
can you guess what I have to en- 
dure? I may be in fault too; but 
it has come to this—it is not in- 
difference or dislike, now, but lite- 
rally loathing. Do you know how 
careful he is, not to wound my self- 
respect? Only yesterday, he left 
in my dressing-room, where I could 
not help seeing it, a letter—ah, 
such a letter—from some Jorette 
whom he protects. It was a deli- 
cate way of showing that he was 
displeased with me. And I havea 
dreadful misgiving that I shall be- 
come afraid of him—physically 
afraid, some day—I am not that 
yet—and then it will be all over 
with me. I feel safe—I can’t tell 
why—when you are near ; and you 
are going to leave me alone, quite 
alone,’ 

Now, to prevent mistakes here- 
after, let me say explicitly that I 
do not defend Lady Clydesdale’s 
conduct throughout. I don’t know 
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that any woman is justified,on any 
provocation, in speaking of her 
husband in such a strain, to her 
own brother, much less to her 
cousin, supposing that a warmer 
sentiment than the ties of kindred 
is manifestly out of the question. 
Still, if you like to be lenient, you 
might remember that a passionate, 
wilful character like Helen’s re- 
quires strong and wise guidance 
while it is being formed ; certainly 
her moral training had not been 
looked after so carefully as her ac- 
complishments ; the mother con- 
sidered her duty done when she 
had selected a competent gover- 
ness; so perhaps, after all, the 
Countess had as much religion and 
principle, as could be expected in 
Lady Mildred Vavasour’s daughter. 

It was a proof of the danger of 
such confidences, that Wyverne’s 
blood boiled furiously ashe listened, 
and all his good resolves were 
swallowed up for the moment in a 
savage desire to take Clydesdale 
by the throat; but with a mighty 
effort he recovered self-control, 
before Helen could follow up her 
advantage, 

‘I did guess something,’ he said, 
‘though not half the truth I 
ought to preach to you about ‘sub- 
mission,’ [ suppose, and all the rest; 
but I don’t know how to do it, and 
Pm not in the humour to find ex- 
cuses for your husband just now. 
Yet lam more than ever certain that 
I can do no good by staying here. 
T should only make your burden 
heavier; you will be safer when I 
am gone. Of all things, you must 
avoid giving a chance to the scan- 
dal-mongers, Child,only be patient 
and prudent, and we shall see 
better days. Remember, I am not 
going to be absent for ever. Three 
years or so will soon pass, We 
shall all be older and steadier when 
Tcome back, and the world will 
have forgotten one of uslong before 
that. Say you will try.’ 

Dissimulation is sometimes braver 
than sincerity. Perhaps Alan got 
large credit in heaven for the brave 
effort by which he forced himself 
to speak half hopefully, and to put 
on that sad shadow of a smile. 

In a book of this length, one can 
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only record the salient points of 
conversations and situations; your 
imagination must fill up the in- 
tervals, reader of mine, if you think 
it worth the trouble to exercise it. 
It is enough to say, that gentle 
steadfastness of purpose carried the 
day, as it generally does, against 
passionate recklessness, and Helen 
perforce became reasonable at last. 
Though the cousins talked long 
and earnestly after this, the rest of 
the interview would hardly keep 
your interest awake. Such fare- 
wells, if they are correctly set 
down, savour drearily of vain re- 
petitions, and are apt tobe strangely 
incoherent towards their close. 

‘If you are in any great trouble 
or difficulty, promise me that you 
will send for Gracie; she will help 
you, I know, fearlessly and faith- 
fully, to the utmost of her power.’ 

That was almost the very last of 
Wyverne’s injunctions and warn- 
ings. If at the moment of parting 
his lips met Helen’s, instead of 
only touching her forehead, as he 
intended, I hope it was not im- 
puted to him as a deadly sin ; the 
sharp suffering of those few hours 
might well plead in extenuation ; 
and, be sure, He who ‘judges not 
after man’s judgment, weighs 
everything when He poises the 
scale, 

I never felt inclined to make a 
‘hero’ of Alan till now. I begin 
to think that he almost deserves 
the dignity. You must recollect 
that he was not an ascetic, nor an 
eminent Christian, nor even a rigid 
moralist, but a man essentially ‘ of 
the world, worldly.’ If the Tempter 
had selected as his instrument, any 
other woman of equal or inferior 
fascinations, I very much doubt if 
Wyverne’sconstancy and continence 
would have emerged scatheless from 
the ordeal. But here, it was a 
question of honour rather than of 
virtue. When his second intimacy 
with Helen began to be a confirmed 
fact, he had signed a sort of special 
compact with himself, and he felt 
that it would be as foul treachery 
to break it, as to make away with 
money left in his charge, or to 
forfeit his plighted word. I do not 
say that this made his conduct 
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more admirable; I simply define 
his motives. 

Alan went down to the North 
the next day to wind up his home 
business, and he never saw Lady 
Clydesdale alone before he sailed. 
But he went forth on his pilgrim- 
age an unhappy, haunted man. 
Wherever he went those eyes of 
Helen’s followed him, telling their 
fatal secret over and over again, 
driving him wild with alternate 
reproaches and seductions. He 
saw them while couching among 
the sand-banks of an African stream 
watching for the wallowing of the 
river-horse; at his post in the 
jungle ravine, when rattling stones 
and crashing bushes gave notice of 
the approach of tiger or elk or 
bear ; oftenest of all, when, after a 
hard day’s hunting, he lay amongst 
his comrades sound asleep, looking 
up at the brilliant southern stars. 
His one comfort. was the thought, 
‘Thank God, I could ask Gracie to 
take care of her. 

Alan was expiating the miserable 
error of fancying that his love was 
dead, because he had chosen for- 
mally to sign its death-warrant. 
The experiment has been tried for 
cycles of ages—sometimes after a 
more practical fashion—and it has 
failed oftener than it has suc- 
ceeded, 

Think on that old true story of 
Herod and his favourite wife. Lo! 
after a hundred delays and _ re- 
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prieves the final edict has gone 
forth ; the sharp axe-edge has fallen 
on the slender neck of the Lily of 
Edom ; surely the tortured heart of 
the unhappy jealous tyrant shall 
find peace at last. Isitso? Months 
and months have passed away ; 
there is high revel in Hebron, for a 
great victory has just been won ; 
the blood-red wine of Sidon flows 
lavishly, flushing the cheeks and 
lighting up the eyes of the ‘men 
of war; and the Great Tetrarch 
drinks deepest of all, the cup-bearer 
can scarcely fill fast enough, though 
his hand never stints nor stays. So 
far, all is well; the lights and the 
turmoil and the crowd may keep 
even spectres aloof; but feasts, like 
other mortal things, must end, and 
Herod staggers off to his chamber 
alone. Another hour or so, and 
there rings through hall and corri- 
dor an awful cry, making the rude 
Idumean guards start and shiver 
at their posts—fierce and savage in 
its despair, but tremulous with un- 
utterable agony, like the howl of 
some terrible wild beast writhing 
in the death-pang— 

‘Mariamne! Mariamne!’ 

Does that sound like peace? The 
dead beauty asserts her empire 
once again; she has her murderer 
at her mercy now, more pitiably 
enslaved than ever. 

Ah, woe is me! We may slay 
the body, if we have the power, 
but we may never bafile the Ghost. 
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PRACTICAL REMARKS ON THE LAW OF THE DIFFUSION 
OF GASES IN RELATION TO SOCIAL LIFE. 


HERE are few subjects on which 
the mass of intelligent and ob- 
servant persons are more agreed 
than that science, in all its depart- 
ments, is progressing with a ra- 
pidity and success unrecorded, if 
not unequalled, at any former 
period of the world’s existence ; 
nor is it hardly less universally 
acknowledged that this progress 
does not rest, as a mere evidence 
of the astounding capability of 
man’s mental powers to search 
after and unravel the mighty mys- 
teries of nature’s hidden things, 
but developes itself into practical 
working, not only challenging the 
admiration of mankind in its more 
rominent and obvious features, 
but unobtrusively insinuating itself 
into the most ordinary and insig- 
nificant acts of every-day life. Nor 
will it escape the notice and admi- 
ration of the friend of social im- 
provement that, disconnected as 
the results of scientific research 
may be in their individuality, one 
single principle forms a bond of 
relationship and stamps an unity 
on the whole, a growing tendency 
to press every suggestive theory, 
and, above all, every determined 
fact, into the amelioration of the 
condition of man, alike as a means 
of mental culture, and especially 
of physical improvement to the 
population at large, where science, 
to be useful at all, must be brought 
to bear directly upon the urgent 
claims of bodily wants. 

To chemistry and civil engineer- 
ing we are mainly indebted for the 
prodigious advance which the last 
few years have wiinessed in the 
means and appliances necessary for 
securing to man those conditions 
which are essential, first, for the 
development, and then for the con- 
servation, of his natural capabili- 
ties; and especially for shielding 
him from the noxious operation of 
those influences to which society, 
in a civilized and congregated con- 
dition, must ever be subjected. To 
the higher department of chemical 
research, in its economical -and 


physiological applications, we owe 
our knowledge of the circumstances 
under which the functions of life 
are most favourably developed, 
impaired, interrupted, or totally 
arrested ; whilst the civil engineer, 
calling into action precisely the 
same principles which have un- 
folded facts to the chemical philo- 
sopher, is enabled, on a greatly ex- 
aggerated scale, to produce identi- 
cally the same results ; concealing 
what is unsightly, expanding what 
is useful, destroying or removing 
what is noxious, thus causing 
human life to be of longer average 
duration, bringing whole districts 
otherwise uninhabitable under the 
dominion of man, banishing squalor 
for cleanliness, putrid miasmata for 
wholesome respirable air; and, re- 
gardless of all distinctions, diffus- 
ing health and cheerfulness, from 
the prince’s palace to the peasant’s 
cot. 

Nor is it surprising, that in pro- 
portion to the practical importance 
of the advantages to be attained 
and the vast range of subjects it 
embraces, a general desire should 
be manifested by the public to in- 
form itself respecting them, in such 
a manner as shall enable the com- 
munity at large to co-operate with 
and forward the designs of those 
who have originated plans for the 
furtherance of the great objects 
contemplated ; and, indeed, to the 
want of this information we may 
almost exclusively trace the tardi- 
ness of some corporate bodies to 
avail themselves of the inestimable 
advantages which scientific research 
offers them, as well as the actual 
wrejudice and opposition manifested 
| the lower classes against im- 
provements from which they are 
themselves to obtain the greatest 
share of benefit. And the more is 
this to be regretted, as the benefit 
cannot be obtained in its complete- 
ness but by unanimous co-vpera- 
tion; a fact recognised by the 
Legislature, which has wisely, so 
far as possible, rendered such co- 
operation compulsory, though there 
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must of necessity be a large number 
of cases to which its enforcements 
cannot reach or where they can be 
easily evaded. Still, however, it is 
an encouraging fact that the more 
intelligent portion of the commu- 
nity is at length fully roused to the 
importance of the subject, and that 
the means of information are at 
hand and accessible to all who may 
desire them, varied also in form, 
and adapted to the requirements 
demanded, from the more costly 
scientific treatise to the popular 
tract. But it necessarily happens 
that, in the latter of these, there is 
danger of superficial generalities 
excluding from notice matters of 
apparently a trivial nature, but 
which really embrace the most 
essential considerations, both in a 
theoretical and practical point of 
view. 

Such is the case with reference 
to the subject which stands at the 
head of this paper. 

Few are ignorant of the fact that 
fluids may be conveniently classed 
under two heads—those which ad- 
mit of being placed in closed ves- 
sels, but resist any attempt to com- 
press them into a smaller space 
than they originally occupy—or, at 
any rate, into a space appreciably 
smaller, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term; and those which, 
readily yielding to pressure, can be 
compressed into a space many 
times smaller than they originally 
occupied, again expanding to their 
original dimensions when that pres- 
sure is removed. These latter 
bodies are familiarly denominated 
gases. 

it may, in addition, be known 
that many of such bodies exist, 
that they have distinguishing cha- 
racters, that they may be mixed to- 
gether mechanically, just as ordi- 
nary fluids are capable of being 
mixed, each retaining its specific 
characters; or caused to combine 
in such a manner that new products 
arise, endowed with new properties, 
both chemical and mechanical, to- 
tally different from either in an 
isolated condition. It may even be 
recognised as a familiar truth that 
the gases, when placed in contact, 
cannot remain separate, but manifest 
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an uncontrollable tendency to unite, 
until of two separate gases one 
perfectly homogeneous atmosphere 
occupies the whole of the receiver 
in which they are confined. But 
few recognise this property as one 
of vast practical importance, form- 
ing the very key which unlocks the 
mysteries of many common pheno- 
mena, originating a large propor- 
tion of the inconveniences which 
interfere with social comfort, and 
not unfrequently determine the 
existence of life itself. 

The object of this paper is simply 
to describe this last-mentioned 
property with as little technicality 
as possible, and show the impor- 
tance of recognising its practical 
relations. For the sake of brevity, 
also, we proceed at once to mention 
the gases which will be principally 
alluded to, enumerating such of 
their leading characteristics as may 
present themselves in the course of 
our inquiry ; and, in the first place, 
of oxygen and hydrogen. 

These are two gases with which 
few are unfamiliar, recognising the 
one as a powerful supporter of 
combustion, being itself incombus- 
tible; the other endowed with 
totally opposite attributes, itself 
capable of being ignited as it pro- 
ceeds from a jet or other small ori- 
fice, while it instantly extinguishes 
a taper plunged into it. Most 
persons have witnessed the com- 
bustion of charcoal in oxygen—the 
brilliant scintillations of iron wire 
when introduced into it; and the 
dazzling, almost solar light, thrown 
out when inflamed phosphorus is 
surrounded by an atmosphere of 
this gas. The peculiar small blue 
flame*with which hydrogen burns, 
and the slight explosion which 
takes place on plunging a lighted 
taper into it, are also presumed to 
be well-known phenomena. These 
two gases are amongst the most 
important aériform bodies with 
which we are acquainted, and are 
more or less identified with every 
condition which controls the per- 
manence of healthy progress, and 
indeed the very existence, of all 
those functions which in the aggre- 
gate are included under the term 
life ; and they hold this prominent 
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position in consequence of their 
being essential ingredients in a 
series of compounds necessary to 
the support of every animate body, 
both animal and vegetable. 

Weall know also that without the 
presence of atmospheric air we can- 
not live; and we shall presently see 
how directly all the powers of life 
are influenced by this compound of 
oxygen and nitrogen, and also how 
an almost infinitesimal amount of 
contamination with other gaseous 
compounds, continued for an ade- 
quate time, is sufficient to suspend 
or even destroy vital action. Of 
these gaseous bodies five are of 
primary importance, and indeed 
stand at the very threshold of all 
the abstruse problems which or- 
ganic chemistry has, within the 
last few years, so satisfactorily 
solved; and the student will do 
well to pause and make himself 
familiar with their properties and 
habitudes before he enters upou 
the vast field of inquiry which this 
interesting department of physical 
science unfolds. 

For our present purpose, how- 
ever, it will be sufficient to give 
such a general description as will 
enable us to understand the main 
property we have in view—the 
tendency of these gases reciprocally 
to insinuate themselves into juxta- 
position with each other, and 
having done so, the influence they 
exert in reference to social life. 
These bodies are carbonic acid gas, 
carbonic oxide, carburetted hydro- 
gen, sulphuretted hydrogen, phos- 
pene hydrogen, and, lastly, 
i-sulphuret of carbon, which, 
though not a gas, is a_ highly 
volatile body, and at a slightly 
elevated temperature acts as a gas 
in becoming diffused through the 
atmosphere. 

Now, the first of these is well 
known to most persons as the air 
which sparkles up in such liquids 
as soda water, champagne, &c., and 
causes them to effervesce; it is 
composed of carbon, of which 
charcoal may be taken as a rough 
type, and oxygen in certain in- 
variable proportions, not as a mere 
mixture, but as a chemical com- 
bination, effecting a total change 
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of character in the new body which 
retains but few properties in com- 
mon with either of the original 
elements. The rationale of these 
changes is explained in any manual 
of chemistry, and we must not 
here dwell upon it. Another pro- 
perty is also familiar to most—its 
tendency to impede respiration, 
or, as many would say, to stop the 
breath — and this phenomenon 
claims note as a most wise premo- 
nitory check to its free inhalation. 
A spasm is, in fact, produced in the 
throat, which in due time closes 
and forms a most powerful valve 
to prevent the deleterious effects 
which would result from the ad- 
mixture of even a small quantity 
of carbonic acid into the lungs. 

Let us now proceed to the 
next compound—carbonic oxide. 
This, again, is formed from car- 
bon and oxygen, but contains 
only half the amount atomically of 
the latter. The properties of this 
body vary considerably from the 
former, the principal difference 
which we shall select being that 
the former is incombustible and 
extinguishes flame, whilst the latter 
burns with a blue flame in the 
presence of atmospheric air. They 
are both highly deleterious, the 
latter especially, as it is more subtle, 
and furnished with no warning in- 
dication of its presence, 

We have next todeal with another 
class of gaseous compounds, in 
which hydrogen instead of oxygen 
formsan essential constituent. ‘hus, 
we meet sulphur combining with 
hydrogen to form sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas, and by substituting: 
for sulphur, carbon and phosphorus 
respectively, we produce carbu- 
retted and phosphuretted hydrogen. 
But before enumerating the distin- 
guishing properties of these hydro- 
gen compounds, it will be advisable 
to refer to the sources from which 
they are derived in the course of 
that unceasing interchange of ele- 
ments which we recognise as mar- 
vellously characteristic of organic 
life, in contradistinction to those 
changes which occur in mineral 
bodies, or which may be elicited 
from properly directed chemical 
operations in the laboratory, 
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We start, then, with the fact that 
all organized forms which are 
capable, under suitable conditions, 
of performing the definite functions 
for which they were obviously 
adapted, do so in virtue of the in- 
herent property which they possess 
of causing their individual ele- 
ments to change their mutual re- 
lations and originate new forms ; 
indeed, in many cases it is apparent 
that the function which the organ 
is destined to perform consists in 
the very act itself of producing 
these, very properly designated, 
molecular changes. To take a 
simple instance. Suppose a body 
to consist of oxygen, hydrogen,and 
carbon, with oxygen in consider- 
able excess. As we know that these 
are capable of combining in a 
variety of ways, we may infer that 
the homogeneity of the substance 
may be broken up, and that the 
elements may pair, in the one case 
oxygen combining with hydrogen 
to form water, whilst another por- 
tion of oxygen combines with car- 
bon to produce carbonic acid gas. 
The assumed organized body com- 
posed of oxygen, hydrogen, and 
carbon, capable in that condition 
of performing acts of life, has then 
been, so to speak, broken up into 
two bodies which have stepped out 
of the rank of vital agents; and 
this is, in fact, a change constantly 
occurring in a large class of organic 
groups. Let us now imagine that 
a body standing still higher in the 
list of organized forms is composed 
of oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and 
nitrogen. These again we know 
are capable of combining in pairs ; 
and if certain proportions of the 
elements are present, we may find 
the oxygen and hydrogen uniting 
to form water, another portion of 
oxygen with carbon to form car- 
bonic acid, and another portion of 
the hydrogen with nitrogen to form 
ammonia. Or we might suppose 
the change to progress still further, 
and that another portion of carbon 
combines with oxygen to form car- 
bonic oxide, whilst another portion 
of carbon unites with hydrogen to 
form carburetted hydrogen gas, 
Thus, from one homogeneous body 
we have in one case deduced three, 


in the other five, sets of pairs or 
binary compounds, and legitimately 
so, as these are not mere hypo- 
thetical changes, but amongst the 
most familiar to those who are 
engaged in studying the pheno- 
mena of life by the aid of organic 
chemistry. 

But we must now advance toa 
still higher group, which, in ad- 
dition to the elements we have 
enumerated, assume two others— 
sulphur and phosphorus ; and it is 
these most important and highly 
organized forms that we shall be 
principally concerned with, when 
we come more especially to trace 
the results of their decomposition, 
as having become gases and sub- 
mitted to the process of diffusion, 
Not, however, to forestall what will 
more conveniently be treated of as 
we advance, let us recognise the 
capability of an organized form 
made up of these bodies, and in 
such a way as shall constitute an 
instrument fit to perform specific 
duties under the influence of 
vitality, to become disintegrated, 
and in the act of breaking up, to 
re-arrange its ultimate constituent 
parts or molecules into pairs ina 
manner precisely analogous to the 
pa already alluded to. We 
ave clearly the materials before 
us to form the following binary 
compounds—Water, from the union 
of oxygen and hydrogen ; carbonic 
acid, from carbon and oxygen; 
ammonia, from hydrogen and nitro- 
gen; sulphuretted hydrogen, from 
hydrogen and sulphur; and phos- 
phuretted hydrogen, from hydrogen 
and phosphorus. We may in like 
manner have carbonic oxide and 
sulphuret of carbon from an obvi- 
ous mixture of their respective 
elements. Now, it is an error to 
imagine that there is anything 
arbitrary in such assumptions, for 
they are warranted by the very 
substances actually placing them- 
selves before our eyes during the 
decomposition of animal and vege- 
table forms, which decomposition 
is nothing more nor less than the 
unfolding of the processes we have 
mentioned. Or, if not rendered per- 
ceptible to the senses, the hypo- 
theses assumed are in perfect ac- 
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cordance with nature’s operations 
and the fair consequence of legiti- 
mate deduction, It is true, that 
over avery extensive range we have 
our senses to appeal to, and to check 
any danger from speculation ; de- 
monstrative evidence of this kind 
cannot but be conclusive. We 
should, however, be excluding our- 
selves from the knowledge of most 
important practical facts if, with a 
due el to the nature of the 
materials we are working with, we 
were altogether to banish moral or 
probable evidence from our re- 
searches, If it be fair to recognise 
the fact that a planet is perturbed 
from what should be its normal 
orbit, and then, assuming that this 
disturbance can only arise from 
another undiscovered planetary 
body, to proceed with a variety of 
probatory calculations as to the 
position in which that disturbing 
mass must be located, and with 
what amount of mean attraction to 
produce this disturbance, it is 
equally legitimate to take hold of 
any of the numerous facts within 
the range of vital force, and explore 
the conditions which must be ful- 
filled in order that the observed 
phenomena may be brought about, 
always remembering of course, with 
the utmost jealousy, to observe the 
line of demarcation between pro- 
bable and demonstrative evidence. 

But to return from this almost 
necessary digression. We have now 
added to our list two other com- 
pounds which willshortly be viewed 
as operated upon by the property 
of diffusion, and briefly describe 
their principal characters in order. 
Thus :— 

Sulphnretted hydrogen is a most 
offensive gas, not unfamiliar to 
those who have visited Harrowgate 
or any other of the numerous sul- 
per spas. It is not only offensive 
ut, even in moderate quantities, 
highly injurious ; in large volumes, 
fatal to life. The sensitiveness to 
its influence seems to vary in dif- 
ferent animals ; it is stated on good 
authority, that a horse is injuriously 
atiected by it when diluted with 
some thousands of its bulk of at- 
mospheric air. Its presence may 
also be inferred from its tendency 
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to blacken silver and some other 
metals; the principal property, 
however, which will come within 
our subject is the one above 
stated. 

Phosphuretted hydrogen.—Those 
who have not engaged in chemical 
pursuits may not be so familiar 
with this as the preceding gas, al- 
though, together with that, it is 
freely evolved during the decom- 
position of white of egg and its 
analogues, generally known as al- 
buminous bodies; very copiously, 
indeed, by putrifying fish. It is 
most poisonous when brought into 
contact with blood ; and the writer 
has reason to believe, from observa- 
tion, that during the raging of - 
demic cholera, this gas, evolved by 
putrid fish on the sea-coast, and 
introduced in the animal system 
with stale fish as food, is a power- 
ful agent. There are various other 
interesting properties of this gas, 
as prepared in the laboratory, but 
we shall confine ourselves to its in- 
fluence on vital functions. 

Carburetted hydrogen. — This 
light and inflammable gas is one of 
very evil repute, and constitutes the 
fire-damp so fatally known in the 
coal districts; when mixed with 
from eight to ten volumes of com- 
mon air it explodes with awful 
violence, forming highly expanded 
steam and carbonic acid gas, with 
which we are already familiar ; 
thus the unfortunate miner is in 
peril of being blown up, with all its 
concomitant dangers of falling ma- 
terials, &c. ; and should he escape 
injury from these, he is frequently 
smothered with carbonic acid gas, 
or choke damp, as it is locally 
called, 7 

The last body to which we have 
alluded, bi-sulphuret of carbon, is, 
as its name implies, a compound of 
carbon and sulphur. Unlike those 
we have mentioned above, it is a 
fluid, though very volatile, and of 
a most offensive odour ; this is also 
a common product of decomposi- 
tion of all organic bodies which 
contain its elements, at a slightly 
elevated temperature, and in con- 
sequence of its volatility, diffuses 
itself through the air, in some cases 
very materially vitiating its purity; 
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our inquiry would therefore be in- 
complete without recognising its 
presence, 

But, in addition to the properties 
already assigned to these bodies, 
we must observe that they differ in 
density ; that is to say, the same 
volume of each represents a diffe- 
rent weight. Thus, for example, 
carbonic acid gas is much heavier 
than atmospheric air, and if gene- 
rated in a closed vessel filled with 
ordinary air, will displace it, 
though if left in contact for a short 
time, both will become mixed, in 
consequence of the principle which 
it is our object to explain. We 
must previously, however, allude 
to another very observable ony 
common to all gases; not only do 
they manifest a tendency to mingle 
with each other when brought into 
actual contact; but if separated 
from each other by a membrane, 
such asa piece of bladder, the union 
still proceeds with great activity ; 
if, for instance, we fill a small 
bladder with carbonic acid gas and 
place it in a large vessel containing 
atmospheric air, we shall in a short 
time be able to show that the car- 
bonie acid gas has passed through 
the bladder and mixed with the 
atmospherie air: an action much 
accelerated by previously moisten- 
ing the bladder. The relative ra- 
pidity with which gases of different 
density pass through membranes, 
however, varies considerably ; thus 
the fumes of ammonia pass through 
a moistened bladder two and a half 
times more rapidly than sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, five and a half 
times more rapidly than carbonic 
acid gas, one hundred and sixty 
times as rapidly as carbonic oxide. 
Let us pause to consider the vast 
import of this fact in relation to the 
animal economy. We are constantly 
receiving into our lungs fresh por- 
tions of atmospheric air, and ex- 
pelling from on organs succes- 
sive portions of moist, heated air, 
commixed with carbonic acid gas. 

The blood, on the integrity of 
which our very existence depends, 
is only separated from the air we 
breathe by a membrane of the 
greatest tenuity; through this 
membrane, which is always moist 


and warm, and consequently in the 
most favourable condition for pro- 
moting the action above-mentioned, 
the air and blood are perpetually 
reacting upon each other ; provided 
the air be uncontaminated, the 
natural function of respiration pro- 
ceeds naturally and pursues a 
healthy course; but if it contain 
any other gas which is capable of 
vitiating the blood, this fluid can- 
not escape its influence, for we have 
every circumstance at hand to 
favour such influence with the ut- 
most intensity. Now, it unfortu- 
nately happens that the gases which 
are most fatal in their operation on 
the blood are those which are most 
apt to be present in the atmosphere. 
All nature is in a state of perpetual 
change; all organized forms are 
constantly undergoing decay—that 
is to say, resolving themselves into 
those binary compounds to which 
we have so frequently alluded; no 
animal matter can pass into a state 
of decay without evolving ammonia 
and sulphuretted hydrogen, which 
vass through the walls of the mem- 
Come air cells with the utmost 
rapidity, and, acting upon the iron 
in the blood globules, at once de- 
stroy their vitality. Beneficently, 
indeed, has nature endowed these 
gases with a repulsive and pene- 
trating odour, which at once indi- 
cates their presence and causes us 
to avoid them. But this only hap- 
pens when they are present in com- 
paratively large quantities ; where, 
as in densely populated towns, we 
have the air always contaminated 
with some of these deleterious pro- 
ducts, even when not ordinarily 
appreciable by the senses, the very 
countenances of the inhabitants 
too plainly reveal the mischief 
going on. It must be remembered, 
too, that another element is present 
which dare not be left out of the 
account—the element of time. We 
may well imagine that a person, 
exposed to an accidental emission 
of poisonous air for a short time, 
who is again at liberty to inspire 
that which is perfectly pure, may 
be casually affected, ral that the 
elastic and regenerating influences 
of vitality may speedily repair the 
mischief done, But, where foul air 
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is always present and onion 
inspired, its baneful action will 
soon be developed, even when the 
quantity is infinitesimally small. 
It is indeed by a proper estimate 
of the value of these phenomena 
alone that we can hope to rouse 
society to the importance of what 
are usually denominated sanitary 
operations ; it is also by the proper 
application of the scientific facts of 
the case alone that we can expect 
efficiently to counteract the evils 
that will ever accompany the pro- 
gressive march of civilization. 

We have already alluded to the 
tendency of all gases to mix them- 
selves when brought into immediate 
contact with each other; and to 
what has been premised, we may 
add that they do so independently 
of their specific gravity; for if a 
vessel—a_ bottle, for instance—be 
filled with the lightest gas we are 
acquainted with—hydrogen—and 
another with carbonic acid gas, 
which is much heavier, and these 
two vessels be connected by a 
narrow tube, inverting the first- 
named vessel over the other con- 
taining the heavier gas, the car- 
bonic acid gas, notwithstanding its 
far greater weight, will intrude 
itself into the upper vessel. It is 
clear, then, that the rationale of 
this union cannot be explained by 
reference to the gravity of the 
respective gases, nor yet by another 
hypothesis which has been sug- 
gested—that the one gas acts as a 
vacuum to the other; and we are 
indebted to Professor Graham for 
a most lucid and interesting re- 
search which satisfactorily proves 
the existence of a new force, which 
he has designated the ‘ diffusion of 
gases ; it is this principle, too fre- 
quently Deeanatel indeed barely 
recognised as operating on an 
extensive scale, that specially claims 
our attention in reference to the 
practical details of this paper. 

Let us now briefly advert to the 
remarks already made upon the 
formation of certain binary com- 
pounds, in reference especially to 
their origin and the order in which 
they most generally make their 
appearance—whence and how do 
they arise? 
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All organized forms are so con- 
structed that, under the influence 
of vital actions, or, in simpler terms, 
during the presence of life, they 
are disposed to perform certain 
appropriate acts or duties; but 
action and reaction are always 
equal and opposite; during their 
activity, and in exactest proportion 
to the amount of exertion, they 
become exhausted ; not merely so, 
the very continuity of their compo- 
nent parts is dissevered, and, 
instead of acting together as a 
whole, the minute particles or 
molecules of which they are com- 
posed stand aloof the one from 
another, and manifest a tendenc 
to submit to other influences whic 
as an united whole they were 
capable of resisting. 

Take, for instance, the animal 
muscle ;—after a certain amount of 
exertion, it becomes almost para- 
lysed, perceptibly less rigid, and 
loses in ok This muscle is a 
most highly organized body, and 
comprises in its composition all 
the different elements we have had 
occasion to allude to, During its 
action, every effort renders it more 
unfit to act; after a time, rest is 
absolutely necessary to recruit its 
strength and enable it to re-acquire 
its capability to act; and for this 
reason, some portions of this muscle 
have disappeared, and what were 
before highly organized portions, 
have become indifferent to the 
vital force, have, in fact, stepped 
out of the list of living forms and 
become rejected from the organism 
as effete. This happens most fre- 
quently in a given order. First: 
the oxygen and hydrogen retire 
from service in the form of water ; 
hence, on violent exertion, we 
observe the increase of perspiration, 
and, consentaneously with this, 
the respiratory function becomes 
disturbed, the breathing is labo- 
rious and much increased in fre- 
quency, pointing to another defal- 
cation—the carbon is giving way, 
and departs from the body, united 
with oxygen, as carbonic acid gas ; 
finally, the nitrogen escapes as 


‘ammonia, and the sulphur and 


phosphorus, in this case, as oxygen 
salts, But although these products 
XX2 
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are thus originated, and generally 
in the order above described, they 
do not remain so, but, almost uni- 
versally, meeting with carbonaceous 
bodies which claim the oxygen, 
moisture and an elevated tempera- 
ture both being present, the oxygen, 
both of the water and the salts 
alluded to, combines with the car- 
bon to form carbonic acid gas ; 
whilst the now liberated or rather 
liberating hydrogen, in a nascent 
state, attaches itself to the sulphur 
and phosphorus, forming, in the 
one case, sulphuretted, in the other, 
phosphuretted hydrogen. <A vast 
variety of other cases might be 
instanced; the one taken, has, 
however, been selected, as contain- 
ing all the elements which come 
within the circle of operations 
alluded to. In all, however, the 
main result is analogous or iden- 
tical; what was before an organ 
capable of performing functions, 
has stepped out of the category of 
organized forms and become effete, 
in such a way, moreover, as to 
exert a highly detrimental influence 
on the organisms that remain intact 
—and thus: 

The balance by which the mi- 
nutest particles or molecules of all 
organized forms are kept together 
is one of infinite delicacy, and dis- 
turbed by circumstances so minute 
that we have in many cases—nay, 
in most—no physical means of 
ascertaining their presence, much 
less of tracing their operations ; 
and it is a fact established beyond 
all doubt that bodies in an actual 
state of molecular disintegration or 
breaking up of constitution, in the 
presence of favourable conditions 
(generally elevated temperature and 
moisture) exhibit a tendency to 
originate the same changes in other 
bodies analogous to and in contact 
with them, sometimes directly, as 
in most cases of what is called 
decomposition, sometimes by in- 
termediate processes of great in- 
terest which are yet but imper- 
fectly understood and claim re- 
search. In the every-day occur- 
rence of vaccination, the leavenlike, 
or in scientific language diastatic, 
body introduced, eventually pro- 
duces results on the living organism 


differing in no wise from those 
which it might have induced in 
many hundreds of similar instances, 
with such a precision also that in 
most cases the period of its mani- 
festing disturbance in the living 
frame may be predicated to a day, 
and this not by the introduction of 
any new elements into the human 
system, for organic analysis elimi- 
nates nothing but those which have 
been so frequently mentioned, but 
by exciting molecular action in the 
living tissues and vital fluids iden- 
tical with those which were origi- 
nally efficient in producing the 
matter introduced, and which will 
assuredly produce a lymph endowed 
with power again to propagate the 
same disturbances through an in- 
finite number of beings. A similar 
change doubtless takes place in the 
appalling affection, hydrophobia. 
A minute particle of diseased mu- 
cus inserted by the tooth of arabid 
animal into the living body, may 
remain apparently latent for weeks 
or months—not really so, however, 
for analogy compels to the belief 
that all this time it is undergving 
insidious changes—until by pro- 
gressive development the energies 
of vitality succumb, resulting, we 
might almost say, in inevitable 
death. And if such changes wni- 
formly take place through cow- 
plicated and circuitous operations, 
with how much more rapidity 
must we expect them to act when 
diastatic bodies are introduced im- 
mediately into the vital fluid or 
merely through the intervention of 
a thin moist membrane, which is 
known not only to be no pro- 
tection at all, but rather to favour 
the imbibition of noxious matter. 
Never, then, be it forgotten that 
the presence of life implies death ; 
that the progress of vital function 
necessarily indicates decay, with, 
its never-failing concomitant, the 
production of substances obstruc- 
tive to life and presenting them- 
selves in radiating forms which 
would, but for wisely provided 
checks, extend their baneful in- 
fluences over the whole surface ol 
the globe. It is but a mere ques- 
tion of time. If a noxious gas be 
delivered into the air, it is no 
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longer circumscribed ; but by the 
law of the diffusion of gases it will 
certainly obtrude its presence and 
cummingle with the atmospheric 
air wherever this air is to be found, 
here levelling all ranks. If un- 
wholesome air be generated in the 
back streets and alleys of our 
towns, the very same will intrude 
into the dwellings of the rich; if 
by the putrifying of effete matter 
typhus fever be established in the 
mews, it will certainly find its way 
into the square. But how vast a 
field does the application of these 
views now open out, The crowded 
assembly, the domestic dwelling, 
the texture of dress, the very con- 
servation of daily food, all tind a 
claim for notice; nay more, life, 
presupposing death in the in- 
evitable operation of the principles 
alluded to, presses a still further 
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responsibility. Ata certain period 
of human existence progress ceases ; 
no more renovation of the organism 
can be hoped for; to hold its own 
is all that we can expect for a short 
and useful pause ; then comes the 
eud—each day, each hour loses 
organism without replenishment, 
and looking forward to those who 
come to fill our fallen ranks, may 
we hope that by the application of 
the views we have endeavoured to 
expound, those ranks will represent, 
not pusillanimity and weakness, 
but furms right stalwart and manly, 
though still imperfect representa- 
tions of the works of Him who, 
at their creation, examined all, 
passed before all in grand review, 
and announced their adequacy 
to perform every predestinated 
function, for behold — they were 
very good, 
G. K,. 


SCIENCE OF HISTORY. 


HE possibility of creating a 

science of history is a question 
which has excited a considerable 
amount of attention of late. The 
chief interest of the subject centres, 
we apprehend, in the inquiry— 
Whether the course of events can 
be predicted? The laws, if dis- 
covered, could of course be applied 
equally to the explanation of the 
past, or the prediction of the 
future. No one will dispute that 
the former would be far the easier ; 
but almost the only motive for 
studying it would be furnished by 
the knowledge or belief that the 
laws remained the same, and could 
therefore be applied at once to the 
future. This, as it seems to us, is 
really the point at issue between the 
sociologists and their adversaries. 
There are, of course, a muititude of 
collateral questions which arise 
during the progress of the discus- 
sion, and many different sides from 
which the subject may be ap- 
proached; but there can be no 
doubt that the theory will be esta- 
blished, or will fail, according as 
the question to which we have 
referred above be decided in the 
affirmative or negative. If all 





events admit, by their nature, of 
certain prediction, then a science 
of history is possible, or at least 
conceivable ; if by their nature they 
cannot, then all pretensions of this 
kind must be abandoned as delu- 
sive, What may be the nature of 
the connexion between these suc- 
cessive events—be they states of 
mind, or body, or anything else— 
or whether there be any connexion 
beyond the simple fact of sequence, 
are matters in this respect of com- 
parative unimportance. But though 
the reason why one event is always 
followed by another, may be re- 
garded as a matter merely of 
curious inquiry, the fact that i a 
always followed by it may be of 
prodigious importance, And it is 
to this, apparently, that the ablest 
defenders of sociology confine their 
attention. The main thing which 
they desire to establish is, that 
the same antecedents are in every 
instance followed by the same con- 
sequents; and the only thing 
against which they contend is, the 
absence of causation in this sense 
of invariable succession. 

There are three perfectly distinct 
questions in this subject which are 
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often confounded, but which it 
will be well to distinguish care- 
fully from one another. There is 
I, the abstract possibility of 
events being certainly foreseen. 
IL, the abstract possibility of the 
results of this foresight being pub- 
lished ; z.¢., in other words, of a 
prediction being made. IIL, the 
practical possibility of drawing in- 
ferences within narrower limits ; 
i.e., of making single predictions 
which shall be true in fact. 

Of these (I.) is nothing but the 
main question at issue between the 
partisans of free-will and necessity. 
Throughout this investigation we 
shall assume it to be decided in 
favour of the latter. What we are 
anxious to prove is, that the sci- 
ence of sociology, as commonly 
understood, will not necessarily 
follow upon this being granted. 

We will pass, therefore, in turn 
to (II.) and (III.) It seems to be 
generally assumed that, for the 
abstract possibility of the science 
of sociology, the only necessary 
postulate is that of universal causa- 
tion. If we will only grant, it is 


said, that the actions of men, 


together with their thoughts, 
wishes, affections, in a word, all 
their successive states of body or 
mind, follow one another in a 
necessary and invariable order, 
then it must be possible to foretell 
future actions. In other words, 
given the present state of the uni- 
verse, and the laws of succession 
by which each successive state is 
evolved out of it, those successive 
states could themselves be predicted 
with perfect accuracy. We need 
hardly say that there is no difference 
of opinion as to the practical impos- 
sibility of ever attaining to such 
accuracy as this. All alike are 
agreed that the complexity of the 
data must for ever render this im- 
yossible. The laws themselves may 
be few and simple, but the infinite 
variety of the circumstances upon 
which they act will prevent accu- 
rate prediction. This is, however, 
the only objection to their theory 
which they seem to recognise ; and 
even this, they hold, need not at 
all prevent them from making, in 
the strictest sense of the word, 
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predictions—not, perhaps, of single 
events, but of those slow changes 
of thought and feeling which we 
see in masses of mankind. Start- 
ing from these premises, they seem 
to assume at once that the result of 
their investigations might be com- 
mitted to writing and published, 
so that it would be possible to 
make written predictions concern- 
ing future events, such as might 
at any rate be useful guides in 
practice, This may seem to follow 
as a matter of course, in fact, to 
be little more than a re-statement 
of the proposition. 

We cannot but think, however, 
that the mere fact of the prophecy 
being recorded, trifling as it may 
seem, is sufficient to invalidate the 
theory, so far as its rigorous truth 
is concerned—sufiicient, that is, to 
make prediction, in the strict sense 
of the word, impossible in any 
case. 

The favourite illustration in this 
subject is taken from meteorology. 
Every one who has studied that 
science is ready to grant that if we 
were accurately acquainted with 
the present state of the physical 
world, as well as with all the laws 
of matter, we could predict the 
weather till the end of the world. 
Admiral Fitzroy, too, is constantly 
giving us proof that it is possible 
to make real predictions, which 
shall be sufficiently near the truth 
to be of the utmost practical im- 
portance. This is generally con- 
sidered to be a fair illustration of 
what we may in time hope to arrive 
at in the science of history. 

Now, it appears to us that be- 
tween this and the science which 
it is intended to illustrate, there is 
an essential difference. In mete- 
orology the calculation has no 
effect whatever upon the result ; 
whilst in society it may, and as we 
believe will, have a very material 
one. This difference, as it appears 
to us, destroys its whole force 
either as analogy or illustration. 
We will take as simple a case as 
we can to explain what we mean, 
before recurring to the objection. 

Let us suppose that the state of 
the universe is such that a certain 
man, X, would some years hence 
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walk—say along Fleet-street. Sup- 
pose, too, that he is a man of an 
inveterately obstinate disposition, 
whose delight it is to frustrate 
prophecies whenever he can. To 
simplify the case, we will suppose 
some one action of his on every 
day to be foretold, his behaviour 
during the intermediate time being 
left unrecorded ; to borrow an il- 
lustration from geometry, his path 
is not to be traced out by a continu- 
ous line, but by a series of points 
recurring after intervals. Let us’ 
assume that he first becomes aware 
of the prophecy by reading it on 
the morning in question, As he 
turns over page after page of it, 
he sees with disgust that every 
word of it is true; it has foretold 
with perfect accuracy what he did 
on every occasion. So far there is 
no difficulty. But how will it be 
when he first comes to what is 
future to him as he then reads? 
Of course he goes in triumph and 
does something quite different, and 
if this were all, the prophecy is at 
once falsified. (We have supposed 
the man to be obstinate ; but al- 
most any other quality would 
answer as well, except that degree 
of stupidity or indifference which 
would leave him altogether un- 
affected by the prophecy which he 
is supposed to read; but this is 
only saying that the less a man 
differs from inanimate matter, the 
more he may be treated like it. 
If we suppose him to be anxious 
to save the credit of the prophet, 
he may do so, as far as he is con- 
cerned; but the prophecy being 
public, others will have access to 
it, and there will always be some 
whose interest or amusement it 
will be to frustrate it for him.) 
This difficulty is so obvious, that 
it can hardly fail to occur to every 
one who has reflected upon the 
subject. The answer generally 
given is, of course, that his obsti- 
nacy, like everything else, was 
known beforehand; his perusal of 
the prophecy and subsequent 
change of mind, were elements in 
the calculation. And here the 
question is generally abandoned, 
for neither party being disposed to 
let the other have the last word, it 
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is plain that the altercation would 
last for ever. 

But this does not help us out of 
the difficulty. The contradiction 
cannot be staved off by interposing 
an eternal series of changes of 
mind and their announcement. 
The man must do something on 
that day; and, by the conditions 
of the problem, some one action 
was to be foretold. Be that action, 
therefore, what it may, he will take 
good care not to do it. The fact is, 
that we have stumbled upon no- 
thing else than the fate and free- 
will difficulty, as it presents itself 
sometimes in reflection: there it 
is dismissed at once as not affect- 
ing our conduct ; but as it here 
meets us, it is a practical objection, 
and apparently an insurmountable 
one. 

It will, perhaps, be objected that 
the difficulty which we have de- 
scribed is a verbal one, arising 
solely from our mode of stating the 
question, but having no foundation 
in the things themselves, as in the 
well-known story of Achilles and 
the tortoise, where an event, which 
in reality occurs easily and speedily, 
appears by a certain mode of de- 
scribing it to be indefinitely post- 
poned, It may be said that the 
case resembles that of the calcula- 
tion of the motion of three or more 
bodies in astronomy. The position 
of each is at once both a cause and 
an effect of that of the others. Sup- 
pose any number of them in motion, 
the position of each may be calcu- 
lated beforehand with perfect accu- 
racy. Now introduce another, and it 
might be said, as in the case of the 
prophecy, that we throw all into 
confusion, and undo our calcula- 
tion. You cannot describe the 
~ of the new one until you 

now that of the old; nor, in turn, 
that of the old without being ac- 
quainted with that of the new. 
Notwithstanding this, we find an 
easy escape from the difficulty, 
theoretically at least, by calculating 
the positions of all together, tak- 
ing the new one into equal part- 
nership with the old. The practical 
impossibility of doing this accu- 
rately does not of course affect the 
truth of the theory, and what is 
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more, it does not prevent us from 
making approximations to any de- 
gree of accuracy. 

Quite true. It is obvious that if 
two events influence one another, 
we may create an appearance of 
indeterminateness by saying that 
the description of each is rendered 
false by that of the other, whilst 
all the while the result is in reality 
perfectly definite and calculable. 

But where is the analogy in all 
this to the case which we have 
been considering? Remember who 
thus describes the events. It is 
yourself, or some philosopher ; at 
any rate a being perfectly distinct 
from any of the bodies whose path 
you describe, and your description 
too is, of course, not included amongst 
those bodies, The fallacy consists 
in assuming this to be the case at 
first (upon which assumption the 
validity of the illustration depends), 
and then transferring it; in other 
words, in making the contradictory 
assumptions that at one and the 
same time it was and was not one 
of them. 

It is here, as we think, that the 
common attempts made to illus- 
trate the subject fail; for the 
instant that we say that a given 
writing is to be a prophecy, we have 
introduced a fresh condition to 
which nothing bearing the re- 
motest resemblance can be found 
in any of the common pliysical 
illustrations. We hold that it is 
impossible to compare a prediction 
which must be written and done 
for with a body which is in motion. 
For the prediction, observe, stands 
on quite a different footing from 
that of the individuals who take 
part in the events foretold. Both 
alike act on all other things, but 
both alike cannot in turn be acted 
on themselves ; the individual in 
question can, and undergoes a 
change in consequence,—the pro- 
phecy cannot; it is finished and 
done for, and though it may change 
hands, not a word in it can 
be altered. It is like the events of 
the past, which may for ever after 
be causes, but are prevented in 
turn from being effects. By saying 
that it is to be a prophecy, we at 
once introduce a fresh condition, 
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which separates it altogether from 
other books, In the case of the 
latter, there is no difficulty what- 
ever; they cannot indeed be al- 
tered, but there is no occasion that 
they should. They refer to what 
is past, or in any other way fixed 
or certain, not to what is condi- 
tional. (Conditional, in the sense 
in which we here use it, is of 
course perfectly consistent with the 
necessitarian scheme.) We are at- 
tempting to endow the book with 


-two properties at once, which may 


at times be contradictory. As a 
book, it circulates like any other, 
and if we regard it in no other 
light, there is no impropriety in 
comparing it with any physical 
body ; the cases are strictly ana- 
logous. But when, in addition to 
this, we say that the writing is to 
be a true report of events which, 
in a measure, depend upon itself, 
we have made another condition 
to which there is no analogy nor 
any approach to analogy in any of 
the physical sciences. We have 
only to make the supposition of a 
man resolved to act upon a pro- 
phecy, and a prophecy of that man, 
if it be known, becomes impossible. 
The astronomer makes his calcula- 
tions about the planets in the full 
consciousness that nothing he may 
say or do will have any appre- 
ciable effect upon them. But when 
the sociologist tacitly assumes that 
he may do the same, we make bold 
tv differ from him ; for we appre- 
hend that what he says and does 
has a most material effect upon the 
subjects of his study. In almost 
every case it will have some effect, 
and in certain cases, we think, it 
will have one to which that of all 
other causes combined will sink 
into insignificance. But we will 
return to this presently. 

The essential condition for accu- 
racy of prediction seems to be 
this :—that what is written is to 
have no influence upon the conduct 
of those to whom it refers. As far 
as we can see, there are but two 
ways in which this can possibly be 
brought about, but oa would 
both of them damage somewhat 
the reputation of the prophet as 
such; for one of them is, that he 
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is so to express himself that no 
one can understand his prophecy ; 
the other, that he is to keep it 
where no one can get at it. This 
is the extreme state of perfection 
to which it is possible to attain ; 
at any point short of this the mea- 
sure of his accuracy is pretty 
nearly that of his inutility. He 
may, as we have just said, couch 
his prophecy in mystical or figura- 
tive language, so that it shall be 
generally misunderstood, at least 
before the event. Of course, it 
will have some influence upon the 
events which it describes, even in 
this case. People will study it, 
and try to make it out, and some, 
when they think that they have 
hit upon the solution, will influ- 
ence their conduct by it. But, from 
our supposition, the effect will be 
very small compared with what it 
would have been were the prophecy 
generally understood. People will 
form widely different opinions as 
to its meaning, and very many will 
abstain from forming any for the 
present. We would notice, in pass- 
mg, how completely this is the 
case with all Scripture prophecies ; 
they are almost universally ex- 
pressed in such a way as not to be 
clearly understood till after their 
fulfilment. The few which are not 
ambiguous refer, for the most part, 
to events which would not be 
affected by the prophecy itself. 
They may be obvious enough 
afterwards, but this is, of course, a 
very different thing ; the event is 
then, from its being past, un- 
changeable, like the cali. and 
therefore no difficulty can arise. 
The case of Jonah illustrates the 
reverse, ‘Yet thirty days, and 
Nineveh shall be destroyed.’ The 
poor repent, and are spared. Had 
ie announced that they would have 
been spared, they would have gone 
on in their wickedness, we may 
assume, and been destroyed. 
_ The other escape from the difficulty 
is found by keeping the prophecy 
out of the way of those whose ac- 
tions it describes ; in this case it cer- 
tainly has no influence upon them, 
because they know nothing about 
.ltscontents. Keep the prophet and 
his book in seclusion, and he may 
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foretell anything. In this case the 
illustrations from meteorology and 
astronomy are perfectly admissible, 
and very much to the point, espe- 
cially the former. The prophet 
may have as large a circle of 
friends and admirers as he pleases, 
so long as they all agree to keep 
themselves entirely apart. There 
must be an absolute and impass- 
able line of demarcation between 
the two classes ; those who foretell 
and those who act. Fix the school 
of the prophets in one of the 
planets, and nothing need ever 
occur to ruffle their temper or dis- 
appoint their calculations. They 
may have lived for any length of 
time in this world of ours, they 
imay have taken ample notes here, 
and ascertained every law to which 
they and we are subject, but the 
one condition to which they must 
submit is this:—‘Don’t write. 
Don’t commit yourselves. Keep 
your patience for a little while. 
Restrain the Pythonic fury, and 
all will soon be well. Or if you 
can’t keep from writing, whatever 
you do, eschew the publisher.’ 
When they are ready, they may go 
wherever they please, and in as 
great numbers as they like. The 
colony, in fact, may be kept up by 
continual draughts from amongst 
ourselves ; but it must for ever, at 
the price of its reputation, refrain 
from re-acting upon this world of 
ours. It must remain a bourne 
from which no prophet or his book 
can return. The subjects of their 
calculations may of course have a 
shrewd guess of what is going on 
above ; in fact, they may have been 
plainly informed about the employ- 
ments of their superiors, That 
will not trouble the prophets. 
When the whole world, however, 
is laughing them to scorn, as it 
very probably will, and talking of 
the folly and futility of their at- 
tempts, it will be very hard for 
them to avoid hurling one of their 
books now and then at the heads 
of the infidels, by way of confuting 
them. No objections can be raised 
at their indulging in this recrea- 
tion, so long as they take care to 
tear out all the pages which refer 
to the future. They may rebuke 
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them by showing what they have 
foretold ; but, if they trespass one 
step into the future, the laugh will 
be turned against them, and all 
will be undone. The proof will be 
somewhat inconclusive, because 
the scoffers will probably declare 
that it is history, and written after 
the event; but it is the best in 
their power. These seem the only 
two ways in which the prophecy 
can exist, as prophecy. lf we let 
it take its chance like any ordinary 
book, and run the risk of being 
frustrated, no difficulty need occur. 
The prophet may write and send 
out his book into the world; this 
book then becomes an element in 
any future calculation, just like any 
other book or person. It has its 
influence, and thereby cuts its own 
throat, as we may say. If the 
prophet chooses after this to make 
a fresh calculation, taking his own 
writings into account, he is of 
course perfectly welcome to do so, 
People laugh at his failure; and 
as events turn out widely different 
from what he had foretold, they 
seem justified in doing so. But he 
in turn laughs at them, and sees 
everything happen precisely as he 
knew it would. This case is of 
course included in those which we 
have just been discussing. We 
may say that the prophet is isolated 
from us, because that which is now 
the prophecy is confined to his own 
breast. The only difference is that 
there is one more book in existence : 
it may be a very good book, and 
may be of much use, but a pro- 
phecy it certainly is not. For these 
reasons we hold that every physical 
illustration is inapplicable. A re- 
cord of things which are to take 
place, is not merely like the baro- 
meter which foretells a change of 
weather; it may rather be com- 
pared to the published price of 
stocks, which is not only an effect, 
but re-acts as a cause upon that 
very price. Here we get back to 
human actions, and the difference 
is obvious. If it were ‘demon- 
strated’ that the price of stocks 
would fall to ninety to-morrow, we 
might easily demonstrate that the 
knowledge of that demonstration 
would iusure its frustration, The 
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difference arises simply from this: 
that in the case of reasonable 
human beings, the actions predicted 
succeed in time, and are influenced 
by, the prophecy. In the case of 
material objects, the events indeed 
succeed the prophecy, but the pro- 
phecy succeeds every thing which 
can influence those events ; for it 
is invariably assumed that it exer- 
cises no reflex influence upon them. 
We have spokey above of ‘ demon- 
stration, and it is important to 
attend to this; for it is by claim- 
ing it that the Sociologists en- 
counter the difficulties we are now 
discussing. ‘They contend that the 
laws of mental phenomena are 
as certain and invariable as those 
of physical, and therefore if these 
laws can be discovered, as they 
maintain, the predictions of one 
science would have equal certainty 
with those of the other. Here and 
there a shrewd, keen-sighted man 
has foretold future changes of 
society with wonderful accuracy, 
but he did not arrive at anything 
like demonstration. Few others 
could judge of the reasons which 
guided him to his conclusions, and 
it was generally looked upon as 
little more than a happy guess, 
Every statesman must of course 

ossess this faculty to a greater or 
oe extent; but the mistakes which 


all are liable to, show that the laws 
which they have arrived at are 


merely empirical. This is a totally 
different thing from that which the 
Sociologists claim ; it is proof, not 
surmises, which they look forward 
to. Their views will be best ex- 
plained by the following extracts 
from Mr. Mill’s Logie, vol. ii. p. 421. 
He has just been saying that the 
theory of the tides is not yet an 
exact science ; ‘not from any in- 
herent incapacity of being so, but 
from the difficulty of ascertaining 
with complete precision the real 
derivative uniformities.’ He then 
continues :— 


The science of human nature is of this 
description. It falls far short of the 
standard of exactness now realized in 
Astronomy ; but there is no reason that 
it should not be as much a science as 
Tidology is, or as Astronomy was when 
its calculations had only mastered the 
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main phenomena, but not the perturba- 
tions. . . . It would have attained the 
ideal perfection of a science if it enabled 
us to foretell how an individual would 
think, feel, or act, throughout life, with 
the same certainty with which Astronomy 
enables us to predict the places and the 
occultatiuns of the heavenly bodies, &c. &c. 


Now, surely, if our arguments 
have any weight, there is an es- 
sential difference between these 
different cases, sufficient to preclude 
the one from being employed in 
any way as an analogy of the other. 

The reasons which we have ad- 
vanced seem to us conclusive 
against the abstract possibility of 
prediction, properly so-called, of 
human actions ; that is, against the 
literal-accuracy of a prophecy which 
is to be generally understood and 
accepted as such. 

It will probably be objected that 
the instance we have supposed— 
that, viz., of a single individual 
with the prophecy definitely before 
him—does not fairly represent the 
class of cases to which it is pro- 
posed to apply the science. They 
will say that it was only intended 
to refer to masses of men, not to 
individuals, It may be true, that 
it was never intended to be applied 
practically to any other cases than 
these, but the remarks of Mr. 
Mill at page 421, seem to show that 
no abstract impossibility is re- 
cognised even thems But when 
we talk of masses we must re- 
member that these masses are com- 
posed of -individuals, and that 
therefore the prediction is really 
one concerning individuals, No 
new principles of action can be 
introduced by taking men together, 
and reasoning about them as if they 
were one. It, therefore, a prophecy 
concerning masses‘ of men is to 
come true, it must be by one of 
the means which we have already 
spoken of. Let us see how far 
these do really apply to such cases 
as these. We may dismiss at once 
the supposition that the prophecy 
is rendered purposely unintelli- 
gible. Every treatise on Sociology 


or the Philosophy of History will 
of course be written in order to be 
understood and acted upon, and 
therefore such a case as this can 
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never really occur. The other case 
to which we alluded, was that of 
the prophecy never reaching the 
hands of those to whose actions it 
referred. Though this, too, in rigid 
accuracy, can never actually occur, 
there is much that seems to make 
it plausible, at least to a certain ex- 
tent. For difference of education 
and habits does really seem to pro- 
duce at times as great an isolation 
as if the different classes of society 
lived in different worlds. Cor- 
porally, the philosopher mingles 
with his humbler brethren, but 
mentally, he is often separated 
from them as though by a million 
miles of space. When he discusses 
the present position and the future 
prospects of the ‘City Arabs,’ the 
* dangerous classes,’ the ‘ distressed 
needlewomen, and others, what 
he says will probably never reach 
their ears, or, if it does, will never 
influence their conduct. Here we 
must allow something approaching 
to prediction. But directly we 
come to the classes above them—to 
men who can read and think and 
speak—the case is altered; they 
may read to little profit, think il- 
logically, and speak absurdly ; but 
still, what is written influences their 
conduct, and therefore runs the 
risk of frustration. We have seen 
this in the recent strikes, Blind 
as the men are to their own in- 
terests, they nevertheless are in- 
fluenced by what is written about 
them, though it may be but to a 
trifling extent. 

We grant that few comparatively 
will ever care to devote deep atten- 
tion to the study of Sociology, or in- 
deed to that of anything else ; nor is 
there any occasion why they should, 
Not one in a thousand knows 
anything of the calculations made 
by the astronomer or meteorologist; 
but all the others to a man shape 
their conduct by them. It is not 
the theory which they look to, but 
the practice ; not the calculations 
performed, but the subsequent 
proof of them. Two or three clear 
and unequivocal predictions of the 
weather—made, not by hack writers 
in the almanacks, but by men who 
were known to have studied the 
subject—would soon influence the 
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conduct of every farmer and sailor 
and excursionist in the kingdom. 
It is very difficult to suppose a case 
on which practical consequences 
do not depend. We readily grant 
that the entire mass will never be 
actuated by such a spirit of ob- 
stinacy as we have supposed in the 
case of an individual. The majo- 
rity of them will probably treat 
the prophecy, as far as it concerns 
their speculative and moral prin- 
ciples, with extreme indifference. 
They will go on and disregard it, 
and in so far as they do this, it may 
be verified ; but directly it touches 
them in their bodies or their pockets, 
the difficulty will again occur. 
Even here, we may observe, the 
literal accuracy of the prophecy is 
given up ; what we are contending 
tor, however, is, that its substantial 
accuracy, as a guide to practice, 
must also be abandoned : that is, if 
men are not to be influenced by it, 
it may be true ; if they are, it must 
be falsified ; it cannot, at the same 
time, be true and practical. If we 
suppose a readiness in the people 
to further the prophecy, they can 
of course do so; but they will in 


all probability make a strange 
bungle in their attempts: their 
ofticious zeal to insure its accuracy 
will probably defeat the end they 
have in view as effectually as the 


obstinacy of others. We will test 
it by taking an instance, such as 
we have already alluded to in the 
case of an individual, and which 
would be most likely to occur in 
reality. To simplify it as much as 
possible, we will suppose the- 
Sociologist to have drawn out his 
prophecy, not by elaborately tracing 
the successive phases of thought 
on some subject, but by stating 
generally the conclusion ; in other 
words, he is to jump over a certain 
interval of time, and to describe 
society as it will be at the end of 
it. He is to say, for instance, that 
such and such will be the prevalent 
forms of belief, such and such the 
temper and sentiments of the 
people. Now, let this prophecy be 
put into the hands of the people, 
assuming of course that they are 
interested in it, and give credit to 
it. It seems to us that it will at 
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once produce such an effect upon 
them as to frustrate its own pre- 
dictions. It is no escape from the 
difficulty to say that this effect 
itself will be foretold; what we 
say is, that its final conclusion (and 
being written it must of course 
come to a final conclusion) will be 
falsified. Let us suppose, for in- 
stance, that it were clearly proved 
that physical sciences would here- 
after be studied to the exclusion of 
almost all others ; this, of course, 
could not be an ultimate law of the 
human mind, but would have to 
rest upon some such reasons as 
these—that they were more certain, 
or more practical, &c. Now, would 
not the result of this at once be to 
bring about the study of such 
sciences? Scarcely any one would 
care to devote his time to studies 
which posterity would neglect or 
despise. And, more than this, 
there would be a feeling at once 
that the future was the more 
mature state of the human mind, 
and therefore the better and wiser ; 
and for no other reason than this, 
all would turn their attention in 
that direction. Whatever is to be 
true hereafter, they will say, must 
be true now, for truth is eternal. 
A future proof is as valid as a 
present one. The prophecy may 
tu a certain extent be called a true 
one in this case, but its truth is of 
a very different kind from that 
contemplated: the promised state 
of society is premature, and is not 
the result of the laws as originally 
investigated, for the prophecy it- 
self has come in as a disturbing 
element. In other words, it is 
true because it was foretold, not 
foretold because it was true. We 
admire the skill of the witches 
when the Thane of Glamis gets 
the crown; but a slight shade of 
doubt is cast over the really super- 
natural nature of their power of 
divination. 

Many other instances offer them- 
selves, but what we have given are 
sufficient, we think, to show that the 
influence of the prophecy, far from 
being a trifling disturbance, is such 
as to destroy the whole calculation. 
This arises, it will be observed, 
mainly from the fact that we have 
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supposed these future changes to 
be demonstrated; once let them 
descend to the regions of proba- 
bility, and the effect will be com- 
paratively trifling. If mental laws 
are as certain and invariable as 
physical, and if derivative laws 
can be discovered, however far 
down in the chain of causation, by 
a complete induction, we must 
necessarily be battled in the attempt 
to apply them with accuracy to the 
prediction of future events. It 
may be said that we have merely 
encountered one phase of the ‘ fate 
and free-will’ difficulty ; that may 
be, but it must be observed, that it 
occurs here in a position to which 
it is somewhat unaccustomed, for 
it meets us as a practical objection ; 
itis no merely speculative ditticulty, 
but one which will confront our 
facts with other facts, just as cer- 
tain and just as unyielding. 

We have been arguing through- 
out, as will have been seen, upon 
the Necessitarian Hypothesis ; as- 
suming that the contradiction does 
not lie in conceiving such a pro- 
phecy, but arises in consequence of 
its publication, That such pro- 
phecies, however, will be made, 
and, what is more, will continue to 
be published, we have very little 
doubt; it may be interesting, there- 
fore, to consider briefly what would 
be the probable effect of one. 

A plausible result at first sight 
is this: the prophecy, when in dis- 
credit, will come true; when in 
credit, will be falsified : it will lead 
a chequered career, therefore, of 
alternate good and ill repute. Sup- 
pose that the possibility of its 
being made is generally doubted, 
as at present; it will be left in 
peace, therefore, and will conse- 
quently come true. But this can- 
not go on long. One or two start- 
ling hits will attract attention, and 
then all the world will rush to it, 
and turn over its pages to see what 
is coming next. This sudden good 
fortune will, as we have shown, be 
the ruin of it ; and its after career 
will be blasted by a series of dis- 
graceful failures. It will naturally 
fall in public estimation, and be 
condemued to an igndminious re- 
tirement. Under cover of this, it 
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will begin to rise again, and con- 
tinue its course as before. This is, 
of course, nothing but a rough 
mode of explaining the principle 
of its action, not a description of 
its actual working. It is like the 
opular explanation of the governor 
alls of asteam-engine. Whenthe 
engine is going tov fast, people say, 
the balls spin round more rapidly, 
and close a valve, which shuts off 
the steam, on which the speed is 
at once reduced. A moment’s con- 
sideration will show that in any 
such case irregular action is impos- 
sible. The result is, in reality, that 
the speed remains almost invariable, 
because any alteration, however 
slight, would at once correct itself. 
Something of this kind must be 
the result in the case we are con- 
sidering. There isa perfect system 
of compensation; but its action 
must be uniform, not irregular, 
The events foretold may be of 
different kinds. In the first place, 


there are those which are wholly 
voluntary, and which may, there- 
fore, be immediately and effectually 
altered by their announcement. 
This may be brought about by 


different causes: either they are 
such as will attract the attention 
of every one, and can be produced 
easily by an inconsiderable effort 
of the will; or else, by being in 
the power of a few enlightened and 
far-seeing individuals to effect, they 
will be caused or averted through 
their agency, irrespective of the 
wishes of the multitude. In these 
cases, the effect will be very much 
the same as in the case of an in- 
dividual. Society is shown what 
it is coming to, and it alters its 
course in consequence, 

We may divide such events as 
these into two classes: there are, 
in the first place, those which for 
any reason are to be avoided ; these 
we may call Nineveh predictions. 
The prediction will, strictly speak- 
ing, fail here; but it may accom- 
plish all the good which was in- 
tended. We may illustrate our 
meaning by a simple instance, 
Mr, Mill, in his recent work on 
Liberty, has described a state of 
society into which he considered 
there was some danger of our 
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drifting: that, viz., in which all 
individual freedom of thought or 
action is stifled by the tyrannical 
conventions of the multitude. Let 
us suppose that this were demon- 
strated, and it is easy to see what 
would be the consequences. Their 
danger being clearly set before 
them, would cause many persons 
to bestir themselves at once before 
the lethargy seized upon them, and 
in this way the threatened danger 
might be avoided. 

And, on the other hand, every 
improvement in society would be 
rapidly introduced and advanced ; 
these we may call Macbeth pro- 
phecies, inasmuch as their fulfil- 
ment is in great part a consequence 
of their utterance. Of such laws 
as these the proverbial saying, ‘ no- 
thing succeeds like success, is pre- 
eminently true ; for the more per- 
fectly they are known by the few 
who devote themselves to their 
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study, the plainer will be the proofs 
of this knowledge, and therefore 
the more widely will they be ap- 
preciated by the public at louse 

These saeebeellans apply to such 
of our actions or mental states as 
are voluntary ; but are there none 
which are involuntary, and which 
may, therefore, be legitimate sub- 
jects of prediction; or if not in- 
voluntary, so far dependent upon 
habit that at least they cannot be 
speedily changed } 

A thorough investigation of this 
question would be a long and some- 
what complicated task, into which 
we will not now enter. If there 
be any events which are altogether 
involuntary (we are not speaking, 
of course, of physical events), they 
would be probably found only 
amongst the first principles of our 
nature ; just those, in fact, which 
remain invariable, and therefore do 
not require or admit of prediction. 


FAITH AND WORKS 


a is the compass by the which to steer 


The vessel of our Works ; 


the wise and brave 


Cannot without this guide the good ship save 
From dangers which the best have much to fear. 
Works are the ship whose voyage were in vain 

If undirected she should go astray, 

Nor by that compass kept to her right way, 
The haven of her pilot’s hopes attain. 

Works without Faith are words devoid of sense ; 
Faith without Works, a meaning not conveyed 
For want of language to express it by: 

Works without Faith, an empty casket whence 
The precious essence it should keep has strayed ; 
Faith without Works, that essence lost thereby. 
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NOTES FROM NUMIDIA—ACROSS THE ATLAS. 


N Constantina the influence of 

the living dog is too powerful 
for the memory of the dead lion. 
Shadowy figures like Masinissa, 
Jugurtha, and J uba, have no chance 
against gaunt realities of Arabs 
stalking solemnly about in dingy 
bournouses, or meditating cross- 
legged in the coffee-shops. You 
may try to get up a little enthu- 
siasm about a city that was old 
two thousand years ago, but it soon 
evaporates on a stroll through those 
sinister-looking alleys, full of dark 
entries, and grated air-holes, and 
iron-shod doors. There is nothing 
suggestive of stately old heathen- 
dom; everything has a dogged 
Moslem flavour. Do what you 
may, it is not of Cirta the ancient 
or of Constantina the magnificent 
you think, but of the ’Ksentina of 
the Arabs, dreaded by the tribes of 
the plain as the hawk on the cliff 
is dreaded by the partridges cower- 
ing below in the stubble; you can 
go back no further than the frantic 
times of the Beys, and get up no 
nobler pictures than of massacred 
Christians, tortured Jews, murders 
done in the Casbah, and janizaries 
with their yataghans dripping pro- 
ceeding to elect a new ruler. 

Yielding to this feeling, and per- 
haps also having a natural taste for 
the pastime, I spent my days at 
Constantina in the pursuit which 
is sometimes called mooning, in- 
stead of in moralizing, or copying 
inscriptions, or doing antiquities. 
Having a gift for indirect routes, I 
soon discovered a way of getting 
from the Hétel des Colonies to the 
opposite corner of the city, without 
once touching upon French civili- 
zation during the passage ; and from 
steadily working it became, I fancy, 
rather well known along the line. 
In one instance, that of a fine old 
cobbler, whose appearance, shop, 
and belongings were specially at- 
tractive, 1 progressed as far as a 
kind of mutual salutation, which 
perhaps might have ripened into a 
speaking acquaintance had we been 
able to understand one another. 
The African small tradesman is a 
gregarious animal, Apparently, 


‘desirable business premises, in a 
rapidly improving neighbourhood,’ 
are not so much sought after by 
him as by his London brother. He 
prefers to open a shop in the same 
row with his fellows; not, however, 
for the sake of sociability, but, I 
am inclined to think, because it 
leads to bargaining, which is not 
only essential to business, but, to 
the Arab mind, rises to the dignity 
of a sport. 

The system, I take it, works 
somewhat in this fashion. The 
vendor asks, let us say, three times 
its value (a moderate estimate) for 
the article he has on sale, The in- 
tending purchaser beats him down 
slowly to two and a half, and then 
—tries the next shop. Vendor 
No. 2, having heard every word 
of what has passed, begins by ask- 
ing two and a half, and lets himself 
be beaten down—with difficulty, 
of course—to two. This is a sore 
temptation ; but perhaps the pro- 
cess is carried on even a step fur- 
ther in the shop of No. 3. At 
any rate, it is obvious that the 
chances of a profitable sale being 
ultimately effected are multiplied, 
and the pastime of bargaining pro- 
tracted and, as it were, spread over 
a larger surface. My route lay 
through an arcade of shops: first 
draper’s shops, just like the one in 
which that forward young counter- 
jumper of Bagdad bit a piece out 
of Amine’s cheek; open cells raised 
a yard above the ground, and hung 
inside with haiks and bournouses, 
scarfs and girdles of many colours, 
festoons of handkerchiefs not alto- 
gether free from the suspicion of a 
Manchester origin. Then came a 
cluster of shoemakers and workers 
in leather, generally displaying 
samples of the native chaussure, 
from the long red or yellow boot of 
the cavalier, and the sabot and 
boat-like shoe of the pedestrian, to 
my lady’s richly embroidered slip- 
per, looking more like a glorified 
watch-pocket than a covering for 
the human foot. Then there was 
the quarter of the smiths, where 
the manufacture of the murderous 
Arab bits and stirrups went on all 
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day, with much clinking of ham- 
mers and smell of burning char- 
coal, with which there mingled 
pleasantly fragrant whiffs from the 
neighbouring region of the fruiter- 
ers. Then there was a market- 
place to be crossed, a sight for a 
painter, with its white groups of 
marketers and great piles of golden 
pumpkins, and green water-melons, 
and scarlet peppers, and purple 
figs. This was succeeded by a dive 
into a maze of alleys, with a wedge 
of sunshine forcing its way between 
the projecting roofs, and tracing a 
thin line of light along the pave- 
ment, until, passing through a foul 
old gateway, like a railway arch in 
reduced circumstances, 1 came out 
once more into the hot bright 
glare of noon at the south-eastern 
angle of the city, where the old 
Roman bridge formerly crossed the 
ravine, and where the French are 
now at work upon its successor. 
This spot furnishes an epitome of 
Constantina and its fortunes. Here 
is a bit of the old wall of the town, 
and you can see at a glance that it 
was no Moorish hand that squared, 
and raised, and placed those huge 
blocks of stone. That is Moorish 
work, that frowsy beetle-browed 
gateway that seems to be scowling 
with all its might at the brisk 
smug notice-board in front of it, 
which says, ‘it is defended to enter 
the works.’ Looking down on the 
works and lolling on the parapet 
are some half dozen Arabs, filled 
with lazy wonder at the energy of 
those wiry men in blouses down 
below, and with contempt for that 
negro who has brought himself to 
turn a windlass, like a mere Chris- 
tian. By a zigzag path cut out of 
the rock, you descend here to the 
bottom of the ravine and mount 
again to the opposite side, having 
crossed the Rummel by one of the 
natural bridges under which it bur- 
rows its way out to the plain. At 
this point a scene breaks upon you 
which of itself is almost worth 
your journey of athousand and odd 
miles due south. You are standing 
on the edge of a precipice some- 
thing like St. Vincent’s Rock at 
Clifton. But, instead of the rich 
Leigh woods, you have in front, 
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and distant scarcely a stone’s throw, 
another precipice crowned with a 
quaint African city, whose houses 
so overhang the abyss that you get 
now and again glimpses of its inner 
life, and see Mustapha at his devo- 
tions, and Mrs. Mustapha at her 
household duties, and the little 
Mustaphas playing in the back- 
yard; and instead of the sunny 
Avon, and tug-boats grunting up- 
stream with deeply-laden sugar- 
traders, you have a sunless chasm 
in which the cliff-crows caw and 
wheel, and the swifts rush by in 
chattering swarms; and far down 
in the gloom the Wed Rummel 
may be heard—and seen, if you 
crane judiciously—fighting its way 
to the Mediterranean. 

A more comprehensive view of 
the city and country may be ob- 
tained at the expense of a scramble 
to the top of the rock (Sidi Merid, 
I think, by name) which overlooks 
Constantina on the east. From 
this point, as from a balloon, the 
whole city is seen spread out, a 
white lozenge-shaped mass, varied 
by patches of red tile. On the 
right, overawing the town, over- 
topping even its tallest minaret, is 
the barrack, always a prominent 
feature in French Africa. Close 
beside it is the spot where, in the 
time of the Beys, the Constantinans 
dissolved their marriages by a cheap 
but effectual form of procedure. 
There is a precipice there which 
goes down a sheer seven hundred 
feet to the plain below, and when 
the erring wife was brought up to 
that simple court of divorce, the 
injured husband got rid of his 
domestictroubles by literally throw- 
ing her over, In the centre of the 
town is the Grande Place where, 
every evening at eight o’clock, Civi- 
lization marches to the newest 
opera airs played by a military 
band, and is further fostered by 
billiards and absinthe at the adja- 
cent café. The north-western corner 
is the French quarter, easily dis- 
tinguished by its tall houses with 
windows and jalousies and chim- 
neys from the Quartier Indigéne, 
which lies to the south and east. 
There is no need of blazing sun or 
parched - brown: landscape, or vul- 
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tures wheeling overhead, to tell you 
it is not a European city you are 
looking down upon. There is an 
air of Mussulman quiescence about 
Constantina : it lies spread out over 
its platform of rock like an Arab 
wrapped in his bournous basking 
in the sun: the only signs of life 
its streets afford are the movements 
of occasional white figures, which 
at this distance look like maggots 
creeping in and out of their holes. 
No beehive hum ascends from that 
compact mass of human dwellings, 
The only sound that strikes the 
ear is the clinking of the crowbars 
of the French workmen at the 
bridge, or the shouts of the small 
boy who is driving away the crows 
from the prickly-pear gardens at the 
bottom ef the ravine. The sur- 
rounding landscape is of the same 
character. Along the banks of the 
Rummel are one or two little 
patches of green, but elsewhere 
there is nothing to be seen except 
rusty plains and tawny hills, which 
look as if all vitality had been 
baked out of them. Far away to 
the north-west the monotony of the 
view is broken by the jagged out- 
line of the Djurdjura, the range 
which forms the backbone of the 
Kabyle country, a country with 
which I hoped to become better 
acquainted beforelong. But it was 
southwards my eyes turned oftenest. 
There rose the great mass of the 
Auress, the Grand Atlas, as the 
French call it. Those blue moun- 
tains had a peculiar fascination for 
me, They seemed to stand there the 
boundary between the common- 
place and the romance of travel. 
On this side it was still the old 
historical be-travelled world; but 
on their southern slopes began the 
great Unknown: the great mystery 
of Central Africa. Up totheir very 
feet rolled that vast plain, the birth- 
place of the marvellous in ancient 
times, the blank on the map in 
modern. Among the distant sum- 
mits I remarked one sharp conical 
peak, which seemed to overtop the 
rest. This, a zouave, with whom 
I fraternized one day, told me was 


* My informant was in error here. 


The Atlas Mountains. 


called the Djebel Tougourt by the 
Arabs, and the Pic des Céadres by 
the French, and was the highest 

int in French Africa.* As I 
ooked, the old Alpine thirst for 
mountain climbing, for lofty sum- 
mits and widespread panoramas, 
came back with fresh vigour. In 
my ignorance of the structure of 
the Atlas, I fancied that from that 
peak I should look down on the 
Sahara, dotted with oases and Arab 
towns, stretching away to the un- 
broken horizon of the desert, and 
I made a vow to stand upon its to 
before many hours were over. 
don’t think I said to myself, 


And I will see before I die 
The palms and temples of the South— 


in practice one does not quote 
poetry half so often as the writings 
of travellers would have us believe. 
But I meant something of the sort, 
and so paid my hotel bill, and made 
tracks for Batna. 

The Atlas is not, as it is generally 
represented on maps and in geo- 
graphy books, a continuous moun- 
tain chain like the Pyrenees, stretch- 
ing across Barbary from the Atlan- 
tic to the Gulf of Cabes. It is 
rather a series of parallel chains 
running north-east and south-west, 
and separated from each other by 
)lains more or less wide. It is, in 
act, like a succession of great 
mountain waves rolling on towards 
Egypt before a north-wester from 
the Atlantic. Like their proto- 
types at sea, these waves vary very 
much in height. The highest of 
all is the first, the snow-capped 
range, which separates Morocco 
from the desert. The next is the 
Auress, which extends nearly to 
the Tunis frontier ; and between 
these two, in position as well as in 
height, are the Djurdjura, the 
Amour, and several other minor 
chains at various distances from 
the coast, but all running in the 
same north-easterly, or, more ex- 
actly, east-north-easterly direction. 
It is to this conformation that 
Algeria owes those broad, rich 
plains, sheltered from the north 


The highest point of the Atlas east of the 


Morocco frontier is the Djebel Chellia, near Krenchela. 
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and west, which made Numidia the 
granary of ancient Rome, but now 
lie basking idly.in the sun, except 
when, at rare intervals, some Arab 
has scratched in a sparse crop of 
barley, or some French ‘colon’ is 
making believe to farm, and has 
built himself a wan house that 
looks, in the middle of its little 
patch of greenery, like a poached 
egg on spinach. Another conse- 
quence is that the passage from 
the Tell, or sdulealia country, to 
the Sahara, has few or none of 
those features one is accustomed 
to associate with crossing a moun- 
tain range. The traveller is not 
compelled to climb by slow zigzags 
up.a Simplon or a St. Gothard, in 
order to get to the south of the 
Atlas. Heascends by gentle slopes 
from plateau to plateau, until he 
finds himself in the heart of the 
mountains without having en- 
countered anything much steeper 
than MHolborn-hill. A road of 


this sort—if that can be called a 
road which differs from the rest of 
the plain only in being a trifle 
more dusty, and showing a few 
more camel and horse tracks—leads 
from Constantina to Batna, a dis- 


tance of about seventy miles. Batna 
stands just between the watersheds 
of the desert and the Mediter- 
ranean, upon a plateau nearly four 
thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, with the heights of the 
Auress on the south-east and the 
mountains of the Soultan, among 
which the Djebel Tougourt rises 
conspicuously, on the north-west. 
It only wants houses and inhabi- 
tants, to be a considerable town. 
All the outward and visible signs 
of a city are there. There is a 
neat loopholed wall all round it, 
pierced with gates for the recep- 
tion of visitors from every point of 
the compass. Honest macadam- 
ized roads set out in every direc- 
tion, with the very best intentions, 
as if they expected some one and 
wished to meet him becomingly, 
But, like sister Anne, they cannot 
see anybody coming, and_ either 
stop short, utterly disheartened, or 
else lose all self-respect, and falling 
into the. company _of. loose,. dis- 
orderly mule-paths, wander away 
over the-plain as if they did not 
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care much where they went to, 
dusty, purposeless, and degraded. 
There is even a rudimentary park 
waiting to be developed into a 
Bois de Boulogne by the wants of 
a crowded city. Inside the walls it 
is the same. There is, of course, 
an. enormous barrack. There isa 
church, and a mosque, and a mar- 
ket-place, and there are a few 
shops, several cafés, and a great 
number of streets, where, for the 
most part, the houses seem to have 
failed. In fact, Batna, as a town, 
reminds one forcibly of our London 
suburban horticulture. There is, 
as every one who takes his walks 
abroad knows, in the outskirts of 
London, a sort of front garden 
where the soil is a compost of pul- 
verised brick, oyster-shells, and old 
shoes, and nothing seems to grow 
freely except a kind of small ready- 
made birch-broom. It is a sight 
worth all the sermons on the vanity 
of human wishes then in course of 
delivery, to see the proprietor of 
such a plot, watering-pot in hand, 
making his Sunday - morning’s 
tour of inspection. You see that 
he is a man with a soul above the 
birch-broom indigenous to the pro- 
perty. There are natty little green 
stakes which any convolvulus or 
sweet-pea might be proud to climb, 
and intensely legible labels erected 
to the memory of lupines buried 
in faith. But the sweet-pea refuses 
to climb ; the convolvulus sulks at 
the foot of its stake, and looks like 
a cheap salad, and the lupines ob- 
stinately sleep on in - grave 
where that Briton has laid them. 
Thus it is with Batna; in spite of 
all invitations, in spite of streets 
neatly laid down and named with 
names full of encouragement, the 
houses somehow wont come up, or 
at best sprout irregularly and in 
patches. From the very beginning 
there seems to have been a ten- 
dency to failure. The very name 
under which the town was started, 
failed. The French at first called 
it New Lambessa, but the title was 
soon abandoned. Perhaps it was 
found too expensive, and perhaps 
the present insolvent appearance 
of Batna may be referred to this 
early extravagance. : 
The novelties of a town of this 
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sort are soon exhausted, and al- 
though it was noon, and a night 
spent in travelling is not the best 
preparation for a mountain ex- 
cursion, [ began to cast longing 
eyes on the summit of the Pic des 
Cédres, The landlord at the hotel 
was very severe upon the absurdity 
of the plan. It was, he said, two 
hours across the plain, and three or 
more from the foot to the top of 
the peak. I was certain to be 
belated, and there were ‘ bad Arabs’ 
about at night. In effect it was 
impossible, This seemed to me a 
kind of challenge; besides, while 
taking the customary coffee and 
petit verre after breakfast, I had 
examined the route carefully with 
the telescope, and had satisfied 
myself that with smart walking, 
little more than an hour would 
suffice for crossing the plain, and 
that the ascent of the peak itself 
ought to be done in two hours and 
a half. So I ordered dinner for 
half-past six, an order the landlord 
received with a ‘bien’ and a shrug 
that said, as plainly as if he had 
been a North Briton, ‘ He that will 
to Cupar maun to Cupar,’ and 


started westwards in the lightest 
marching order for my first moun- 
tain ramble in the Grand Atlas. 
The Pic des Cédres, as I advanced 
towards it, reminded me rather of 
the Niesen on the south side of the 


Lake of Thun. Though probably 
quite as high above the sea level, it 
is perhaps less lordly to look at, 
owing to the greater elevation of 
the plateau from which it springs ; 
but in shape and outline there is 
a resemblance between the two 
mountains, But the circumstances 
differ widely. Instead of the snowy 
masses of the Blumlis Alp and the 
Altels and the Jungfrau, there is a 
background of wooded mountains ; 
and instead of the bright blue lake, 
the foreground is a flat plain of a 
uniform russet brown. A week or 
two later, after a little experience 
of plains further south, 1 should 
have regarded that plain as rich, 
lush, almost verdant, for it was not 
without a certain sort of vegetation. 
But as I crossed it, it seemed to me 
the most arid, inhospitable tract I 
had ever travelled over, and to be 
clothed with an herbage which had 


Across the Plain. 


been somehow transmuted into 
cocoa-nut fibre. The very larks— 
the only living things I could see— 
had something in them of the 
general dreariness ; they were sad 
dust-coloured birds, that fluttered 
away with a melancholy tweet-twee- 
twee, as if they did not feel them- 
selves competent to sing at heaven's 
gate, and saw no use in singing on 
earth under the circumstances. 
Still, the walk was not without its 
incidents, There was adark speck 
right ahead, which I had been con- 
templating for some time, and at 
length made out to be an Arab 
tent. Here at last I had before 
me one of the things I was in quest 
of—‘one of the low black tents 
which I had so long lusted to see,’ 
to use the words of Eothen. It 
was rather a disappointment to 
find it exactly the sort of thing I 
had expected. A plague of all 
photographers, wandering artists, 
and observant travellers; their 
persevering efforts to add to the 
‘ stock of general information’ have 
left nothing strange to us. To 
travel now-a-days is like reading a 
novel, the plot of which has been 
just told you by an officious friend, 
and you look at Niagara or the 
Pyramids critically and without 
the sweet sensation of surprise. 
This low, striped tent, the first in- 
stance I had met with of the most 
ancient order of domestic archi- 
tecture now extant, seemed quite a 
familiar object. I had seen it 
scores of times in water-colour ex- 
hibitions, in portfolios, in illus- 
trated travels. The two small 
children squatting in dust like dry 
frogs were old friends; and even 
if the gaunt woman who stood 
shading her eyesas she stared after 
me had run up and requested mé 
to cross her hand with silver in 
return for the information that 
there was a dark lady ardently 
attached to me, I could not have 
felt more exactly as if I was pass- 
ing an utterly unexciting gipsy- 
camp on Wimbledon Common. 
Next I became aware of two white 
dots in the distance, which pre- 
sently resolved themselves into a 
couple of horsemen, who, as soon 
as they caught sight of me, came 
down upon me at full gallop. They 
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turned out to be an Arab gentle- 
man and his henchman—at least 
so I presumed, from the difference 
in their equipment. The gentle- 
man wore a pair of high red boots, 
garnished with enormous spurs 
made on the simple principle of 
the skewer. He bore on his back 
a prodigiously long flint gun, 
richly ornamented with strips of 
tin, and rode a rawboned wiry grey 
fired on all fours, as Arab horses 
generally are, the operation being 
performed as a preventive rather 
than a cure. The saddle was a 
huge affair, with a cantle and 
pommel that rose a good foot above 
the horse’s back, and the head-stall 
and blinkers—worn for show, not 
use—were profusely embroidered 
with tarnished oad twist. He 
himself had a ‘lean and hungry 
look,’ and I cannot describe him 
as being personally well favoured ; 
but he was clearly of a sociable 
turn. As he drew up on one side 
of me and the henchman on the 
other, he grunted. As I did not 
know exactly what to say to him, 
I grunted too, and we were imme- 
diately quite at ease with one 
another. It is wonderful how 
rational and pithy a conversation 
is when it is carried on without 
the use of words. By the aid of a 
vigorous pantomime, this Arab 
gentleman and I enjoyed, if not a 
feast of reason and flow of soul, at 
least an agreeable interchange of 
ideas. He demanded of me where 
I was going; I replied to the 
mountain yonder; on which he 
observed that he was going part of 
the way, and that we might as well 
take advantage of one another's 
company to relieve the monotony 
of the road. I made signal that he 
was very kind to telegraph so, and 
that I had no objection. He then 
inquired what I was going for, to 
which I made answer that I wanted 
to see the mountains and the view 
enerally, and that I had come 
rom Batna for that purpose; upon 
this he remarked that he too had 
come from Batna, but that he 
didn’t live there, he lived over 
there among the mountains. He 
added that he had no opinion of 
Batna. I supported him, and gave 
him to understand that for my 
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part I considered Batna an un- 
desirable place of residence. He 
then desired to be informed whether 
my telescope was an instrument of 
destruction, or, if not, how other- 
wise—a query easily answered by 
adjusting it and making him look 
through it at the henchman, who, 
finding the conversation slow, had 
dropped a long way into the rear, 
If Thad made my very best joke 
and he had understood it, he could 
not have been more flatteringly 
tickled than he was by the result 
of this experiment. On the whole, 
it was not a very wise or witty 
conversation; but I have heard 
worse in point of intellectuality at 
an evening party, and we sepa- 
rated with mutual expressions 
of esteem (although I declined to 
pos him with my pocket-hand- 

erchief, which he vehemently de- 
sired to annex): he galloping off 
across the plain to his mountain 
home, I taking to the shingle and 
brushwood on the first slopes of the 
Pic des Cédres. And now | learned 
my first lesson in African moun- 
taineering. I had crossed the plain 
at a good pace under a blazing 
sun, and, to use a mild term, I was 
thirsty. Fancying that the Atlas 
was as other mountains, [ had 
made no provision for assuaging 
thirst beyond taking an india- 
rubber cup, a dear old friend that 
had been dipped into many a glacier 
stream, and had helped to finish 
many a bottle of red wine on the 
snow-fields of the Alps. But here 
were no streams, glacier or other- 
wise, There was nothing to be seen 
on any side but dry slabs of lime- 
stone, a few junipers, and bushes of 
an unbibulous kind of brushwood 
that seemed to have taken a pledge 
of total abstinence early in life, and 
to have adhered to it ever since. 
Time after time I stopped to listen, 
and try if I could catch that blessed 
tinkling sound of falling water, so 
welcome to the ear of the thirsty 
mountain-climber ; and I was quite 
prepared to go miles out of my 
way on theslightest encouragement. 
But not a murmur could | detect 
in any direction. A more unbroken 
silence I never heard—for there is 
a silence so intense that your ear 
drum vibrates under it—there was 
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not even the faintest sigh of a 
breeze among the cedars high up 
on the mountain-side. It seemed 
as if the world had not been wound 
up, and had run down during the 
night in consequence. After a 
steady ascent of about an hour, I 
came suddenly upon an Arab camp 
planted in the middle of a small 
open space in the brush. There 
were two or three tents surrounded 
by a fortification of loose stones, 
topped by a formidable fence of 
thorns ; to me a pleasant reminder 
that I was travelling in a land 
where wild beasts were not confined 
in cages, and might be expected to 
drop in without ceremony any even- 
ing. There were some children 
and half a dozen wolfish-looking 
dogs basking together inside the 
works. The former bolted like 
rabbits into the tents, and the latter 
immediately declared war against 
my legs with much barking. The 
Arab dog, however, has a whole- 
some fear of stones, and thirst made 
me indifferent to the chance of such 
a minor inconvenience as a bite in 
the calf ; so I advanced to the gate 
of the fortification. The noise 
brought out the womankind of the 
camp—the males, I suppose, were 
from home—an ascending scale of 
female ugliness, from a young girl 
of about ten, up to a grim and 
terrible old matron, evidently the 
progenitrix of the settlement. I 
held out my cup, and, with the 
most polite and conciliatory signs 
I could think of, intimated that a 
little water in it would be esteemed 
a great favour. It was nouse: one 
and all they shrank back, and 
stared at me in a startled way. No 
wonder, Fancy what would be the 
feelings of the ladies of a genteel 
family in Gloucester-terrace, if an 
over-heated Arab were suddenly to 
appear in their front garden, de- 
manding refreshment on the plea 
that he was going to the top of 
Primrose-hill, and you will perceive 
that a figure in a grey tee 
coat and wideawake—grimy, dusty, 
burnt, as to face and neck, to the 
colour of a new brick, and gesticu- 
lating wildly—was an apparition 
sufficiently out of the common to 
disturb these poor women of the 
wilderness. Some reflection of this 
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sort, I suppose, made me burst into 
a laugh at the absurdity of the 
position. Thiscompletely changed 
the aspect of affairs. The young 
lady of ten, assuming that thére 
were no reasons for believing me 
to be a hyena, very properly con- 
cluded from my possessing the gift 
of laughter, that I was compara- 
tively harmless; and dismissing all 
other considerations, gave herself 
up to the enjoyment of the 
humorous side of the affair and 
the exquisite comicality of my per- 
sonal appearance, The thing took 
and presently there was a general 
peal, such as the grey old rocks of 
the Djebel Tougourt probably never 
echoed before. The very dogs gave 
over barking, and, I verily believe, 
laughed, and even the old grand- 
mamma, though she was not noisy, 
worked her face into such a laby- 
rinth of wrinkles, that the tears 
went astray the moment they rolled 
out of the corners of her eyes. 
There was no difficulty about the 
water question after this, though I 
could see that the flexible nature 
of the cup I gave to be filled pro- 
duced a shock that very nearly oc- 
casioned arelapse. It was brought 
to me filled with a liquid of the 
colour of weak coffee, and tasting 
like an extract of old shoes thick- 
ened with slate-pencil scrapings, 
but I thought at the time I had 
never swallowed anything so deli- 
cious. I should like to have a close 
translation of the story that was 
told to Paterfamilias when he came 
back to the tents that evening. A 
little above the friendly Arab camp 
I got another reminder of the lati- 
tude. As I was making my way 
upwards under the shade of the 
cedars, to which the peak owes its 
French name—noble trees, to all 
appearance ancient enough to be 
the contemporaries of those of 
Lebanon—I turned aside once, half 
mechanically, to pick up a very 
peculiar looking stick I saw lying 
at a little distance. As I ap- 
proached, my stick gave a well- 
defined hiss, and wriggled away 
down the rocks, an able-bodied 
snake about as thick as my wrist. 
I do not think that even if I 
had picked him up, I should have 
been in the slightest danger. The 
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only venomous creatures in Algeria, 
I believe, are the scorpion and the 
small adder, called by the Arabs 
El Effah, which are found nowhere 
but in the Sahara. But the inci- 
dent served to impress the fact that 
it was in Africa, not in Europe, I 
was wandering, and that my friend 
was part of a system which em- 
braced lions and panthers, on whose 
account it was as well to give a 
wide berth to any dense bit of 
thicket or dark ravine that lay on 
my route. I was soon clear of the 
wood, however, and a climb up a 
steep rocky cone, which formed 
the final peak, brought me to the 
top of the Pic des Cédres. I found 
that I had made a good guess at 
the time the excursion would take 
up; for it was little more than 
three hours and a half since I had 
left Batna. The ascent, however, 
had proved even a simpler afiair 
than { had expected; in fact, except 
for the heat, it was scarcely as hard 
work as the ascent of the Breven 
from Chamouni. Of course, my 
first look was directed southwards, 
but I was disappointed of one of 
the sights for which I had come up. 
Instead of the Sahara stretching 


away into the infinity of the desert, 
I saw nothing but a maze of moun- 
tains with heads of bare grey lime- 
stone, and sides clothed with dark 


green forest. Just under my feet, 
on the north-western side of the 
peak, lay one of the wildest and 
most beautiful valleys I have ever 
seen ; but to me its greatest charm 
was that down at the bottom, con- 
trasting strongly with the dark 
flaky foliage of the cedars that 
covered its sides, lay the first piece 
of honestly green grass that had 
gladdened my eyes for many a day. 
But its beauties clearly made no 
impression on the Arab mind ; for 
the only living creature in it was a 
meditative old eagle, who sat on 
the top of a dead cedar, far below, 
like a landed proprietor surveying 
his property, and turning over 
drainage schemes in hismind. Be- 
yond the opposite wall of the 
valley I made out the peaks of the 
Djurdjura, more than a hundred 
miles away, and nearer, and more 
to the north-east, the heights above 
Constantina, East, looking across 
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the plain, was the great mountain 
wilderness of the Auress, a mass 
of ridges stretching to the frontier 
of Tunis. <A patch of white, down 
in the plain below, showed where 
Batna was; and beyond it, at the 
very foot of the mountain, was a 
speck, which the telescope proved 
to be the great prison of Lambessa, 
I was not the first, it seemed, that 
had looked out over this wide- 
spread view. On the very summit 
there were the remains of a rude 
hut, which I afterwards found had 
been built by the French engineers, 
when engaged on the Government 
map of Algeria. Under the wall 
of this, I lay down and gave myself 
up to the placid enjoyment of soli- 
tude and silence, as long as I dared; 
and descending rapidly, got into 
Batna as night was beginning to 
fall, and the jackals to whine on 
the skirts of the plain. 

From Batna to Lambessa is only 
six or seven miles, and of course [ 
did not leave without paying a 
visit to the remains of the old 
Roman city. As you approach 
from Batna you see ahead of you 
for miles before you reach Lam- 
bessa, two structures standing side 
by side on the plain. One is the 
temple of Aisculapius, the most 
perfect and beautiful relic of Ro- 
man colonization in North Africa; 
the other is a huge spick-and- 
span, and intensely ugly, white 
building, dedicated to the French 
divinity Order. It is the great 
penitentiary of Lambessa, formerly 
filled with political prisoners, but 
now chiefly employed for the con- 
version of delinquent Arabs who 
atone for their offences against the 
Gallic goddess, by breaking stones 
from sunrise to sunset, under the 
eye of a sentinel with fixed bay- 
onet. No essay upon the French 
and Roman systems of colonization 
could be more eloquent than these 
two buildings, scarcely a stone’s 
throw apart. To the north the 
whole plain is covered with relics 
of the old city; fragments of 
columns, capitals, broken arches, 
remains of aqueducts, are to be 
seen on every side. Behind the 
penitentiary is the new Lambessa, 
consisting chiefly of café-billiards, 
at one of which, to the astonish- 
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ment of the proprietor, I took up 
my quarters. Travellers are rare 
birds at Lambessa, and when they 
do come it is to pay a flying visit 
to the ruins, and return to Batna 
in the evening. But my object 
was not purely antiquarian. I 
wanted to make a few excursions 
into the Auress, for the glimpse I 
had caught from the Pic des Cedres 
of that wild region, had filled me 
with curiosity. Unfortunately, I 
allowed that curiosity to be satis- 
fied with one or two rambles 
through its oak forests and along 
its ridges. I.say unfortunately, 
because I was afterwards told that 
had I persevered, and penetrated 
into the heart of the mountains, 
I should have found some of 
the grandest and richest scenery 
in the Atlas, and made the ac- 
quaintance of the most interesting 
people of North Africa. The Auress 
is inhabited by a race which has 
always been a puzzle to ethnolo- 
gists. They speak a Kabyle dia- 
lect, and lke the Kabyles, they 
live in villages of stone houses, 
surrounded by well cultivated gar- 
dens, planted with figs, pomegra- 
nates, olives, and vines. But while 
the true Kabyle is, with some rare 
exceptions, dark, the Aurasians 
are, I believe univergally, fair- 
haired and blue-eyed. 

Unless the accounts I heard were 
over-coloured, some of the glens of 
Auress must be African Edens in 
luxuriance and beauty, but even 
ages ago their richness seems to 
have been known far away ; for was 
not the garden of the Hesperides in 
a valley of Mount Atlas? Another 
less enviable reputation which it 
bore in ancient times it still sus- 
tains. It is the district west of 
the river Triton, which Herodotus 
describes as being, above all the 
rest of Libya, woody and infested 
by wild beasts, and it still is, more 
than other parts of the Atlas, the 
haunt of the lion and the panther. 
It is the preserve out of which 
Jules Gérard made his best bags. 
I do not believe that he hunted 
much in the Auress itself, but he 
certainly killed several of its lions 
at Krenchela and in the valley of 
Ourten, to the east of Lambessa, 
There is, however, at Batna, even a 
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greater than Gérard, a hunter, who 
is probably the only one who ever 
wrestled with a wounded lion, and 
came alive out of the struggle. As 
the story was told me, he saved 
himself from the jaws of the brute 
by grasping the mane, and so hold- 
ing back the head by main force, 
until his companion ran up and 
pistolled the animal. But the tra- 
veller in these mountains will be 
disappointed, or delighted,-as the 
case may be, to find that the 
chances of a lion in his path are 
very: slight. They are very much 
more scarce than we. here imagine, 
It must be recollected that each 
lion requires a large tract of coun- 
try for his hunting-ground, so that 
they are perforce widely scattered, 
and, furthermore, that the lion is 
strictly a nocturnal animal, and 
only on rare occasions leaves his 
lair before sunset. Though several 
times within his dominions, I never 
heard the voice or even saw the 
footprint of his Majesty. I even 
once bid up to ten francs for a 
bona-fide lion’s roar, but the Arab 
guide to whom I made the offer, 
did not think it worth while to 
make even an attempt at earning 
the money, saying that we might 
go out and sit on the mountain 
side every night for a month with- 
out hearing anything. It is true, I 
may have been nearer him than I 
thought once or twice, for I re- 
member I heard that the night 
after I left Lambessa, a lion had . 
killed a cow near the head of a 
valley I had been in the day before. 
But they do not think much of a 
lion in Algeria. I asked a wood- 
cutter who spent the greater part 
of his life up in the forest, if he 
ever saw lions there, and he an- 
swered ‘quelques fois, monsieur,’ 
just as if he was speaking of rab- 
bits ; and all parties seemed to be 
agreed, that except when he is at- 
tacked or wounded, a lion never 
thinks it worth while to molest a 
man. Of the panther, on the 
other hand, some sportsmen have 
a great horror. They say he has a 
vicious trick of sneaking along 
parallel to your path, silent and 
unseen, in the brushwood, until he 
gets an opportunity for a spring. 
He is, however, even rarer than 
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the lion. I got one a warnin 
against ‘les cochons les Arabes ; 
and one or two about panthers ; 
but nobody ever seemed to think 
lions a danger worth giving a 
stranger a hint about. Of course 
I always carried arms on these 
mountain rambles ; but in Algeria 
one carries a gun much as one 
carries an umbrella in London, 
Irrespective of any use for it, there 
is an undefined air of respectability 
about the thing. and, not to speak 
of loose-lived Arabs, there is al- 
ways the chance of a shot at a 
boar in these mountains. 

Thanks to French civilization, 
you cross the Atlas as Hannibal 
did the Alps, according to the dear 
old school joke, on the top of a 
diligence. Not one of the ordinary 
French diligences, weighing three 
or four tons, and as big as a house, 
but a lithe, compact, wiry little 
vehicle, made chiefly of sheet-iron. 
On such a one I started at three 
o'clock one morning for Biskara, in 
the Sahara. Isoon found out why 
it was built in this peculiar way. A 
journey over the ~—_ by which 
one descends to the level of the 
Sahara, has all the danger, without 
the excitement, of a fox-hunt. For 
atime, as long as you are on the 
a plateaus, it is all plain 
sailing. But soon you _ get 
into a region of watercourses, or 
rather of beds of watercourses, 
There is no road; nothing but a 
series of vague tracks; and the 
diligence takes the country, to 
employ the Galwagian dialect of 
Charles Lever, ‘as God made it.’ 
The driver braces himself firmly in 
his seat, gets his vehicle together, 
and puts it at a gully as if no such 
things as springs or wheels entered 
into its composition, Sometimes 
the fence is too stiff to be cleared 
in this way, and then you jog 

uietly along by the side of it until 
the coachman sees a likely spot, on 
which he backs the diligence, expe- 
rienced passengers taking that op- 
portunity to get a firm hold of 
something, and then rushes it at 
the ditch with furious shouts of 
‘youp’ and ‘ee-ee’ to the horses, 
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Accidents of course sometimes hap- 
pen, but I only heard of one serious 
one, in which the sufferer was ‘Un 
Anglais’—as the driver said, warn- 
ingly—who went to sleep while the 
diligence was having a smart burst 
over a difficult bit of country. After 
a morning of this sort of travelling 
we began to descend the southern 
slopes of the Atlas, The moun- 
tains which bounded the plains 
became more bare and precipitous 
in character ; the watercourses be- 
came more steep and decided ; and 
at last we got into what seemed 
to be a cul de sac, On the right 
was a long grey mountain range 
rising up from the plain like a wall ; 
in front was a mass of mountains, 
apparently tog much for even an 
Algerine diligence; on the left was 
a barrier of rocks stretching away 
as far as the eye could see. Where 
we were to get out it was impos- 
sible to see ; but the driver said it 
was only El Kantara, and that we 
should have breakfast in half an 
hour. Presently, a gap showed in 
the wall of rock that hemmed us 
in on the left, and the road—if it 
could be called a road—imme- 
diately made for it. A more won- 
derful spot than this El Kantara 
it would be hard to find. A little 
stream, like the Rummel at Con- 
stantina, seems to have gone at the 
rocks in despair, and burst its way 
out into the Sahara. Through this 
gate the Romans marched south- 
ward, and we, in our humble way, 
followed them, taking advantage 
of that work of theirs which has 
given to the spot its Arab name of 
*The Bridge.” A warm wind that 
spoke of the desert met us as we 
entered the gap, and through the 
cleft, framed in precipitous rocks 
eight hundred feet high, the first 
oasis of the Sahara burst into view. 
The look of the place made me 
waver in my intention of going 
on to Biskara: the look of the 
Caravanserai decided me. [ let 
the diligence proceed without me, 
and that night smoked my pipe 
under the palm-trees, and felt I 
_ at last in Africa as it ought to 
e, 





